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CHAPTER  I 


Discovering  What  You  Know 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


( 1 )  Long  into  the  night  the  combines  clattered  and 
roared,  their  headlights  probing  like  huge  pale  fingers  into 
the  golden  sea  of  Saskatchewan’s  wheatfields.  (2)  As  the 
harvest  gathered  momentum  across  the  1,000-mile  sweep  of 
the  Canadian  prairies  last  week,  the  empty  echoing  grana¬ 
ries  filled  with  the  largest  crop  in  the  nation’s  history  —  a 
crop  that  is  already  sold  out,  as  is  all  the  grain  the  prairies 
can  grow  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  (3)  With  the  rumble  of 
the  harvest  came  a  cacophony  of  Canadian  sounds  that, 
taken  together,  sounded  unmistakably  like  boom. 

(4)  Among  the  scrub  pines  and  lakes  of  the  Manitoba 
wilderness,  where  only  the  cry  of  the  loon  could  be  heard  a 
few  years  ago,  the  stillness  was  shattered  by  the  hissing 
and  hammering  of  the  world’s  largest  nickel  mine  and 
smelter.  (5)  In  the  Alberta  foothills  northwest  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  the  ring  of  sledge  hammer  on  steel  counterpointed  the 
polyglot  curses  of  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian  gandy 
dancers,  pushing  the  Alberta  Resources  Railway  111  miles 
north  to  the  coal  and  gypsum  deposits  of  the  Peace  River 
country. 

(6)  Farther  to  the  north,  construction  crews  swarmed 
over  the  superstructure  of  a  $230  million  Great  Canadian  Oil 
Sands  Ltd.  processing  plant  that  next  year  will  begin  tapping 
the  Athabaska  tar  sands  —  an  oozing  black  oilfield  the  size 
of  Maine,  which  contains  as  much  petroleum  as  all  the 
world’s  proven  reserves. 

(7)  The  bulk  of  Canada’s  20  million  people  are  clustered 
within  an  hour’s  drive  or  two  of  the  U.S.  border.  (8)  Many 
of  the  nation’s  cities  are  within  reach  of  wilderness  where 
Indians  still  hunt  deer.  (9)  Canada  remains  one  of  the 
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world’s  last  frontiers,  but  it  is  subduing  nature  with  the  tools 
of  modern  technology  rather  than  oxcarts  and  covered 
wagons. 

Time 


STOP  and  Think 


Imagine  a  situation  in  which  you  knew  nothing  about 
written  composition  and  had  only  the  selection  above 
from  which  to  find  out  some  things  about  how  to  write. 
How  would  you  proceed?  What  might  you  discover? 

Of  course,  such  a  situation  is  highly  improbable. 
Further,  if  it  could  exist,  you,  as  a  thinking  person, 
would  want  many  examples,  rather  than  one,  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions.  However,  you  can  use  the 
selection  to  think  about  some  things  that  are  important 
in  writing.  The  questions  that  follow  are  intended  to 
guide  you. 

1.  (a)  The  selection  is  divided  into  four  parts.  What  are 
such  divisions  of  writing  called? 

(b)  Why  are  these  divisions  made  in  the  selection? 

(c)  Could  the  selection  be  divided  in  other  places  and 
remain  as  clear  and  effective  as  it  is  in  the  original? 
Why,  or  why  not? 

2.  (a)  You  no  doubt  knew  that  each  of  the  divisions  is 
called  a  paragraph.  From  examining  the  selection,  can 
you  make  a  rule  about  the  number  of  sentences  a  para¬ 
graph  should  contain?  On  the  evidence  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  what  is  the  smallest  number  of  sentences  that  a 
paragraph  can  have?  Could  a  paragraph  contain  more 
sentences  than  the  longest  paragraph  in  the  selection 
contains? 

(b)  If  a  paragraph  cannot  be  defined  by  the  number 
of  sentences  it  has,  how  might  it  be  defined?  Test  your 
definition  on  the  four  paragraphs  in  the  selection.  Be 
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prepared  to  defend  your  definition.  Would  your  defini¬ 
tion  cover  other  paragraphs? 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  main  point  of  information  or  main 
idea  expressed  in  each  of  the  four  paragraphs? 

(b) What  main  idea  is  the  writer  trying  to  express  in 
the  whole  selection?  In  which  paragraph  does  he  state 
the  main  idea?  Why  do  you  think  he  makes  it  in  this 
particular  paragraph? 

(c)  How  do  each  of  the  four  paragraphs  contribute 
to  the  main  idea  of  the  selection? 

4.  Consider  the  paragraphs  which  contain  more  than  one 
sentence.  Are  the  sentences  in  each  of  these  para¬ 
graphs  related  in  any  way?  Explain. 

5.  (a)  What  have  you  learned  about  a  paragraph  from 
this  selection?  Use  your  answers  to  the  preceding  ques¬ 
tions  to  guide  you.  Answer  in  complete  sentences. 

(b  )  Does  one  selection  really  provide  enough  evidence 
to  draw  these  conclusions?  Why,  or  why  not? 

6.  Do  the  preceding  questions  put  greater  emphasis  on 
what  was  said  in  the  selection  or  on  how  it  was  said? 
Which  is  more  important  in  writing,  what  one  says  or 
how  one  says  it?  Does  the  statement  that  a  person 
makes  depend  in  any  way  on  the  way  in  which  he  states 
it?  Explain. 


KNOW  AND  TELL:  EXPERIENCE 
AND  LANGUAGE 


You  have  been  using  language  for  many  years  now.  You 
have  been  reading  and  writing  for  a  long  time;  you  have  been 
listening  and  speaking  even  longer.  However,  the  way  in  which 
you  use  language  at  present  is  undoubtedly  quite  different 
from  the  way  in  which  you  used  it  when  you  were  first  learn- 
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ing  it  as  a  small  child.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
difference.  First,  your  experience  of  man  and  the  world  has 
been  continually  growing.  Second,  you  have  been  acquiring 
new  language  to  deal  with  your  growing  experience. 

Imagine  a  very  young  boy  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a  pot 
boiling  over  on  a  stove.  He  may  shout,  “Mommy,  Mommy,  shut 
the  tap  on  the  pot!”  Because  the  experience  is  new  to  him  and 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  language  to  communicate  this  ex¬ 
perience,  he  uses  the  language  for  an  experience  which  he 
knows,  in  order  to  express  himself  regarding  the  new  one.  And 
he  does  quite  well.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  of  the  event  — 
of  what  happened  and  what  his  mother  said  —  as  well  as  of 
other  experiences,  he  learns  to  describe  the  event  in  new  terms. 
At  another  time  he  says,  “Mother,  the  pot  is  boiling  over.”  If  he 
is  curious,  as  most  children  are,  he  will  not  stop  there.  He  will 
learn  that  milk  may  boil  over,  but  that  a  roast  of  meat  does  not. 
He  may  try  to  find  out  why  some  things  boil  over  when  heated. 
(Do  you  know  why  this  happens?  )  Finally,  he  may  be  able  to 
explain  the  event  in  scientific  terms.  Thus,  new  experience 
leads  to  new  language,  which  in  turn  may  lead  to  further  ex¬ 
perience  and  further  growth  in  language. 

Language  and  experience  are  very  closely  related.  Language 


“ But  how  zuill  I  ever 
be  able  to  write  about 
anything  interesting 
in  school  if  you  don’t 
let  me  get  the  experi¬ 
ence  first?” 
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is  the  means  by  which  man  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings.  However,  thoughts  and  feelings  arise  from  experience. 
In  a  very  simple  way,  the  imaginary  boy  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph  illustrated  this  point.  The  boiling  pot  caused  him  to 
search  for  a  means  of  expressing  what  he  saw  and  led  him  to 
express  concern  to  his  mother  about  the  situation.  He  re¬ 
sponded  to  experience  with  both  thought  and  feeling. 


Living  Is  Knowing:  The  Sources  of  Experience 

The  boy’s  experience  with  the  pot  on  the  stove  was  first¬ 
hand;  he  was  directly  involved.  But  not  all  our  experience  is 
gained  in  this  way.  We  grow  in  experience  in  many  other  ways, 
such  as  by  listening  and  reading,  by  looking  at  pictures,  and 
by  watching  television  and  movies.  The  fact  remains  that  no 
matter  how  we  gain  experience,  some  of  it  will  make  us  think 
and  feel.  It  will  lead  us  to  express  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  language  which  seems  best  to  express  what  we  wish  to  say. 


You  Mean  What  You  Say:  Language,  Thought, 
and  Feeling 

The  relation  between  ideas  and  feelings,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  language,  on  the  other,  is  very  important  to  remember  in 
connection  with  our  own  expression,  whether  we  are  speaking 
or  writing,  or  listening  or  reading.  When  we  write,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  words,  sentences,  and  the  relation  between  sen¬ 
tences;  about  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  All 
these  are  important,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  help  us 
make  what  we  say  clear,  precise,  and  effective.  In  the  end,  it 
is  the  idea  and  feeling  that  matter. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  coin  of  writing,  however.  We 
soon  learn  that  whatever  we  wish  to  express  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  language  that  we  use  to  express  it.  What  we  say 
does  depend  on  the  way  we  say  it. 
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EXERCISE  I:  Language ,  Ideas ,  and  Feelings 

Reread  the  selection  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Then 
do  the  following  questions. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  probing  in  sentence  (1)? 
Often,  the  context  — that  is,  the  other  words  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  —  gives  clues  about  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
word.  What  words  in  sentence  ( 1 )  give  clues  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  probing ? 

(b)  Use  the  context  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
italicized  words  which  you  do  not  understand.  Use  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  check  your  meanings. 

2.  (a)  Sentence  (1),  which  consists  of  twenty-three  words, 
could  be  rewritten  in  eight  words,  as  follows:  The  com¬ 
bines  worked  late,  harvesting  wheat  in  Saskatchewan. 
Does  the  rewritten  sentence  communicate  the  same  facts 
as  sentence  (1)?  Does  sentence  (1)  communicate  some¬ 
thing  additional  that  the  rewritten  sentence  does  not?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

(b)  Look  closely  at  sentence  (1)  again. 

(i)  The  words  clattered  and  roared  suggest  that  the 
combines  were  working.  Would  it  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  if  working  were  substituted  for  clattered  and 
roared ?  Explain. 

(ii)  Why  is  probing  an  effective  word  in  the  sentence? 

(iii)  In  what  way  might  the  headlights  be  like  huge  pale 
fingers ? 

(c)  Select  two  or  three  words  in  sentence  (6)  which  you 
regard  as  particularly  effective  or  ineffective.  Give  reasons 
for  your  choice. 

3.  (a)  In  sentence  (1),  the  writer  is  not  simply  trying  to 
present  us  with  bare  facts.  He  is  using  words  and  word 
pictures  which  may  appeal  to  the  senses  —  that  is,  he  is 
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using  imagery  —  in  order  to  involve  our  feelings  as  well  as 
our  minds.  We  can  hear  the  combines;  we  can  see  the 
headlights  feeling  their  way  through  the  grain;  we  can 
imagine  wheatfields  so  vast  that  they  are  like  a  sea.  In 
what  other  sentences  in  the  selection  does  the  writer  use 
imagery?  Give  three  examples. 

(b)  In  sentence  (1),  the  writer  has  used  clattered  and 
roared  to  make  us  hear  the  sound  of  the  harvest.  What 
other  words  or  groups  of  words  in  the  first  paragraph  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sense  of  hearing? 

(c)  Besides  communicating  ideas  and  involving  our 
senses,  the  words  that  appeal  to  our  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  serve  another  purpose  in  the  selection.  What  added 
purpose  do  they  serve? 

(d)  To  what  other  senses  does  the  writer  appeal  through 
his  use  of  words?  Give  examples  from  the  selection. 

4.  (a)  Notice  how  the  writer  has  used  language  to  try  to 
relate  the  ideas  in  the  first  paragraph.  First,  he  has 
told  of  the  harvesting  and  of  the  sounds  of  harvesting  in 
Saskatchewan.  Then  he  has  used  the  word  harvest  to  write 
of  the  great  wheat  crop  on  the  prairies.  Finally,  he  has 
referred  to  the  sounds  of  harvest  activity  to  suggest  other 
kinds  of  activity  in  Canada.  How  has  the  writer  used  lan¬ 
guage  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  two  sentences  in  the  second 
paragraph? 

(b)  The  writer  has  also  used  language  to  relate  the  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  selection.  He  has  moved  from  the  sounds  of 
harvest  to  the  sounds  of  industrial  development,  then  to 
the  sights  of  industrial  development.  Finally,  he  has  drawn 
a  conclusion  from  the  ideas  of  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

(i)  What  does  the  writer  say  about  the  extent  of  Can¬ 
adas  natural  resources? 

(ii)  What  does  he  say  is  being  done  with  these  resources? 

(iii)  How  is  this  being  done? 
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(c)  The  word  boom  in  sentence  (3)  may  be  given  two 
meanings  in  its  context.  Boom  can  mean  a  sound.  In  this 
sense  the  word  relates  to  the  extensive  sounds  of  harvest, 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph.  Boom  also  refers  to  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  an  area.  Which  of  these  two  mean¬ 
ings  of  boom  is  illustrated  in  paragraphs  2  and  3?  Ex¬ 
plain. 


EXERCISE  II:  Use  What  You  Know  About  Language , 
Ideas ,  and  Feelings 

The  writer  of  the  selection  you  have  been  examining  de¬ 
scribes  a  situation  in  which  there  is  considerable  activity. 
Imagine,  instead,  a  situation  opposite  to  the  one  described. 
The  harvest  has  been  poor;  no  development  is  taking  place. 
Sound  has  given  way  to  silence.  Action  has  been  replaced  by 
inactivity. 

Write  a  paragraph  describing  this  changed  situation  on  the 
prairies.  Try  to  use  language  which  will  appeal  to  the  senses 
as  well  as  convey  ideas. 


EXERCISE  III:  Consider  Your  Purpose 
and  Audience 

1 .  What  purpose  do  you  feel  the  author  had  in  mind  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  selection  about  the  prairies?  Was  it  to  inform,  to 
entertain,  to  convince,  to  impress,  or  to  arouse  to  action? 
Did  he  have  more  than  one  purpose? 

2.  For  whom  was  the  author  probably  writing?  For  example, 
was  it  for  children  or  for  adults?  How  do  you  know? 


EXERCISE  IV:  Practise  What  You  Know 
About  Writing 

In  the  selection  you  have  been  examining,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  a  series  of  activities.  Select,  as  a  topic,  an  activity  with 
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which  you  are  familiar  and  write  a  paragraph  about  it.  Con¬ 
sider  activities  suggested  by  these  questions:  Have  you 
watched  combines  working  at  night?  Have  you  helped  with 
harvesting?  Have  you  watched  men  working  on  the  structure 
of  a  tall  building?  Have  you  paddled  a  canoe  on  a  river?  Have 
you  walked  in  cold  weather  through  deep  snow?  In  any  of 
these  activities,  or  in  any  other  on  which  you  may  wish  to 
write,  what  happened?  What  did  you  see?  How  did  you  feel? 

Consider  that  your  classmates  are  your  audience.  Your  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  inform  them  about  the  activity  by  emphasizing  lan¬ 
guage  which  appeals  to  the  senses;  that  is,  by  using  imagery. 


Language,  Thought,  and  Feeling:  A  Second  Look 


Experience  leads  to  language,  and  language  leads  to  fur¬ 
ther  experience.  As  you  encounter  new  experience,  you  search 
for  new  language,  for  a  more  precise  and  clear  way  of  under¬ 
standing  and  expressing  thoughts  and  feelings  related  to  the 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  in  language  per¬ 
mits  you  to  explore  further  experience.  You  shape  and  test 
your  experience  by  speaking  and  writing;  you  expand  it  and 
revise  it  by  listening  and  reading.  Your  language  is  the  result 
of  what  you  have  known,  what  you  have  thought,  and  what 
you  have  felt.  In  a  sense,  the  language  you  use  is  you. 


CHARTING  A  COURSE:  LOOKING 
AT  WRITING 


This  book  is  about  language.  To  be  exact,  it  is  about  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  language  is  used.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  book  you  will  be  examining  speaking,  listening,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing,  and  trying  to  improve  your  ability  in  using 
these  language  skills. 

Although  writing  is  not  used  as  frequently  as  the  other 
major  language  skills,  it  is  important.  In  the  working  world, 
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skill  in  writing  is  necessary.  In  school,  writing  is  a  means 
of  learning.  However,  writing  is  important  for  still  another 
reason:  it  is  a  way  of  learning  to  think  more  effectively. 


Relating  Ideas:  The  Paragraph 


Early  in  this  chapter  you  were  asked,  after  examining  a 
selection  of  writing,  to  define  a  paragraph.  You  found  that 
you  could  not  define  it  in  terms  of  the  number  of  sentences  it 
contained.  One  of  the  paragraphs  consisted  of  only  one  sen¬ 
tence.  If  you  examined  many  samples  of  writing,  you  would 
find  that  paragraphs  could  range  in  length  from  more  than  a 
page  of  writing  to  one  word. 

If  a  paragraph  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  length,  how 
can  it  be  defined? 

Since  writing  has  to  do  with  ideas,  we  can  try  to  define  a 
paragraph  in  terms  of  thought.  We  can  say  that  a  paragraph 
normally  consists  of  a  group  of  statements  forming  a  unit 
of  thought.  The  special  relationship  of  the  sentences  to  each 
other  makes  them  a  paragraph. 

In  terms  of  this  definition,  paragraphs  may  be  written  in 
many  ways.  In  structure,  they  can  be  as  varied  as  are  the 
ways  of  human  thought.  However,  in  order  to  study  how  rela¬ 
tionships  between  ideas  are  developed,  we  often  find  it  best 
to  examine  samples  in  which  such  relationships  may  be  most 
clearly  seen.  Further,  we  often  set  down  certain  guides  which 
will  help  us  in  our  own  writing  of  paragraphs. 

You  should  know  that  not  all  paragraphs  are  organized  as 
straightforwardly  as  some  of  the  samples  you  will  examine 
in  this  book.  You  should  also  be  aware  that  not  all  paragraphs 
follow  the  guides  which  are  suggested.  These  particular 
samples  and  guides  have  been  selected  because  they  will 
probably  show  you,  in  the  least  complicated  way,  how  you 
can  improve  your  writing. 

As  you  practise  and  become  more  skilful  in  writing,  as  you 
examine  closely  what  you  write  and  how  others  have  written, 
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you  will  be  able  to  take  greater  freedom  toward  effective  ex¬ 
pression. 


EXERCISE  V:  Understanding  the  Paragraph 

You  already  understand  a  number  of  things  about  para¬ 
graph  writing.  Reading  the  selection  below  and  answering 
the  questions  that  follow  will  help  you  to  recall  them. 

The  selection  is  taken  from  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  a  story 
based  on  a  famous  mutiny  on  an  English  ship  in  1789.  The 
story  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  sailors  lived  at  that  time. 

( 1 )  The  huddled  figure  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  was  that 
of  a  powerful  man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five.  (2)  He  was  stripped 
to  his  wide  sailor’s  trousers  of  duck,  and  his  bare  arms 
were  bronzed  and  tattooed.  (3)  Stockings  had  been  bound 
around  his  wrists,  which  were  stoutly  lashed  to  a  capstan 
bar.  (4)  His  thick  yellow  hair  was  in  disorder  and  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  for  his  head  hung  over  his  chest.  (5)  His 
trousers,  the  thwart  on  which  he  lay  huddled,  and  the  frames 
and  planking  of  the  boat  on  either  side  of  him  were  blotched 
and  spattered  with  black  blood.  (6)  Blood  I  had  seen  before; 
it  was  the  man’s  back  that  made  me  catch  my  breath.  (7) 
From  neck  to  waist  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  had  laid  the  bones 
bare,  and  the  flesh  hung  in  blackened,  tattered  strips. 

Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 


1.  (a)  What  is  the  topic  of  this  paragraph? 

(b)  Which  is  the  topic  sentence  of  this  paragraph? 

2.  (a)  Sentence  (1)  speaks  of  a  man.  Select  one  word  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  sentences  which  helps  to  relate  that 
sentence  to  sentence  (1). 

(b)  In  what  other  way  has  the  writer  related  the  sentences 
to  each  other? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  sentence  (7)  is  effective  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion?  Explain. 
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4.  Following  sentence  (1),  which  do  you  feel  is  the  most 
important  statement  in  the  paragraph?  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  relation  between  the  importance  of  this  state¬ 
ment  and  its  position  in  the  paragraph?  Explain. 

5.  Check  the  meanings  of  the  following  words:  duck,  cap¬ 
stan,  thwart,  cat-o’ -nine-tails. 

\ 

6.  (a)  Would  it  make  any  difference,  in  sentence  (1),  if 
hunched  or  bent  over  had  been  substituted  for  huddled ? 
Would  using  one  of  the  substitute  words  make  the  sen¬ 
tence  more  effective  or  less  effective?  Explain. 

(b)  In  sentence  (2),  why  may  stripped  be  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  word  than  unclothed,  undressed,  or  disrobed  might 
be? 

(c)  In  sentence  (5),  why  may  blotched  and  spattered  be 
more  effective  words  than  stained  and  spotted  might  be? 

7.  How  does  what  is  said  in  the  paragraph  make  you  feel?  If 
the  paragraph  affects  your  emotions,  how  has  the  author 
achieved  this  effect?  Is  it  the  language  or  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  which  has  this  effect?  Comment. 


The  Paragraph:  Check  Your  Understanding 


What  are  the  skills  which  make  up  paragraph  writing?  You 
can  identify  some  of  them  by  examining  the  following  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  taken  from  The  Story  of  Mankind,  a  history  of  man 
which  you  would  find  interesting  and  quite  easy  to  read. 

( 1 )  The  Egyptians  have  taught  us  many  things.  (2)  They 
were  excellent  farmers.  (3)  They  knew  all  about  irrigation. 
(4)  They  built  temples  which  were  afterwards  copied  by  the 
Greeks  and  which  served  as  the  earliest  models  for  the 
churches  in  which  we  worship  nowadays.  (5)  They  had  in¬ 
vented  a  calendar  which  proved  to  be  such  a  useful  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  time  that  it  has  survived 
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with  few  changes  until  today.  (6)  But  most  important  of  all, 
the  Egyptians  had  learned  how  to  preserve  speech  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  (7)  They  had  invented  the 
art  of  writing. 

Hendrick  Willem  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  Mankind 


Now,  note  the  writing  skills  which  are  illustrated  by  this 

paragraph. 

1.  The  writer  has  chosen  a  subject  or  topic  for  his  paragraph. 
He  is  writing  about  the  Egyptians. 

2.  To  give  himself  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  paragraph  in 
greater  detail,  and  thus  to  make  it  more  interesting,  the 
writer  has  chosen  to  write  about  one  part  of  the  topic.  He 
has  made  a  statement  about  the  topic.  He  could  have  told 
us  that  the  Egyptians  were  great  builders  or  famous  sail¬ 
ors.  The  statement  he  has  made  about  the  Egyptians  (the 
topic)  is  that  they  taught  us  many  things.  This  statement 
controls  the  paragraph;  that  is,  everything  else  that  is  said 
in  the  paragraph  should  be  about  the  things  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  taught  the  modern  world. 

3.  The  sentence  in  which  the  statement  about  the  topic  is 
made  is  the  topic  sentence.  Quite  often  it  is  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  paragraph,  as  in  this  selection.  However,  it  may 
be  the  second  or  third  sentence,  or  even  the  last  sentence. 
Some  paragraphs  do  not  have  a  topic  sentence. 

4.  The  topic  sentence  contains  key  zuords  which  tell  quite 
precisely  what  ideas  can  be  included  in  the  paragraph.  The 
key  words  Egyptians,  taught,  and  many  things  indicate 
the  kinds  of  ideas  which  will  fit  into  this  paragraph. 

5.  The  paragraph  is  developed  by  supporting  statements 
which  are  related  to  the  general  statement  made  in  the 
topic  sentence.  The  supporting  statements  give  specific 
details  related  to  the  statement  made  about  the  topic.  A 
diagram,  such  as  the  one  that  follows,  is  one  way  of  show¬ 
ing  how  the  details  are  related  to  the  topic  sentence. 
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GENERAL 
STATEMENT 

DETAIL  1  L- 

DETAIL  2  U- 


DETAIL  3 


DETAIL  5 


DETAIL  6 


The  Egyptians  taught  us  many  things. 
They  were  excellent  farmers. 


detail  4 


L 


They  knew  all  about  irrigation. 

- They  built  temples 

which  were  afterwards 
copied  by  the  Greeks 
and  which  served  as  the 
earliest  models  for  the 
churches  in  which  we 
worship  nowadays. 


They  had  invented  a 

calendar  which  proved 
to  be  such  a  useful 
instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  measuring  time 
that  it  has  survived  with 
few  changes  until  today. 

But  most  important  of 
all,  the  Egyptians  had 
learned  how  to  preserve 
speech  for  the  benefit  of  — ► 
future  generations. 

They  had  invented  the 
art  of  writing. - 


6.  Besides  the  relationship  between  each  supporting  state¬ 
ment  and  the  topic  sentence,  there  is  a  relationship,  an 
order,  among  the  supporting  statements.  This  relationship 
is  usually  attained  by  three  methods.  First,  it  is  provided 
for,  in  part,  by  the  topic  sentence.  The  diagram  above 
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illustrates  this  method.  Second,  the  relationship  results 
from  the  order  in  which  the  supporting  sentences  are  writ¬ 
ten.  Van  Loon  wishes  to  emphasize  the  art  of  writing; 
therefore  he  places  that  statement  last.  Third,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  certain  words 
or  groups  of  words  which  help  show  how  the  detail  in  one 
sentence  relates  to  the  detail  in  another.  Thus  the  words 
But  most  important  relate  sentence  (6)  to  the  preceding 
sentences.  The  other  things  taught  us  were  important,  but 
this  one  is  most  important. 

7.  The  writer  has  written  a  concluding  statement  for  the 
paragraph.  He  has  ended  the  paragraph  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  supporting  statement.  This  is  one  way  of  conclud¬ 
ing  a  paragraph.  Some  other  ways  of  ending  a  paragraph 
are  by  restating  the  idea  of  the  topic  sentence,  by  sum¬ 
marizing  what  is  said  in  the  supporting  statements,  by 
stating  the  effect  or  result  of  the  actions  or  happenings 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentences,  or  by  describing  the 
feeling  or  impression  which  is  created  by  what  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  statements. 

8.  The  writer  has  also  chosen  words  which  are  specific  and 
precise. 

EXERCISE  VI:  Apply  Your  Understanding 
of  the  Paragraph 

Read  the  selection  below,  from  Call  of  the  Wild ,  by  Jack 
London,  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it.  The  story  is 
about  a  dog,  part  St.  Bernard,  kidnapped  from  California  and 
taken  to  the  Klondike  to  be  used  as  a  sled  dog  during  the  gold 
rush  in  1897.  The  wilderness  does  call  to  Buck,  the  dog;  he 
wants  to  leave  man’s  civilization.  The  Yeehats  were  an  In¬ 
dian  tribe. 

( 1 )  The  Yeehats  were  dancing  about  the  wreckage  of  the 
spruce-bough  lodge  when  they  heard  a  fearful  roaring  and 
saw  rushing  upon  them  an  animal  the  like  of  which  they 
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had  never  seen  before.  (2)  It  was  Buck,  a  live  hurricane  of 
fury,  hurling  himself  upon  them  in  a  frenzy  to  destroy.  ( 3 ) 
He  sprang  at  the  foremost  man  (it  was  the  chief  of  the  Yee- 
hats)  ripping  the  throat  wide  open  till  the  rent  jugular 
spouted  a  fountain  of  blood.  (4)  He  did  not  pause  to  worry 
the  victim,  but  ripped  in  passing,  with  the  next  bound  tear¬ 
ing  open  the  throat  of  a  second  man.  (5)  There  was  no  with¬ 
standing  him.  (6)  He  plunged  about  in  their  very  midst, 
tearing,  rending,  destroying,  in  constant  and  terrific  motion 
which  defied  the  arrows  they  discharged  at  him.  (7)  In  fact, 
so  inconceivably  rapid  were  his  movements,  and  so  closely 
were  the  Indians  tangled  together,  that  they  shot  one  another 
with  the  arrows;  and  one  young  hunter,  hurling  a  spear  at 
Buck  in  mid  air,  drove  it  through  the  chest  of  another  hun¬ 
ter  with  such  force  that  the  point  broke  through  the  skin  of 
the  back  and  stood  out  beyond.  (8)  Then  a  panic  seized  the 
Yeehats  and  they  fled  in  terror  to  the  woods,  proclaiming  as 
they  fled  the  advent  of  an  Evil  Spirit. 

Jack  London,  The  Call  of  the  Wild 


1.  What  idea  is  stated  in  both  sentences  (1)  and  (2)? 

2.  Consider  sentence  (2)  to  be  the  topic  sentence. 

(a)  What  is  the  general  topic  of  the  paragraph? 

(b)  In  your  own  words,  what  statement  does  the  writer 
make  about  the  topic  in  the  topic  sentence? 

(c)  Copy  the  topic  sentence  and  underline  the  key  words. 

(d)  How  does  sentence  (1)  contribute  to  the  meaning  or 
effect  of  the  paragraph?  Could  sentence  (1)  be  omitted 
without  any  effect  upon  the  paragraph?  Explain. 

3.  (a)  Following  sentence  (2),  which  of  the  supporting 
statements  give  details  directly  related  to  the  general  state¬ 
ment  in  the  topic  sentence? 

(b)  In  each  of  the  sentences  you  identified  in  (a)  above, 
which  words  relate  to  the  key  words  in  the  topic  sentence? 
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(c)  The  author  has  arranged  statements  in  a  certain 
order  in  the  paragraph.  How  does  this  order  contribute 
to  the  relationships  among  the  supporting  statements? 

(d)  In  which  sentences  has  the  writer  used  certain  words 
to  strengthen  the  relationships  among  the  supporting 
statements?  Identify  the  words  and  the  statements  in 
which  they  are  used. 

4.  By  which  of  the  following  methods  has  the  writer  con¬ 
cluded  the  paragraph? 

(a)  using  the  most  important  supporting  statement 

(b)  restating  the  idea  of  the  topic  sentence 

(c)  summarizing  the  ideas  in  the  supporting  statements 

(d)  stating  the  effect  or  result 

(e)  stating  the  feeling  or  impression 

5.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
paragraph  if  sentence  (5)  had  been  written  He  could  not 
be  withstood ?  Explain. 

6.  The  paragraph  conveys  the  idea  of  intense  action. 

(a)  Select  the  words  in  sentence  (2)  which  suggest  ac¬ 
tion. 

(b)  Examine  sentences  (3),  (4),  and  (6).  Which  words 
in  each  of  these  sentences  suggest  action?  What  kinds  of 
words  are  they;  that  is,  are  they  mostly  adjectives,  like 
live,  or  verb-form  words,  like  hurling,  or  nouns,  like  hur¬ 
ricane,  all  in  sentence  (2)?  Count  each  type  of  word  you 
have  identified  in  sentences  (2)  to  (6)  to  determine  your 
answer. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  your  findings  in  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
what  advice  would  you  give  to  someone  who  wanted  to 
write  a  paragraph  conveying  the  idea  of  intense  activity? 
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7.  Would  you  say  that  the  writer  is  concerned  mainly  with 
communicating  facts,  or  with  arousing  the  emotions,  or 
with  both?  Explain.  If  you  feel  that  London’s  writing  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  senses,  at  least  in  part,  explain  how  this  effect 
is  created. 

8.  Which  paragraph,  the  one  written  by  Van  Loon  or  the  one 
written  by  London,  appeals  to  the  senses  more?  What  is  it 
in  the  writing  of  each  that  makes  for  the  different  effect? 
What  does  the  way  in  which  each  of  the  two  paragraphs 
is  written  tell  you  about  the  author’s  purpose? 


EXERCISE  VII:  Express  Your  Understanding 

Nordhoff  and  Hall,  in  a  paragraph  you  examined,  wrote  of 
an  unforgettable  scene.  Jack  London,  in  another  paragraph, 
pictured  a  remarkable  action.  Write  a  paragraph  about  a 
scene  or  action  that  you  have  experienced. 

You  do  not  need  to  have  had  or  to  imagine  experiences  such 
as  the  two  you  have  read  about,  but  you  should  write  about 
what  you  know.  Remember  that  it  is  discovering  the  right 
language  for  the  experience  that  matters.  Someone  else,  even 
if  he  had  seen  a  flogged  seaman,  might  have  written,  “I  saw 
a  nasty  kind  of  thing  today.”  Or  another  person,  describing 
Buck’s  attack,  might  have  said,  “I  saw  a  big  dog  chasing  some 
guys  in  the  bush.”  What  matters  is  that  you  have  thought 
about  an  experience,  and  felt  it.  Then  the  scene  of  a  boy  who 
has  lost  his  dog,  or  the  action  of  the  same  boy  looking  for  it, 
can  be  expressed  effectively  in  writing. 

When  you  write,  use  what  you  know  about  the  paragraph. 
Think  of  your  purpose  and  audience.  Your  classmates  may 
want  to  hear  you  read  your  paragraph. 


CHAPTER  II 


Looking  at  Language 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Read  the  two  letters  which  appear  below.  Then  answer 
the  questions  that  follow. 

A.  Dear  Joyce: 

In  response  to  your  recent  letter  describing  your 
trip  to  Montreal,  I  have  the  following  comments  to 
make:  First,  I  am  delighted  that  you  were  able  to  go. 
Second,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  stay  there 
would  have  given  you  considerable  satisfaction.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I,  too,  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  visiting  that  city. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  during  July  I  followed 
the  plans  that  I  had  communicated  to  you  in  my 
previous  letter.  I  confined  my  activities  to  the  vicinity 
of  my  home  and  undertook  only  a  few  short  excur¬ 
sions.  My  summer,  consequently,  lacked  excitement. 

I  will  be  grateful  for  an  early  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

Joanne  Sinclair 

B.  Dear  Sir, 

What  a  delightful  surprise! 

Last  night  I  opened  the  Daily  News  at  the  adver¬ 
tising  section  and  guess  what  I  found!  How  did  you 
know  that  I  wanted  a  job  for  the  summer?  It  sounds 
like  a  perfect  set-up. 
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Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  would  like  to  work  for  your  firm 
as  a  sign  painter.  That  line  of  work  is  right  down  my 
alley.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I’ve  had  one  thing  or  an¬ 
other  to  do  with  painting  all  my  life.  As  a  kid,  I 
painted  pictures  on  my  bedroom  walls.  Best  of  all 
was  one  Hallowe’en  when  Jake,  Hank,  and  I  splashed 
red  paint  on  the  church  hall.  It  was  crazy,  man!  But, 
seriously,  I  have  had  experience  in  the  sign  painting 
racket.  I’m  sure  that  Scotty  Baker,  president  of 
Scintillating  Signs,  will  tell  you  what  a  good  guy  I 
am. 

I  guess  it’s  a  lucky  day  for  both  of  us.  You’re  on 
the  way  to  getting  yourself  a  rip-snorting  employee. 

If  you  want  any  more  dope  on  me,  just  give  me  a 
dingle  at  926-1721,  any  time. 

Your  future  buddy, 
John  Corker 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  (a)  What  kind  of  letter  is  A  intended  to  be? 

(b)  Does  it  succeed  in  being  a  good  letter  of  this 
kind?  Why,  or  why  not? 

2.  (a)  What  kind  of  letter  is  B  intended  to  be? 

(b)  Does  it  succeed  in  being  a  good  letter  of  this 
kind?  Why,  or  why  not? 

3.  What  do  these  two  examples  suggest  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  purpose  for  which  a  person 
writes  and  the  kind  or  level  of  language  that  he  uses? 

4.  Rewrite  letter  A  or  letter  B  in  language  which  you 
consider  appropriate  for  the  audience  and  purpose. 
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“ But  all  I  said  was,  7 
want  a  dog 


■ 

LANGUAGE = VOCABULARY + GRAMMAR 


Language  consists  of  words  (vocabulary)  and  a  system  of 
patterns  for  using  the  words  (grammar).  A  child  uttering 
the  simplest  kind  of  sentence  is  already  using  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  his  language.  By  the  time  children  begin 
school,  most  of  them  understand  up  to  15,000  words  and  are 
able  to  use  a  variety  of  patterns,  some  quite  complex,  to 
express  their  ideas  and  feelings. 


What  Else  Have  You  Done?  Language  Depends 


This  background  of  language  is  not  enough,  however,  to 
make  children  beginning  school  able  to  express  themselves 
fully  and  accurately  on  all  subjects.  They  will  need  to  grow 
in  experience  and  in  language. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us.  Experience  and  language  for  us 
are  intertwined.  We  have  to  know  a  subject  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  ourselves  about  it  accurately  and  effectively. 
At  the  same  time,  the  act  of  attempting  to  express  ourselves 
clearly  and  well  about  a  subject  extends  our  language  and 
helps  us  to  know  the  subject.  This  kind  of  growth  in  experi¬ 
ence  and  in  language  normally  goes  on  throughout  our  lives. 


II  llllli 
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Individual  Experiences  Give  Shades  of  Meaning 

The  experiences  which  people  have  had  affect  the  mean¬ 
ings  they  give  to  words.  A  number  of  people  may  know  a 
particular  word,  yet  they  may  attach  different  shades  of 
meaning  to  it  because  of  their  experiences.  Thus,  snow  may 
be  understood  differently  by  a  girl  who  has  never  seen  it,  by 
a  boy  who  is  a  keen  skier,  and  by  a  man  who  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  a  snowstorm. 

EXERCISE  I:  Consider  Experience  and  Meaning 

1.  Each  of  the  four  pictures  on  the  opposite  page  represents 
an  experience  which  can  be  related  to  the  word  hungry  as 
it  might  be  used  in  a  statement  such  as  I’m  hungry. 

(a)  Which  experience  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  association  with  the  word  hungry ? 

(b)  Which  experience  represents  a  growing  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  general  meaning  of  hungry ? 

(c)  In  which  experience  may  hungry  suggest  stuffing 
oneself  with  more  food  than  the  human  body  normally 
requires? 

(d)  In  which  experience  may  hungry  suggest  getting  food 
as  part  of  a  larger,  pleasant  activity? 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  pictures.  Don’t  simply 
tell  what  you  see,  but  write  about  an  idea  which  the 
picture  brings  to  mind.  In  searching  for  the  idea,  ask  your¬ 
self  such  questions  as  these :  What  thoughts  does  this  pic¬ 
ture  bring  to  mind?  How  does  it  make  me  feel?  What  does 
it  tell  me  about  people  and  the  world? 

EXERCISE  II:  Look  at  Language  and  Experience 

1.  The  meaning  which  you  get  from  a  word  depends  basically 
on  the  experience,  real  or  indirect,  that  you  have  of  the 
thing  for  which  the  word  stands.  For  instance,  what  do 
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you  know  about  a  comet ?  Before  reading  further  than  the 
end  of  this  paragraph,  write  three  or  four  related  sentences 
telling  what  a  comet  is. 

2.  Your  meaning  and  understanding  of  the  word  comet  is 
limited  by  the  experiences  you  have  had.  You  may  have 
seen  a  comet,  or  a  picture  of  one.  You  may  have  heard 
someone  speaking  about  comets,  or  have  read  about  them. 
The  extent  of  your  experience  through  seeing,  listening, 
and  reading  will  largely  determine  the  depth  of  meaning 
you  have  of  the  word. 

Assume  that  you  know  nothing  about  comets.  You  can 
start  finding  out  about  them  by  looking  up  the  word  comet 
in  a  dictionary.  You  may  find  a  definition  such  as  this: 

A  member  of  the  solar  system  which  usually  moves  in  ec¬ 
centric  orbits,  with  the  sun  in  the  focus.  A  perfectly  formed 
comet  consists  of  three  parts:  the  nucleus,  the  envelope  or 
coma,  and  the  tail. 

(a)  Does  this  definition  help  you  to  understand  what  a 
comet  is?  Explain. 

(b)  What  kind  of  problem  might  this  definition  leave  you 
with  in  your  attempt  to  discover  what  a  comet  is?  What 
would  you  need  to  solve  this  problem?  Do  you  see  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  the  meaning  a  person  has  of  a 
word  depends  on  his  experience  of  the  thing  the  word 
stands  for? 

3.  Let  us  substitute  the  following  statement  for  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  in  Question  2,  above : 

A  member  of  the  sun’s  family  which  moves  in  an  oval  path 
around  the  sun. 

(a)  Is  the  new  sentence  easier  to  understand  than  the 
original  statement?  Why? 

(b)  Do  you  think  that  the  new  sentence  is  as  accurate  as 
the  original  statement?  Explain. 
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(c)  What  do  your  answers  to  Questions  (a)  and  (b)  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  about  the  relation  between  language  and  ex¬ 
perience? 

4.  One  way  of  increasing  your  experience  is  by  reading.  Read 
the  following  passage  on  comets.  Then  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  follow  it. 

Comets  are  the  most  oddly  behaved  objects  in  the  sky. 
No  two  of  them  act  exactly  alike.  Most  appear  without 
warning,  seemingly  out  of  nowhere,  too  faint  at  first  to  be 
detected  except  as  fuzzy  dots  of  light  on  the  photographic 
plates  of  automatic  cameras  attached  to  telescope  lenses; 
this  great  majority  of  the  comet  family  move  in  elliptical 
(oval)  paths,  remain  visible  to  earthly  observers  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  then  disappear  into  the  depths  of  space. 
There  are  a  few  comets  that  return  periodically,  on  predict¬ 
able  timetables,  following  almost  the  same  track  they  were 
on  originally.  But  even  those  few  have  little  in  common. 
The  tracks  travelled  by  some  of  them  must  extend  very  far 
away  from  the  sun,  for  decades  pass  between  their  appear¬ 
ances.  Other  comets  come  back  at  intervals  as  short  as 
three  to  four  years.  Halley’s  comet  (named  after  the  British 
astronomer  Edmund  Halley,  who  predicted  its  return  in 
1758)  was  seen,  with  a  single  exception,  every  seventy- 
seven  years  on  the  average  from  240  b.c.  to  1910  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  again  in  1987.  For  reasons  that  will  be¬ 
come  clear  later  in  this  manuscript,  it  should  be  noted  that 
one  of  the  few  characteristics  shared  by  all  of  the  1700 
comets  observed  since  2316  b.c.  is  the  common  focal  point 
of  their  elliptical  orbits  —  the  sun. 

Though  most  comets  are  too  small  to  be  measured  ac¬ 
curately,  some  are  enormous.  The  great  comet  of  1843  had 
a  tail  twice  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun.  The  head  of  the  comet  of  1811  was  alone  bigger  than 
the  sun.  The  heads  of  some  comets  are  composed  of  a 
bright  nucleus,  or  center,  shrouded  by  a  misty  coma,  or 
covering;  in  the  heads  of  other  comets,  no  nucleus  can  be 
seen.  Still  others  have  displayed  a  cluster  of  bright  nuclei. 
The  coma  may  or  may  not  have  a  tail.  Again,  one  of  the 
few  similarities  among  comets  must  be  remarked  on : 
Where  a  nucleus  is  present,  discharges  of  some  kind  usually 
stream  from  it  into  the  coma  and  the  tail. 
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Planet  earth  passed  through  the  tail  of  Halley’s  comet  in 
1910,  while  the  comet  head  was  15,000,000  miles  away. 
Despite  its  giant  size,  the  comet  did  not  contain  enough 
mass  to  exert  any  noticeable  gravitational  pull  on  earth. 
Brooks’  comet  in  1866  passed  between  the  satellites  of 
planet  Jupiter  and  Jupiter  itself  without  causing  the  slight¬ 
est  disturbance  in  the  orbits  of  the  satellites,  although  the 
comet’s  own  orbit  was  shortened  from  twenty-seven  years 
to  seven.  By  contrasting  these  experiences,  it  is  seen  that 
comets  are  by  earthly  measure  insubstantial  stuff. 

Donald  Robey,  “The  Origin  of  Comets”, 
Saturday  Review  (adapted) 

(a)  List  five  new  things  which  you  have  learned  about 
comets  from  this  selection. 

(b)  Were  there  other  things  that  you  learned?  If  there 
were,  you  increased,  through  this  knowledge,  your  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  comet.  You  can  extend  your  understanding 
of  it  further  by  looking  at  pictures  of  comets.  This  mean¬ 
ing  may  increase  even  more  when  you  see  Halley’s  comet 
in  1987. 

Remember  that  what  is  true  about  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  word  comet  is  true  for  other  words. 

(c)  List  five  words  or  ideas  from  the  selection  that  are 
new  to  you,  or  that  you  do  not  understand  at  present.  For 
some  of  these  words  or  ideas  you  may  need  to  extend  your 
understanding.  As  you  do,  you  will  extend  your  language. 

WHAT'S  A  WORD?  WORDS  ARE  SYMBOLS 


Words  are  signs  or  symbols;  they  are  not  the  things  that 
they  stand  for.  For  example,  knowing  the  word  boy  is  not 
the  same  as  knowing  what  a  boy  is.  The  word  threw  is  not  the 
act  of  having  hurled;  the  word  rock  is  not  the  stone;  car  is 
not  the  vehicle;  window  is  not  the  pane  of  glass.  The  word  is 
not  the  thing. 

However,  the  knowledge  of  the  thing,  along  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  word  which  is  the  symbol  for  the  thing,  makes  it 
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possible  for  people  to  communicate.  This  is  so  because  a 
great  many  people  —  that  is,  all  who  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  —  use  the  same  set  of  symbols  and  let  each  symbol 
refer  to  a  generally  similar  thing.  Thus,  most  people  who 
speak  English  will  associate  the  word  boy  with  a  young  hu¬ 
man  male,  and  the  word  rock  with  some  form  of  hard  mineral 
substance.  To  most  English-speaking  people,  the  word  car 
will  mean  a  four-wheeled,  rubber-tired  vehicle  powered  by  a 
motor. 


e  General  Meaning 

■ 


Nature  o 


It  is  true  that  all  people  who  speak  a  common  language  will 
probably  not  have  the  identical  mental  picture  in  relation 
to  a  particular  word.  Their  experiences  of  the  thing  for  which 
a  word  stands  may  not  have  been  identical.  For  example,  the 
word  window,  to  one  person,  might  mean  a  large  sheet  of 
glass  framed  by  a  wall  of  his  living  room.  To  another,  window 
might  mean  a  smaller  sheet  of  glass  in  the  body  of  his  auto¬ 
mobile.  A  third  might  think  of  a  rectangular  opening  which 
admits  air  and  light,  and  through  which  one  is  able  to  look 
out  of  a  building.  However,  the  experiences  and  the  resulting 
mental  pictures  have  been  sufficiently  similar  for  all  these 
meanings  to  fall  within  the  same  general  meaning:  that  a 
window  is  an  opening  which  has  been  made  for  the  special 
purpose  of  looking  out  of  something.  This  is  the  important 
point :  because  they  have  the  experience  of  what  a  particular 
word  stands  for  —  that  is,  because  they  have  the  general 
meaning  —  they  can  use  that  word  to  communicate. 


Connotation 


idual  Meaning: 


Words  can  have  an  individual  meaning  as  well  as  a  general 
meaning.  While  all  people  may  agree  that  a  car  is  a  motor- 
powered  vehicle  with  four  wheels  and  a  body,  the  word  car 
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may  mean  something  more,  and  different,  to  a  racing  driver, 
to  a  boy  who  wants  to  invest  his  entire  savings  of  two  hundred 
dollars  in  a  second-hand  car,  and  to  a  woman  whose  husband 
has  just  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  Similarly, 
while  all  people  might  agree  that  the  word  girl  means  “a  fe¬ 
male  child”,  the  word  may  bring  additional  and  different 
meanings  to  a  father,  to  a  young  man  preparing  for  his  first 
date,  and  to  the  high  school  boy  who  has  to  take  his  little 
sister  to  the  movies.  The  general  meaning  of  a  word  is  called 
the  denotation.  The  individual  meaning  is  called  its  conno¬ 
tation. 

Some  words  have  acquired  certain  connotations  through 
use.  We  react  differently  depending  on  whether  someone 
calls  us  robust,  plump,  flabby,  or  fat.  Normally,  we  might 
react  differently  when  we  heard  that  a  man  was  thrifty,  from 
the  way  we  would  react  if  we  heard  that  he  was  a  miser,  a 
penny  pincher,  or  a  tightwad.  A  woman  might  feel  flattered 
to  be  called  glamorous,  a  man  might  feel  insulted. 


Words  and  Patterns:  Consider  the  Context 


Words  are  only  one  of  the  parts  of  language.  When  we 
express  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  arrange  the  words  in 
certain  kinds  of  patterns  in  sentences.  Further,  we  arrange 
sentences  in  related  series.  The  sentence,  or  the  group  of 
related  sentences  in  which  a  word  is  used,  is  called  the  con¬ 
text. 

In  the  use  of  language,  the  meanings  of  all  words  are  im¬ 
portant  primarily  in  the  context  in  which  they  occur.  This 
point  can  be  illustrated  if  we  look  again  at  some  words  which 
were  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter;  specifically,  the  words 
boy,  threw,  rock,  car,  and  window.  When  we  arrange  these 
words  in  the  sentence  The  boy  threzu  a  rock  through  my  car 
window,  we  realize  that  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the  words 
becomes  more  specific.  We  are  aware  that  the  boy  is  not  just 
“a  young  human  male”;  he  is  at  least  big  enough  to  throw 
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things.  We  can  conclude  that  the  rock  is  a  small  one,  not  one 
weighing  five  hundred  pounds  (or  else  the  boy  is  a  most 
unusual  child!).  We  know,  as  well,  that  the  window  is  not  one 
in  a  building.  Thus,  it  is  in  the  context  of  what  we  hear  or 
what  we  read  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  meanings 
of  words.  Similarly,  in  the  context  of  what  we  say  or  what  we 
write,  we  have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  words  for  expressing  our  ideas. 

Context:  A  Key  to  New  Words 

The  context  not  only  makes  more  specific  the  general 
meaning  of  the  words  with  which  we  are  familiar,  it  can  give 
clues  to  the  meanings  of  words  which  are  unfamiliar  to  us. 
After  we  encounter  a  particular  word  in  a  variety  of  contexts, 
that  word  becomes  more  meaningful  to  us.  As  we  mature,  this 
is  probably  the  most  usual  way  for  us  to  get  at  meaning,  to 
increase  our  vocabulary,  and,  in  that  way,  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  our  language.  We  may  then  need  to  go  to  the 
dictionary  to  check  and  extend  the  meaning.  Finally,  we 
should  test  the  dictionary  meaning  in  the  context. 

Context  and  Connotation 

The  individual  meaning  of  a  word  (its  connotation)  may 
differ  according  to  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  A  person 
would  normally  be  angry  if  someone  called  him  a  thief.  How¬ 
ever,  he  would  probably  only  laugh  at  being  called  thief  by  a 
friend  after  he  had  sneaked  a  bite  of  the  friend’s  chocolate 
bar. 

EXERCISE  III:  Use  What  You  Know  About  Context 

1.  The  meaning  of  a  word  in  speech  or  writing  depends  upon 
the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  The  context  may  also  give 
us  clues  about  the  meanings  of  words  with  which  we  are 
not  familiar.  Read  the  following  passage  from  Who  Has 
Seen  the  Wind,  a  book  about  a  boy  growing  up  on  the 
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Canadian  prairie.  Try  to  get  the  meanings  of  the  italicized 
words  from  the  context. 

Here  was  the  least  common  denominator  of  nature,  the 
skeleton  requirements  simply,  of  land  and  sky  —  Saskat¬ 
chewan  prairie.  It  lay  wide  around  the  town,  stretching  tan 
to  the  far  line  of  the  sky,  clumped  with  low  buck  brush  and 
wild  rose  bushes,  shimmering  under  the  late  June  sun  and 
waiting  for  the  unfailing  visitation  of  wind,  gentle  at  first, 
barely  stroking  the  long  grasses  and  giving  them  life;  later, 
a  long,  hot  gusting  that  would  lift  the  black  top  soil  and  pile 
it  in  barrow  pits  along  the  roads  or  in  deep  banks  against 
the  fences. 

But  for  now,  it  was  as  though  a  magnificent  breath  were 
being  held;  still  puffs  of  cloud  were  high  in  the  sky,  retain¬ 
ing  their  shapes  for  hours  on  end,  one  of  them  near  the 
horizon,  presenting  a  profile  view  of  blown  cheeks  and  ex¬ 
tended  lips  like  the  wind  personification  upon  an  old  map. 

Over  the  prairie,  cattle  stood  still  as  the  clouds,  listless 
beside  the  dried-up  slough  beds  which  held  no  water  for 
them.  Where  the  snow  white  of  alkali  edged  the  course  of 
the  river,  a  thin  trickle  of  water  made  its  way  toward  the 
town  low  upon  the  horizon.  Silver  willow,  heavy  with  dust, 
grew  along  the  river  banks,  perfuming  the  air  around  with 
its  honey  smell. 

Just  before  the  town  the  river  took  a  wide  loop  as  though 
in  search  of  some  variation  in  the  prairie’s  flat  surface, 
found  it  in  a  deep-cut  coulee  ragged  with  underbrush,  and 
entered  the  town  at  its  eastern  edge.  A  clotting  of  frame 
houses  inhabited  by  some  eighteen  hundred  souls,  the  town 
had  grown  up  on  either  side  of  the  river  from  the  seed  of 
one  homesteader’s  sod  hut  built  in  the  spring  of  eighteen- 
seventy-five. 

W.  O.  Mitchell,  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind 


(a)  Find  the  meaning  of  shimmering,  alkali,  and  clot¬ 
ting  in  the  dictionary.  Test  the  meaning  of  each  in  the 
context  of  the  passage. 

(b)  Listed  below  are  a  number  of  the  words  italicized  in 
the  passage.  Opposite  each  are  two  meanings.  Select 
the  meaning  for  each  word  which  best  fits  the  context  in 
which  the  word  appears. 
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clumped 

visitation 

barrow 

magnificent 

profile 

personification 

listless 

variation 

coulee 


(i)  shaped  into  a  clump 

(ii)  arranged  into  groups  or  masses 

(i)  the  act  of  visiting 

(ii)  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  official  inspection 

(i)  a  wheelbarrow 

(ii)  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones  over 
an  ancient  grave 

(i)  richly  coloured 

(ii)  grand 

(i)  a  brief  description  of  a  person’s 
career 

(ii)  a  side  view 

(i)  a  thing  or  idea  represented  as  a 
person 

(ii)  a  striking  example 

(i)  seeming  too  tired  to  care  about 
anything 

(ii)  not  interested  in  things 

(i)  change 

(ii)  an  amount  of  change 

(i)  a  stream  of  lava 

(ii)  a  deep  ditch  or  ravine 


(c)  One  clue  to  the  meaning  of  shimmering  as  having 
something  to  do  with  “light”  is  given  by  the  words  under 
the  late  June  sun.  What  groups  of  words  —  that  is, 
phrases  —  in  the  context  of  the  passage  give  clues  to  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words? 

clumped  alkali  profile  coulee 

barrow  variation  listless 


(d)  You  extend  your  understanding  of  a  word  as  you 
encounter  it  in  new  contexts  and  consider  its  meaning  in 
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each  of  them.  What  is  the  meaning  of  arrogant  in  the 
context  of  this  sentence: 

The  boy’s  arrogant  behavior  caused  all  his  friends  to 
turn  against  him. 

Define  the  word  to  the  extent  that  you  are  able  from  the 
sentence.  Do  not  check  the  dictionary  yet. 

Now,  study  the  context  in  which  arrogant  appears  in 
each  of  the  following  statements. 

After  he  had  received  the  highest  marks  in  the  school, 
he  became  more  arrogant  than  ever. 

Arrogant  to  the  end,  he  strutted  down  the  street, 
ignoring  his  friends. 

He  showed  his  arrogant  manner  again  when  he  said, 
“Get  out  of  the  way  and  let  me  do  this.  You  don’t 
know  a  thing  about  it.” 

John’s  arrogant  remarks  caused  Anne  to  feel  only 
pity  for  him;  she  knew  that  he  was  not  as  important 
in  school  as  he  thought  he  was. 

In  the  light  of  what  you  have  read,  write  another  defini¬ 
tion  of  arrogant.  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence.  Then  check 
the  meaning  of  arrogant  in  a  dictionary.  Is  your  definition 
similar  to  the  dictionary  definition? 

Looking  closely  at  particular  words  in  different  contexts 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  improving  your  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

(e)  To  which  of  the  five  senses  does  the  selection  appeal? 
List  these  in  your  notebook.  Opposite  each  of  the  senses 
you  have  identified,  write  examples,  from  the  selection, 
of  words  or  phrases  which  appeal  to  that  sense. 

(f)  What  is  meant  by  the  words  like  the  ivind  personifi¬ 
cation  upon  an  old  map ?  Could  you  draw  a  picture  of  the 
wind  personification?  Try. 
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(g)  Could  you  draw  a  picture  of  the  scene  described  in 
the  selection?  How  fully  are  shapes  and  colors  described 
or  suggested?  In  part,  the  author  describes  the  scene.  As 
a  reader,  what  do  you  need  to  bring  to  the  selection  to 
supply  the  details  for  the  scene?  You  might  try  to  draw 
the  scene  and  to  color  it.  Perhaps  you  could  then  judge 
who  in  your  class  had  recreated  the  scene  most  effectively. 
Might  the  drawing  help  you  to  understand  what  the  author 
is  trying  to  express  in  language?  Explain. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  con¬ 
text  can  be  extremely  important.  What  might  be  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  It’s  red,  expressed  in  relation  to 
each  of  the  following? 

(a)  a  traffic  light 

(b)  a  slice  of  roast  beef  at  the  restaurant 

(c)  a  girl’s  face  at  a  party 

(d)  a  man’s  face  as  he  comes  indoors  in  winter 

(e)  a  woman’s  hand  in  a  TV  advertisement 

(f)  a  boy’s  back  after  he  has  been  sunbathing 

(g)  a  rose 

(h)  the  top  of  a  wood  stove 

3.  Some  words  have  acquired  certain  connotations.  Choose, 
from  the  following  sets  of  words  (a)  to  (j),  the  word,  or 
group  of  words,  which  usually  carries  the  most  favorable 
connotation  and  the  one  which  carries  the  least  favorable 
connotation. 

(a)  spit,  saliva 

(b)  skinny,  slim,  thin 

(c)  stubborn,  pig-headed,  strong-willed 

(d)  relax,  loaf,  do  nothing 

(e)  old-fashioned,  antique,  ancient 

(f)  nag,  steed,  horse 

(g)  female,  lady,  woman 

(h)  limousine,  taxi,  hack 
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(i)  soiled,  dirty,  filthy 

(j)  quarrel,  argue,  dispute 

4.  For  each  of  the  following  words,  find  at  least  two  syno¬ 
nyms  (words  having  a  meaning  that  is  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  another  word)  and  arrange  them, 
beginning  with  the  word  having  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
notation  and  finishing  with  the  one  having  the  least  favor¬ 
able  connotation. 

house  car  thrifty  dog  proud 

5.  The  effect  we  create  through  the  use  of  language  can  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  we  use  words  having  a  favorable  conno¬ 
tation  or  words  having  an  unfavorable  connotation.  For 
example,  it  does  make  a  difference  whether  we  say  The 
strong-willed  child  misrepresented  the  truth  or  The  pig¬ 
headed  brat  lied.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  which 
has  a  generally  favorable  connotation,  so  that  it  will  have 
an  unfavorable  connotation.  Concentrate  on  substituting 
words  with  an  unfavorable  connotation. 

Mr.  James  is  an  inactive  man  who  believes  in  relaxing 
as  much  as  possible.  His  neighbors  dislike  him  because  he 
overlooks  his  duties  on  the  farm.  However,  Mr.  James  is 
too  independent  to  be  concerned.  He  has  his  small  house  to 
live  in.  For  company  he  has  his  aged  steed  and  homely  dog. 
The  children  say  that  he  is  very  unusual. 


Learn  to  Shift  Gears:  Levels  of  Language 


As  a  rule,  the  kind  or  level  of  language  we  use  changes  as 
we  become  more  mature.  We  find  that  we  are  able  to  express 
ourselves  more  precisely  and  effectively,  particularly  if  we 
make  an  effort  to  improve. 

Just  as  the  level  of  use  of  language  may  vary  between  the 
child  and  the  adult  because  of  their  different  levels  of  ma¬ 
turity,  so  the  level  of  language  of  a  mature  person  may  vary 
depending  on  the  purpose,  the  situation,  and  the  audi- 
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ence.  For  example,  at  a  party,  the  way  we  speak  to  a  friend 
differs  from  the  way  we  speak  to  the  friend’s  mother.  The 
way  we  speak  on  a  baseball  team  differs  from  the  way  we 
speak  on  a  debating  team.  The  language  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  is  normally  not  the  same  as  the  language  in  a  letter 
of  application  for  a  job. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  there  is  only  one  level  of  English, 
that  the  language  we  use  informally  in  speaking  or  writing 
to  friends  is  not  good.  More  properly,  we  should  be  concerned 
about  the  level  of  English  which  is  right  for  the  situation.  Of 
course,  this  view  means  learning  and  being  able  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  effectively  in  the  most  formal  situation  as  well  as  in 
the  very  informal  one. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Use  What  You  Know  About 
Levels  of  Language 

1.  In  part,  the  level  of  language  at  which  we  speak  or  write 
depends  on  the  words  we  use. 

Assume  that  you  are  being  interviewed  for  a  job.  You 
want  to  leave  the  impression  with  the  interviewer  that 
you  can  use  language  well,  but  not  in  an  unnatural  or 
overly  superior  manner.  Which  one,  or  set,  of  the  words  in 
brackets  in  each  of  the  sentences  below  would  be  most 
appropriate? 

(a)  I  worked  for  two  years  in  a  (garage,  car  joint,  motor 
establishment). 

(b)  The  (top  brass,  foreman,  technical  supervisor) 
praised  my  work. 

(c)  I  live  alone  in  (a  joint,  an  establishment,  a  room)  on 
Stratford  Street. 

(d)  I  am  saving  (dough,  money,  coin  of  the  realm)  so 
that  I  can  go  back  to  school. 

(e)  My  former  employers  all  say  that  I  am  a  (competent 
worker,  superlative  performer,  whizzbang)  in  a  garage. 
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2.  The  level  of  language  which  is  appropriate  depends  on 
such  things  as  the  situation,  the  purpose,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Which  of  the  following  pairs  of  statements  would 
be  most  appropriate  for  each  situation  identified  below? 
Why? 

(a)  Playing  baseball : 

(i)  Put  ’er  there. 

(ii)  Please  throw  the  ball  to  this  point. 

(b)  Getting  ready  to  go  to  a  movie: 

(i)  Draw  the  instrument  with  the  serrated  edge  over 
the  top  of  your  cranium  so  that  the  filaments 
forming  an  integument  in  that  area  are  sepa¬ 
rated  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

(ii)  Comb  your  hair. 

(c)  Telling  a  lady  that  you  cannot  sell  her  an  additional 
copy  of  a  newspaper : 

(i)  I  ain’t  got  no  more  of  them  papers. 

(ii)  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  no  papers  left. 

(d)  Writing  a  report  on  wheat  growing: 

(i)  The  stuff  is  kind  of  ready  later  some. 

(ii)  The  grain  ripens  in  late  summer. 

(e)  Addressing  a  group  of  students  and  parents  at  the 
end  of  a  school  year : 

(i)  Boy,  it  sure  is  great  to  hit  the  end  of  the  trail. 

(ii)  Reaching  the  end  of  high  school  is  both  a  relief 
and  an  achievement. 

(f)  Receiving  a  gift  from  a  friend  on  your  birthday: 

(i)  Boy,  it’s  great  to  have  a  pal  like  you. 

(ii)  Possessing  an  amicable  colleague  such  as  you 
is  most  gratifying. 
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Words,  Expression,  and  Meaning 


Because  of  the  denotative  and  connotative  qualities  of 
words,  we  learn  to  select  certain  kinds  of  words  depending 
on  the  purpose  for  which  we  use  language.  When  we  want 
to  transmit  ideas  with  an  emphasis  on  exactness  of  meaning 
and  on  facts,  as  in  scientific  reports,  instructions,  and  direc¬ 
tions,  we  usually  try  to  keep  down  the  number  of  connotative 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  in  description,  stories,  poems, 
plays,  and  even  in  advertising,  we  generally  emphasize  con¬ 
notative  language,  as  well  as  using  other  means,  because  we 
want  our  listeners  or  readers  to  bring  their  own  experiences 
to  what  we  say  or  write.  We  want  them  to  involve  their  indi¬ 
vidual  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  language  we  use,  so  that 
they  will  share  more  closely  the  thoughts  and  feelings  we 
express.  Neither  way  of  expressing  our  ideas  is  necessarily 
better  than  the  other.  It  all  depends  on  purpose. 


EXERCISE  V:  Choose  Your  Words 

1.  The  purpose  we  have  for  writing  determines,  in  part, 
whether  we  use  denotative  or  connotative  words.  Below  is 
a  description  of  a  dog  as  it  might  appear  in  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  in  which  the  writing  needs  to  be  exact  and  factual. 

The  dog  is  a  domesticated  carnivorous  mammal.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  considered  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  wolf,  although  it 
may  be  a  cross  between  several  animals  of  the  same  family. 
The  dog  was  probably  the  first  animal  domesticated  by  man; 
pictures  of  it  appear  in  early  cave  drawings.  The  Egyptians, 
Romans,  and  Greeks  had  several  breeds  of  dogs.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  breeds  has  increased  since  that  time.  The  dog  serves 
man  as  shepherd,  watchdog,  hunting  companion,  and  pet. 

(a)  Find  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

domesticated  carnivorous  mammal 
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(b)  Write  a  paragraph  about  a  particular  dog  you  have 
owned  or  know,  or  about  an  experience  or  adventure  you 
have  had  with  a  dog. 

2.  Compare  the  paragraph  you  wrote  for  1  (b)  with  the 
paragraph  on  dogs  in  1  (a).  Decide  how  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  differ. 


CHAPTER  III 


Thinking  and  Talkin 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

Read  the  account  of  a  conversation,  below.  Then  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

Jim:  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  be  the  first  man  to  step 

on  the  moon? 

Bill:  Or  on  one  of  the  planets? 

John:  Neither  of  these  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  want 

to  be  on  the  crew  of  the  first  space  flight  to  one 
of  the  stars. 

Lucy:  You’ll  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  It  will  be  cen¬ 

turies  before  anyone  develops  a  space  craft  that 
will  be  able  to  travel  that  far.  And  even  if  such 
a  craft  were  invented,  you’d  die  of  old  age  be¬ 
fore  you  came  anywhere  close  to  the  nearest 
star,  even  at  the  speed  present  space  vehicles 
travel. 

Jim:  If  you  were  chosen  for  such  a  trip,  your  de¬ 

scendants  might  make  it,  John.  I  heard  a  man 
on  the  radio  say  that  it  might  be  possible,  some¬ 
day,  to  build  a  “Space  Ark”,  big  enough  to  out¬ 
fit  a  little  world,  with  animals  which  could 
provide  food,  and  all  kinds  of  other  things,  so 
that  life  on  the  Ark  could  be  maintained  indefi¬ 
nitely. 
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Bill:  I  have  a  better  idea  for  you,  John.  Did  you  read 

that  some  people  believe  humans  can  be  kept 
alive  for  hundreds  of  years  without  aging,  by 
being  put  into  frozen  sleep?  Just  think,  robots 
could  look  after  you  in  the  space  craft  until  you 
reached  your  destination.  Then  you  would  be 
wakened  to  study  what  was  there. 

Lucy:  I  think  it’s  inhuman  to  think  about  doing 

things  like  that  to  people. 

Bill:  If  we  don’t  do  it,  someone  else  will.  Scientists, 

today,  think  that  there  must  be  life  of  some 
kind  on  some  of  the  bodies  in  the  universe. 
Some  of  these  beings  might  be  a  lot  smarter 
than  we  are  and  could  already  be  exploring  the 
universe. 

John:  None  of  this  small-time  stuff  for  me!  I  heard  a 

man  on  television  say  that  someday  we  might 
develop  space  ships  capable  of  travelling  near 
the  speed  of  light.  He  also  said  that,  according 
to  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity,  at  the  speed  of 
light,  time  stands  still.  At  a  speed  even  near 
that  of  light,  a  person  might  travel  out  into 
space  and  return  only  a  few  months  older.  In 
terms  of  actual  time  on  earth,  however,  cen¬ 
turies  might  have  passed. 

Lucy:  You’re  telling  stories  again,  John. 

John :  It’s  true,  really.  Scientists  have  already  done  ex¬ 

periments  to  show  that,  even  on  a  turning 
wheel,  time  is  slower  at  the  rim  than  it  is  at  the 
center. 
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1.  As  a  member  of  the  group  that  has  been  talking, 
above,  you  want  to  take  part  in  the  conversation. 
You  decide  to  ask  a  question. 

(a)  What  useful  questions  beginning  with  what , 
who,  when,  where,  why,  and  how  could  you  ask  any 
one  of  the  speakers  to  keep  the  discussion  going  and 
to  broaden  your  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
subject?  Write  each  question  as  a  complete  sentence. 
How  might  other  members  of  the  group  profit  from 
your  questions? 

(b)  What  question  might  you  ask  any  one  of  the 
speakers  in  order  (i)  to  get  new  related  facts  or  infor¬ 
mation,  (ii)  to  get  an  explanation,  (iii)  to  find  out  how 
something  referred  to  in  the  talk  compares  or  con¬ 
trasts  with  something  else  that  you  know?  Even  if 
the  person  of  whom  you  asked  the  questions  could 
not  give  you  answers,  how  might  your  questions 
help  to  keep  the  discussion  going? 

(c)  In  (b),  above,  you  reviewed  three  types  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Still  another  type  of  question  is  illustrated  be¬ 
low. 

Suppose  that  you  asked  the  following  questions : 

(i)  What  would  lead  men  to  want  to  travel  to  the 
stars? 

(ii)  Over  the  past  several  hundred  years,  man’s  life 
span  has  been  increasing.  In  the  future,  is  it  not 
possible  that  distant  space  travel  will  be  easier 
because  men  will  be  able  to  live  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years? 

(iii)  What  could  we  hope  to  achieve  by  space  travel 
among  the  stars? 

(iv)  What  would  happen  if  the  robots  which  were 
developed  to  look  after  men  in  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  proved  to  be  superior  to  human  beings? 
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In  the  examples  above,  what  type  of  question  are  you 
asking? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  want  to  join  in  the  conversation 
immediately  after  the  last  speaker,  John,  has  finished. 
You  decide  to  introduce  information  or  an  idea  that 
is  related  to  one  of  the  points  the  speaker  has  made 
in  the  conversation. 

Think  of  related  information  (obtained  from  such 
sources  as  (a)  newspapers,  (b)  magazines,  (c)  books, 
(d)  radio,  (e)  television,  (f)  movies,  and  (g)  other 
conversations)  which  you  could  introduce  into  this  con¬ 
versation.  Then  select  three  of  the  sources.  For  each, 
write,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  what  you  might  say 
to  introduce  the  information  from  that  source  into  the 
conversation.  Identify  each  of  your  sources.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  might  have  read,  in  a  newspaper,  about 
meteorites.  You  might  write,  “Even  travelling  at  the 
speed  of  light  won’t  solve  all  the  problems  of  distant 
space  travel.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
space  ship  will  be  damaged  by  meteorites.” 

3.  Imagine,  now,  that  you  have  recently  heard  the  con¬ 
versation  on  space  travel  and  that  you  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  points  in  it  into  another  conversa¬ 
tion  involving  a  group  of  friends. 

Below  are  a  number  of  statements  which  might  be 
made  by  various  members  of  the  group  during  the 
conversation.  Choose  three  of  these  statements.  For 
each  statement  you  have  chosen,  write,  in  two  or  three 
sentences,  what  you  might  actually  say  if  you  wished 
to  introduce  your  topic  on  space  travel  right  after  that 
statement  had  been  made.  Each  time,  try  to  use  words 
that  help  to  introduce  your  topic  smoothly  and  not 
suddenly.  That  is,  try  to  find  some  effective  way  of 
relating  it  to  what  was  said  just  before. 
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(a)  Joan,  you  travelled  a  fantastic  distance  flying  to 
Australia  and  back  last  summer. 

(b)  Talk  about  way-out  ideas!  I  read,  yesterday,  that 
a  society  has  been  formed  to  study  methods  of  freez¬ 
ing  human  beings,  then  bringing  them  to  life  years 
later. 

(c)  Thirty  years  ago,  who  would  have  believed  that 
we  would  be  able  to  orbit  people  around  the  earth ! 

(d)  Wouldn’t  it  be  amazing  if  a  person  could  live  to 
see  the  world  one  thousand  years  from  now? 

(e)  If  it  keeps  raining  like  this  for  another  week,  we 
will  have  to  start  building  an  ark  like  Noah’s. 

4.  In  complete  statements,  list  four  things  which  you 
have  learned  about  effective  conversation  from  Ques¬ 
tions  1,  2,  and  3. 

5.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Imagine  that  you  are  the  leader  of  a  space  ship 
ready  to  take  off  for  a  flight  among  the  stars.  All  your 
crew  are  already  in  suspended  animation.  The  robots 
are  doing  last-minute  duties.  You  are  making  a  final 
check  before  the  robots  put  you  into  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  also.  Then  will  come  the  blast-off.  What  do 
you  see?  What  do  you  hear?  How  do  you  feel?  De¬ 
scribe  the  scene. 

(b)  Imagine  that  you  are  the  leader  of  a  space  ship 
which  took  off  from  the  place  where  your  school  is 
located  and  travelled,  nearly  at  the  speed  of  light,  for 
what  seemed  to  you  to  be  a  week.  Now  you  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  place  after  what  has  actually  been 
a  hundred  years  on  earth.  Describe  what  you  might 
see  on  landing. 

(c)  Explain  why  you  think  that  human  beings  want 
to  explore  outer  space.  Why  do  men  spend  time  and 
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money  on  various  space  projects?  Why  are  some  men 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  space  flights? 

(d)  Say  why  you  would  or  would  not  like  to  live  at  a 
time  when  people  might  be  undertaking  space  travel 
among  the  stars. 


THINK  TO  TALK:  TALK  TO  THINK 


We  seem  to  be  talking  all  the  time.  From  earhest  childhood 
when  we  roll  each  new  word  around  our  mouths,  as  if  tasting 
the  sound,  to  advanced  years  when  we  study  our  store  of 
words  to  pick  just  the  right  one  to  express  what  we  think  or 
feel,  we  talk.  We  talk  in  friendship  and  in  anger,  in  joy  and  in 
despair.  We  talk  to  plan,  to  dream,  and,  sometimes,  to 
scheme.  We  talk  to  teach,  to  learn,  and,  occasionally,  to  mis¬ 
lead.  And,  often,  we  just  talk. 


Thinking  and  Talking 


However,  even  when  we  “just  talk”,  we  do  more  than  simply 
make  sounds.  Talking  is  using  language,  and  using  language 
is  expressing  what  we  think  and  feel.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
show  strong  feelings  or  communicate  great  ideas  every  time 


“No  wonder  she's  a 
good  talker;  she  gets 
all  the  practice .” 
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we  speak.  Each  time  that  we  do  speak,  however,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  our  message,  we  are  trying  to  use  some  kind 
of  order  and  relationship,  both  of  which  are  part  of  thought. 

Talking  and  thinking  go  together.  Effective  talking  depends 
on  clear  thinking.  At  best,  in  a  conversation  or  discussion,  we 
use  at  least  four  ways  of  thinking.  As  a  conversation  or  dis¬ 
cussion  progresses,  we  are  continually  evaluating  or  check¬ 
ing,  relating  or  tying  together,  ordering  (that  is,  arranging 
ideas  into  some  kind  of  pattern),  and  integrating  or  unifying. 

Examining  Thought 

You  can  get  some  idea  of  how  these  ways  of  thinking 
operate  by  looking  at  an  example.  Suppose  that  during  a  con¬ 
versation  on  car  driving  someone  says,  “You  should  reduce 
your  speed  before  a  curve  in  the  highway;  then  you  should 
accelerate  slowly  in  the  curve.”  As  a  listener,  you  might  won¬ 
der  why  accelerating  slowly  in  a  curve  was  considered  good 
driving.  You  might  ask  a  question  on  this  point.  At  this  stage 
you  would  be  starting  to  evaluate  the  statement  that  has  been 
made.  Next,  you  might  start  to  recall  how  various  people  drive 
in  curves  and  what  happens  to  the  different  cars  and  their 
passengers.  Someone  else  in  the  group  might  mention  laws 
of  science  which  explain  the  forces  acting  on  a  car  in  a  curve. 
At  this  stage  you  would  be  trying  to  relate  various  kinds  of 
information  to  the  original  statement.  At  the  next  stage  (prob¬ 
ably  after  many  more  questions  and  comments)  you  would 
begin  to  see  a  special  relationship  among  all  the  things  that 
had  been  said  about  driving  a  car  in  a  curve.  You  would  order 
the  information;  that  is,  you  would  arrange  it  into  some  kind 
of  pattern  which  had  meaning  for  you.  Finally,  after  you  had 
related  the  pieces  of  information  into  a  pattern,  you  would 
see  why  it  makes  sense  to  accelerate  in  a  curve,  after  first 
slowing  down.  At  this  stage  you  would  have  unified  or  inte¬ 
grated  the  information.  At  this  point,  through  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  you  would  have  enlarged  your  experience.  And,  to  the 
degree  that  you  understood  this  experience,  you  would  have 
a  “new  language”  for  talking  about  the  experience. 
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Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  exactly  the  ways  of 
thinking.  For  instance,  the  order  shown  in  the  example  might 
not  be  followed  in  practice.  Further,  during  the  conversation 
described  above,  the  ways  of  thinking  might  be  repeated 
again  and  again  in  various  combinations.  Evaluating,  relat¬ 
ing,  ordering,  and  integrating  would  probably  be  taking  place 
every  time  anyone  was  speaking,  and  whenever  anyone  was 
thinking,  as  well. 


Thought  Guidelines  for  Talkers 


The  important  point  is  that,  when  we  think,  we  follow  pat¬ 
terns  somewhat  like  the  one  illustrated.  Because  thinking  and 
talking  are  related,  we  also  follow  similar  patterns  when  we 
talk. 

Knowing  that  evaluation,  relation,  order,  and  integration 
are  important  in  talking  can  be  very  useful.  We  now  have 
keys  which  can  help  us  to  enter  and  to  take  a  more  effective 
part  in  a  conversation  or  discussion.  By  evaluating  what 
someone  else  is  saying,  by  thinking  about  information  which 
relates  to  what  he  is  saying,  by  considering  how  his  statement 
fits  into  what  we  know,  and  by  trying  to  integrate  all  that  is 
being  said,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  something  to  say  our¬ 
selves. 


Discussion  Ingredients:  Questions  and  Comments 

What  we  have  to  say  can  be  worded  either  as  a  question 
or  as  a  comment.  The  most  common  way  to  ask  questions  is 
in  relation  to  the  question  words  what ,  who,  when,  where, 
how,  and  why.  Questions  can  also  be  asked  for  a  special 
purpose : 

to  check  facts  or  information  or  to  get  new 
related  facts  or  information, 

to  get  an  explanation, 
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to  compare  or  contrast, 

to  explore  different  kinds  of  relationship  (as  in 
Question  1  (c)  in  Thinking  About  Language  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter). 

As  a  rule,  when  we  make  a  comment  or  statement  in  a  con¬ 
versation  or  discussion,  we  try  to  relate  it  in  some  way  to 
what  someone  in  the  group  has  said,  as  you  were  asked  to  do 
in  Questions  2  and  3  in  Thinking  About  Language. 


Some  Do’s  and  Don’t’s  of  Discussion 


In  both  discussion  and  conversation,  there  are  some  things 
which  we  should  try  to  do  and  others  which  we  should  try  to 
avoid.  We  should  listen  closely,  so  that,  when  we  introduce  a 
topic,  it  relates  in  some  way  to  what  is  being  discussed.  We 
should  speak  clearly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  not  interrupt  other  people  when  they 
are  speaking  and  we  should  not  talk  so  long  or  so  much  that 
others  don’t  get  a  chance  to  speak. 

Finally,  the  good  talker,  besides  being  aware  of  ways  of 
speaking  effectively,  is  an  effective  human  being.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  people;  he  is  curious  about  the  world;  he  is  alert  to 
what  goes  on  around  him.  He  is  a  keen  reader.  Above  all,  he 
is  a  skilled  and  attentive  listener. 

EXERCISE  I:  Practise  What  You  Know 
About  Conversation  and  Discussion 

1.  Read  the  selection  below,  then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 

When  your  car  is  rounding  a  curve,  there  is  another 
factor  to  consider.  This  factor  is  inertia.  The  inertia  of  a 
moving  body  tends  to  keep  it  moving  in  a  straight  line  at  a 
constant  speed.  The  object,  for  example,  a  car,  moves  in  a 
curved  path  only  when  some  force  pulls  or  pushes  it  out  of 
the  straight  path. 

If  you  were  to  whirl  a  rock  above  your  head  on  the  end 
of  a  string,  the  pull  of  the  string  would  force  the  rock  to 
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move  in  a  curved  path.  You  can  feel  the  force  needed  to 
pull  the  rock  away  from  a  straight  path.  If  the  string  breaks, 
the  rock  leaves  the  curved  path  and  flies  off  in  a  straight 
line.  Every  driver  must  contend  with  this  tendency  to  leave 
a  curved  path  and  fly  off  in  a  straight  line,  sometimes  called 
centrifugal  force,  when  his  car  rounds  a  curve. 

When  you  steer  around  a  curve  you  control  the  direction 
in  which  friction  acts.  The  car  tends  to  go  off  in  a  straight 
line  at  every  point  along  the  curve.  However,  the  steered 
car  is  constantly  kept  to  a  curved  path  by  means  of  the 
friction  between  its  tires  and  the  surface  of  the  road. 

Road-surface  friction  counteracts  the  inertia  of  the  car. 
Without  this  road-surface  friction,  or  gripping  between  the 
tires  and  the  road,  a  car  would  be  unable  to  make  a  turn. 

If  the  car  hits  a  slippery  spot  on  a  curve,  there  is  a  less¬ 
ening  of  the  friction  between  tires  and  road  surface.  Ac¬ 
curate  steering  then  becomes  impossible.  The  car  will  obey 
nature’s  law  and  leave  the  curve  to  follow  a  straight  path, 
just  as  the  whirled  rock  does  when  the  string  suddenly 
breaks. 

The  seriousness  of  such  an  accident  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  speed  at  which  the  car  was  travelling  when 
friction  was  reduced.  The  presence  of  ditches,  trees,  large 
rocks,  or  other  vehicles  may  cause  great  damage. 

Sportsmanlike  Driving 


(a)  Pretend  that  the  passage  which  appears  above  was 
an  explanation  given  by  someone  during  a  discussion  on 
driving.  What  useful  questions  beginning  with  ivhat,  who, 
when,  where,  how,  and  why  could  you  ask  the  speaker  in 
order  to  broaden  your  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  subject?  Write  each  question  as  a  complete  sentence. 

(b)  What  questions  might  you  ask  the  speaker  in  order 
(i)  to  get  new  related  facts  or  information,  (ii)  to  get  an 
explanation,  (iii)  to  find  out  how  something  referred  to  in 
the  talk  compares  or  contrasts  with  something  else  that 
you  know? 

(c)  What  three  questions  could  you  ask  the  speaker  in 
order  to  explore  different  kinds  of  relationships  between 
what  he  has  said  and  what  you  know? 
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2.  Imagine  that  the  passage  below  is  part  of  a  conversation. 

George:  The  most  powerful  car  on  the  road  today  is  the 
Zeus-Centaur. 

Helen :  I  prefer  a  car  with  red  upholstery. 

Karen:  My  uncle  owns  three  cars. 

Bill :  The  traffic  these  days  is  enough  to  scare  drivers  off 

the  highways. 

George :  The  Zeus-Centaur  is  also  the  safest  car  ever  made. 

The  statements  above  do  not  show  the  relationship  we 
would  normally  expect  in  a  conversation.  Revise  the  state¬ 
ments  so  that  each  statement  is  related  to  the  one  preced¬ 
ing  it.  You  should  keep  the  main  idea  of  each  statement, 
but  you  may  make  changes  in  the  wording  of  any  state¬ 
ments  and  may  add  some  sentences  to  the  conversation. 

3.  Listen  carefully  to  a  short  conversation  or  discussion  in¬ 
volving  two  or  three  people.  Then  try  to  write  down  part 
of  the  conversation  exactly  as  it  occurred,  using  the 
speakers’  words.  Write  down  at  least  three  contributions 
from  each  speaker.  Examine  the  conversation  as  you  have 
written  it.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  conversation?  Is  each 
speaker’s  comment  related  to  the  one  preceding  it?  How 
are  the  comments  related  to  the  topic?  Does  any  speaker 
ask  a  question?  What  kind  of  question  is  it?  Do  the 
speakers  appear  to  be  listening  to  each  other?  Does  any 
speaker  change  the  topic?  How  does  he  change  it? 

You  might  read  the  conversation  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
and  have  them  take  part  in  discussing  it.  Of  course,  avoid 
writing  down  a  conversation  which  might  embarrass  the 
speakers. 

4.  If  you  have  a  tape  recorder  in  the  school,  perhaps  you  could 
record  part  of  a  class  discussion,  then  listen  to  it.  As  you 
listen,  try  to  find  answers  for  the  following  questions. 

(a)  Is  each  person’s  speech  loud,  clear,  and  precise?  Is 
there  evidence  that  any  speaker  was  interrupted  by  an- 
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other  speaker?  (We  sometimes  interrupt  others,  without 
realizing  it,  when  we  feel  strongly  about  some  point;  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  not  interrupt  frequently,  even  when  we 
are  excited.)  Are  speakers  courteous?  Does  anyone  seem 
to  monopolize  the  discussion?  Do  many  people  have  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  the  discussion?  From  the  way  that 
speakers  talk,  would  you  say  that  they  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  attentively? 

(b)  Are  any  questions  asked?  What  kinds  of  questions 
are  they?  Are  they  related  to  the  topic?  How?  Are  they 
questions  which  would  help  the  speaker  and  others  to 
become  better  informed  about  the  topic?  Explain. 

(c)  Are  the  comments  related  to  the  topic?  How  are  com¬ 
ments  related  to  each  other?  What  ways  of  thinking  are 
evident  in  the  comments?  Does  anyone  introduce  some¬ 
thing  new  into  the  discussion?  How  does  he  do  this? 

(d)  A  discussion  is  a  way  for  a  group  of  people  to  think 
together,  to  bring  out  and  to  pool  ideas,  to  explore  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  or  inter¬ 
pretation.  Does  the  recorded  discussion  make  the  topic 
clearer  and  more  understandable?  How?  Is  any  conclusion 
reached?  Why,  or  why  not? 

5.  Read  the  passage  below.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 

A  good  driver  slows  down  before  entering  a  curve,  not 
while  on  it.  Your  car  is  steadier  on  a  curve  when  the  engine 
is  pulling  at  a  constant  speed  than  when  the  car  is  coasting 
or  being  braked.  Therefore,  enter  the  curve  slowly  enough 
so  that  you  can  accelerate  while  in  it  and  your  engine  can 
continue  pulling.  For  smoother,  safer,  more  expert  driving, 
brake  before  you  are  on  the  curve,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
braking  on  it.  In  the  latter  case,  you  would  be  attempting  to 
correct  an  error  of  judgment. 

Braking  on  a  curve  is  a  dead  giveaway  to  unskilful  driv¬ 
ing.  It  means  that  a  driver  has  given  himself  a  difficult  and 
needless  struggle  with  physical  forces.  The  struggle  can 
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result  in  squealing  tires,  a  leaning  car,  lurching  passengers, 
a  skid,  difficult  steering,  or  worse  trouble.  When  you  take 
a  curve  so  that  passengers  are  not  even  “curve  conscious”, 
you  are  doing  a  “polished”  piece  of  driving. 

Sportsmanlike  Driving 

(a)  Imagine  that  this  passage  is  part  of  a  conversation. 
Using  what  you  know  about  ways  of  thinking,  write  three 
different  comments  which  you  might  make  to  keep  the 
conversation  going  on  the  subject  of  the  passage.  Use  two 
or  three  sentences  for  each  comment. 

(b)  Write  two  different  comments  which  you  might  make 
if  you  wished  to  change  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 
Show  a  relationship  between  your  comments  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  passage.  Use  two  or  three  sentences  for  each  of 
the  comments. 


SPEAKING  SOLO:  GIVING  A  TALK 


Another  kind  of  speech  activity  is  a  talk.  Election  speeches, 
stories,  jokes,  and  oral  reports  are  all  forms  of  talks. 


Planning  a  Talk:  Organize  Your  Ideas 


You  already  know  some  things  about  preparing  and  giving 
a  talk  and  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  them  here.  The  first 
point  to  remember  is  that  there  are  three  important  steps  in 
preparing  the  text  of  your  talk.  First,  you  must  decide  on  a 
good  opening  statement  which  will  tell  accurately  what  the 
talk  is  about.  This  will  be  the  statement  about  the  topic.  Sec¬ 
ond,  you  should  select  a  number  of  supporting  statements 
which  give  the  details  of  your  topic.  Third,  you  should  arrange 
these  statements  in  an  order  which  will  make  your  talk  easy 
to  follow  and  to  understand.  To  carry  out  these  steps  effec¬ 
tively,  you  will  need  to  think  carefully  about  your  topic  and 
may  have  to  collect  more  information  about  it. 
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Planning  to  Talk:  Support  Your  Main  Idea 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  support  the  main  idea  of 
your  talk.  We  will  consider  two  of  them  here.  The  first  method 
of  supporting  your  statement  about  the  topic  is  by  giving  ex¬ 
amples  or  illustrations.  This  method  is  used  in  the  paragraph 
that  follows. 

The  wheel  is  so  common  in  our  lives  that  we  take  it  for 
granted.  Yet  we  are  awakened  in  the  morning  by  clocks 
that  are  full  of  wheels.  We  ride  to  work  on  the  wheels  of 
cars  or  buses.  Many  of  us  work  in  shops  or  factories  at  ma¬ 
chines  with  wheels.  At  home,  wheels  spin  as  women  wash, 
clean,  and  polish.  The  children  play  on  wagons  and  bicycles, 
which  have  wheels.  Before  we  go  to  bed,  we  turn  off  the 
television  set  by  means  of  a  wheel.  We  may  not  stop  to  think 
about  the  wheel,  but  without  it,  our  lives  would  be  very 
different. 

The  topic  discussed  in  the  paragraph  is  the  wheel.  The 
statement  made  about  the  topic  is  that  the  wheel  is  very 
commonly  used.  The  speaker  then  supports  his  statement  by 
giving  examples  to  show  how  widely  the  wheel  is  used  in  our 
civilization.  Note  that  the  speaker  has  provided  a  concluding 
sentence  for  the  paragraph. 

Another  method  of  supporting  the  main  idea  in  a  talk  is  by 
the  use  of  facts.  In  this  method,  the  supporting  statements 
have  to  be  precise  and  accurate.  In  the  paragraph  which  fol¬ 
lows,  the  speaker  has  selected  a  number  of  facts  to  support 
his  statement  that  rockets  designed  for  space  travel  require 
a  great  amount  of  fuel. 

Rockets  designed  for  space  flight  must  carry  enormous 
amounts  of  fuel.  Scientists  have  calculated  that,  if  a  rocket 
is  to  perform  effectively,  at  least  three-quarters  of  its  total 
weight  must  consist  of  fuel.  The  V-2  of  World  War  II 
weighed  fourteen  tons,  of  which  nine  and  one-half  tons  were 
propellant.  The  Saturn  V,  designed  to  carry  the  Apollo 
astronauts  to  the  moon,  will  be  360  feet  tall  and  will  weigh 
3,000  tons,  of  which  2,730  tons  will  be  fuel.  The  first  stage 
of  this  rocket  will  consist  of  five  engines  which  will  generate 
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a  total  of  seven  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  thrust.  In 
two  and  a  half  minutes  these  engines  will  consume  2,200 
tons  of  fuel,  about  as  much  as  would  be  used  in  the  same 
time  by  3,000,000  automobiles. 


Planning  a  Talk:  Consider  Your  Audience 
and  Your  Purpose 


There  are  two  other  important  points  to  remember  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  talk.  First,  you  must  consider  the  purpose  of  your  talk. 
Will  you  be  talking  to  entertain,  to  inform,  to  convince,  to 
impress,  or  to  arouse  to  action?  Your  purpose  will  determine, 
in  part,  the  kind  of  opening  and  supporting  statements  that 
you  make.  The  second  point  to  consider  is  your  audience.  Will 
you  be  speaking  to  young  children  or  to  adults,  to  experts  who 
know  a  good  deal  about  your  topic  or  to  people  who  know  only 
a  little  about  it?  Again,  your  audience  will  partly  determine 
the  kind  of  talk  that  you  prepare. 


Giving  a  Talk:  Check  Your  Delivery 
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Finally,  you  need  to  give  thought  to  the  way  in  which  you 
will  deliver  your  speech.  A  promising  talk,  prepared  after 
much  work,  may  be  ruined  if  you  cannot  be  heard,  if  your 
pronunciation  is  careless,  or  if  you  distract  your  audience  by 
fidgeting  or  moving  about  unnecessarily. 


EXERCISE  II:  Practise  What  You  Know 
About  Giving  a  Talk 

1.  You  are  to  give  a  short  talk  on  one  of  the  traffic  regula¬ 
tions.  Your  talk  is  to  be  no  longer  than  five  or  six  sentences. 
You  have  remembered  to  consider  your  audience  in  pre¬ 
paring  your  talk.  Write  the  talk  as  you  would  prepare  it 

(a)  for  a  group  of  adults, 
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(b)  for  a  group  of  nine-year-olds, 

(c)  for  a  group  of  young  people,  of  your  age,  who  have 
come  from  a  country  which  has  different  traffic  regula¬ 
tions. 

Try  your  three  talks  on  your  classmates.  Get  their 
opinions  about  how  successfully  you  have  considered  the 
different  audiences. 

2.  You  are  to  give  a  short  talk  on  a  topic  of  your  own 
choice.  The  talk  is  to  be  only  five  or  six  sentences  long. 
You  have  remembered  to  consider  your  purpose  in  prepar¬ 
ing  your  talk;  you  recall  that  some  of  the  purposes  are  to 
inform,  to  explain,  to  entertain,  to  convince,  and  to  arouse 
to  action. 

Choose  two  of  these  purposes,  and  write  your  talk  as 
you  would  prepare  it  for  each  one.  Consider  your  class¬ 
mates  to  be  your  audience.  Select  a  topic  which  can  be 
developed  for  more  than  one  purpose.  For  example,  on  the 
topic  of  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  you  could  be  entertain¬ 
ing  by  recounting  a  humorous  incident  which  occurred 
when  you  were  learning  to  ride,  and  you  could  explain, 
seriously,  how  to  master  the  bicycle. 

3.  (a)  Select  a  topic  on  which  you  can  give  a  two-  or  three- 
minute  talk.  You  may  wish  to  talk  about  something  inter¬ 
esting  that  you  have  read,  seen,  done,  or  learned. 

(b)  In  preparing  your  talk,  remember  to  consider  your 
purpose,  your  audience,  and  your  delivery.  Decide  on  a 
statement  about  your  topic;  then  support  your  statement 
by  using  examples  or  facts. 

(c)  Do  not  read  or  memorize  the  talk.  If  you  are  worried 
that  you  will  forget  what  you  want  to  say,  make  some 
brief  notes  on  a  small  card.  Use  the  notes  to  remind  you 
of  each  statement  in  your  talk. 

(d)  As  each  member  of  your  class  gives  his  talk,  the  rest 
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of  the  class  might  prepare  questions  to  ask  him  on  his 
topic  after  he  has  finished  speaking. 


A  TEAM  EFFORT:  THE  PANEL 


Another  kind  of  speech  activity  is  a  panel  discussion.  The 
panel  consists  of  a  chairman,  and  two  to  four  members  who 
discuss  a  question  in  front  of  an  audience.  The  question  is 
decided  on  ahead  of  time.  Before  the  panel  discussion,  the 
participants  meet  to  make  sure  that  they  are  clear  about 
the  question  to  be  discussed,  to  decide  on  the  limits  to  which 
they  will  try  to  explore  the  question,  and  to  plan  the  order  in 
which  they  will  speak.  Each  participant  then  prepares  for  the 
discussion  by  considering  the  question  and  undertaking  any 
necessary  research. 

The  procedure  for  conducting  the  panel  discussion  is  quite 
simple.  The  participants  sit  facing  the  audience  at  desks  or 
tables.  First,  the  panel  is  introduced  and  the  question  stated. 
Then  the  chairman  calls  upon  each  member  to  speak  for 
about  one  minute  on  some  part  of  the  question.  After  this 
first  round  of  speeches,  the  members  may  talk  in  any  order. 
They  may  make  additional  points  and  question  or  challenge 
each  other.  The  chairman  maintains  order  and  tries  to  keep 
the  discussion  going. 

After  the  panel  has  discussed  the  question  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  the  audience  is  invited  to  participate.  The  members 
of  the  audience  may  make  comments  and  question  or  chal¬ 
lenge  the  panel  members.  The  chairman,  again,  keeps  order, 
rules  as  to  who  may  speak,  and  tries  to  keep  the  discussion 
going  profitably.  After  all  the  discussion  is  completed,  he 
usually  summarizes  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
about  the  original  question. 

EXERCISE  III:  Participate  in  a  Panel 

Select  a  question  for  a  panel  discussion.  Choose  members 
and  a  chairman  from  your  class  to  discuss  the  question.  When 
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the  audience  is  invited  to  participate,  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  using  what  you  know  about  relating  comments  to  the 
topic  and  about  questioning. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Listen  to  Learn 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Before  you  can  listen  to  learn,  you  must  learn  to  listen. 
Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  reads  the  selection 
below.  The  selection  is  about  listening,  and  you  will  be 
asked  questions  later  to  discover  how  well  you  listened. 
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STOP  and  Think 


Now  find  out  how  well  you  did  listen.  List  the  numbers 
1  -  10  in  your  notebook.  Then  read  each  statement  below, 
and  state  whether  it  is  true  or  false  by  placing  the  letters 
T  (for  true)  or  F  (for  false)  opposite  the  numbers  of  the 
questions  in  your  notebook.  Do  not  refer  to  the  selection 
on  listening  until  you  have  answered  the  questions  and 
have  discussed  them  in  class. 

True-False  Listening  Quiz 

1.  There  are  three  main  ways  in  which  people  com¬ 
municate. 

2.  Listening  is  the  most  important  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

3.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  your  school  day  is 
spent  in  listening. 

4.  Hearing  is  a  more  active  process  than  is  listening. 

5.  A  good  listener  never  thinks  ahead  about  what  the 
speaker  may  say  next. 

6.  Most  students  listen  about  twenty-five  per  cent  as 
well  as  they  are  able  to. 

7.  Good  listening  habits  help  to  improve  one’s  reading 
skills. 

8.  Many  students  may  fail  because  of  poor  listening 
skills. 

9.  Poor  listening  habits  are  often  interpreted  as  poor 
social  manners. 

10.  Compared  to  a  good  listener,  a  good  reader  has  to 
concentrate  harder. 

For  Discussion 

What  have  you  learned  about  listening  from  listening 
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to  the  selection  that  was  read  to  you?  What  things  about 
listening  did  you  know  before  the  selection  was  read  to 
you?  Did  you  think  ahead  as  you  listened  to  the  selection 
on  listening?  Find  out  how  many  members  of  your  class 
did  think  ahead  and  did  try  to  keep  actively  involved  in 
the  listening  process. 

On  Your  Ozvn 

Reread  the  selection  on  listening  on  pages  56-7.  Then 
write  short  answers  in  your  notebook  to  the  questions 
that  follow. 

1.  What  other  facts  about  listening  did  you  discover 
after  you  had  reread  the  selection? 

2.  Did  you  have  to  read  any  of  the  material  more  than 
once? 

3.  In  what  two  ways  are  reading  and  listening  similar? 

4.  What  are  the  most  obvious  differences  between  listen¬ 
ing  and  reading? 

5.  In  what  ways  are  speaking  and  listening  related? 


CLEAR  YOUR  LISTENING  CHANNEL: 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOLLOWING 


Following  instructions  and  directions  is  important  in 
school  and  at  home.  In  school,  most  of  the  instructions  or 


“If  you  had  listened 
to  what  I  was  saying, 
you  would  have 
known  what  the  big 
pedal  was  for.” 
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directions  you  may  be  asked  to  follow  will  be  given  orally. 
Usually  these  instructions  are  stated  only  once,  and  you  must 
listen  very  carefully  so  that  you  can  interpret  them  correctly. 


EXERCISE  I:  Listening  to  Instructions 

Close  this  language  textbook  as  your  teacher  reads  the 
eight  sets  of  instructions  below.  Each  set  of  instructions  will  re¬ 
quire  you  to  write  a  symbol,  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  number  op¬ 
posite  the  numbers  1  -  8  in  your  notebook.  Some  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  may  direct  you  to  write  nothing  at  all.  Do  not  look  at  or 
read  the  directions  below  until  you  have  listened  to  your 
teacher  and  have  responded  to  the  instructions.  Start  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  numbers  1  -  8  in  your  notebook.  Wait  until  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  read  to  you.  Remember,  they  will  be  read  only  once. 
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Don’t  Break  the  Contract:  Speaking 
Is  Important,  Too 


As  a  listener,  your  responsibility  is  to  listen  carefully  and 
to  react  intelligently.  This  is  your  part  of  the  speaker-listener 
contract. 

As  a  speaker,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  organize  and  state 
your  ideas  carefully,  so  that  the  listener  can  get  the  message 
quickly  and  react  intelligently.  Remember  that  effective  lis¬ 
tening  depends  upon  well-organized  speaking.  As  a  speaker, 
you  have  a  contract  to  fulfil,  too. 

EXERCISE  II:  Preparing  and  Following 
Instructions 

1.  In  which  of  the  sets  of  instructions  below  did  the  speaker 
organize  his  ideas  most  clearly? 

A. 


Write  your  name  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  your 
test  paper.  Then  pass  it  to  the  person  to  the  right  of  you  who 
will  collect  all  the  papers. 


B. 


Write  your  name  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  every 
sheet  of  your  test  paper  and  pass  it  to  the  person  next  to  you. 
He  will  pick  up  all  the  test  papers  and  bring  them  to  me. 
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c. 


Write  your  name  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  every 
sheet  of  your  test  paper.  Then  place  your  papers  on  your 
desk  so  that  the  person  at  the  back  of  each  row  may  collect 
all  the  papers  in  his  row  and  leave  them  on  my  desk. 


2.  What  is  wrong  with  the  wording  of  each  of  the  other  sets 
of  instructions? 

3.  Prepare  five  sets  of  instructions  or  directions  which  re¬ 
quire  careful  listening.  Remember,  that  you  as  the  speaker 
of  these  instructions  have  the  responsibility  of  presenting 
your  instructions  clearly.  This  means  that  your  sentence 
structure  and  your  pronunciation  must  be  flawless.  After 
you  have  constructed  your  five  sets  of  instructions,  read 
them  softly  to  yourself  so  that  you  may  check  them  for 
clarity.  Then  read  your  instructions  to  your  classmates. 
Afterwards,  discuss  with  your  classmates  those  sets  of  in¬ 
structions  that  proved  to  be  confusing.  Decide  how  each 
of  these  confusing  sets  of  instructions  may  be  revised  and 
rewritten  so  that  effective  listening  is  possible. 


Improved  Listening  May  Mean 
Improved  Vocabulary 


Si 

§V'W-'  w 
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Very  often  you  can  discover  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar 
word  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph  by  examining  the  words  and 
ideas  that  come  before  and  after  the  unfamiliar  word.  For 
example,  you  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  quay, 
but  you  would  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  its  meaning 
in  the  sentence  Some  ships  were  being  loaded  while  others 
were  being  unloaded  at  the  quay. 

When  you  discover  word  meaning  in  this  way,  you  are 
using  context  clues.  Listening  for  context  clues  will  increase 
your  vocabulary  and  enable  you  to  become  a  better  language 
student.  Try  to  add  one  new  word  to  your  vocabulary  each  day 
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by  listening  for  new  and  interesting  words.  Don’t  forget  to 
check  with  your  dictionary  to  make  certain  that  the  meaning 
you  discovered  is  the  correct  meaning. 

EXERCISE  III:  Using  Context  Clues 
to  Improve  Listening 

Listen  as  your  teacher  reads  the  three  passages  below.  In 
the  first  sentence  of  each  passage,  you  will  encounter  one 
key  word  which  is  probably  unfamiliar  to  you.  Try  to  discover 
its  meaning  from  the  context  clues  in  the  paragraph.  Write 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  unfamiliar  words  in  your  note¬ 
book. 

A. 
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B. 
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0ai;bu  si  opsnui  puB  saoqjeoj  jo  IJBqs  p0uquiB0Jis  siqx  'dim 

0q}  SI  0imBU  flB  UI  S0imB0J9  jnj00BI§  }SOUI  0q;  JO  0UQ 


c. 


dovds  puv  iiuvg  uddmidQ  ‘if  ‘no 

•Aqs  oq; 

ui  siBoddB  poCqo  poiqSq  B  jo  oSbuii  oqi  ‘q}iB9  oqi  0AoqB 
jib  uubm  oqi  Aq  iqSiu  }B  popoqoi  ojb  sAbj  iqSq  uoq^VY  'SoSbj 
-iui  AjjBnpB  0I0M  sojeis  poquQ  oq;  jo  siiBd  Aubui  ui  popod 
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-9J  U93q  9ABq  jRqj  sjaariRS  SuuCq  aqj  jo  3Uios  reqj  aAaqaq 
sjsijuaps  -praqR  S3q  jajRM  jo  Apoq  r  peqj  uoisrqq  aqj  §uiai§ 
‘uoisia  jo  auq  aqj  Suojr  AqRjuoziioq  anutjuoa  uaqj  puR 
puaq  sAri  asaqx  puRS  jo  juauiaARd  aqj  9AoqR  jsnf  jir  joq 
AqRnsnun  aqj  qq  Aqs  aqj  uiojj  sArj  jq§q  ARp  joq  r  uo  qxau 
9qj  ptIR  9I9qdS0UI^R  3qj  UI  JIR  JO  J3ArJ  3U0  U93MJ3q  3JOJ 
-RJ9dui9J  UI  99U9J9JJIP  }R9J§  R  SI  ajaqj  U3qM  JU990  S9§RJIJ\[ 

'd6vnui  aqj  si  spajja  ajqRqjRtuaj  jsoui  spjnjRu  jo  aup 


EXERCISE  IV:  Listening  to  Develop  a  Set 
of  Related  Ideas 

Listen  to  the  sentence  beginnings  below.  As  they  are  read 
to  you,  prepare  to  complete  each  beginning  meaningfully.  Do 
not  look  at  the  sentence  beginnings  while  they  are  being  read 
to  you. 


.  J9}dRqg  JSRJ  aq}  fijuo  p9M9IA3J  pRq  X  JX  ‘01 

jajdRqa  jsrj  aqj  paAvapaj  fijuo  pRq  j  jj  ‘Q 

9ARq  pjnOAV  I  3UIIJ  ^SqjUOlU  U9J  UI 

‘qjuoui  r  sjRqop  omj  oj  pasRajaui  3J3M  aauRMoqR  Aui  ji  '8 
SU3JM  puR  ‘spjiqarqq  ‘suiqoj  ‘qRj  9m  U1  9JRX  ' L 

. asriRoaq  ‘aipjy  aqj  ui  oaiajus  jouuRa  saqeug  -9 

§uizqR9J  jou  ‘aqouis  sja§Ruaaj  jo  spuRsnoqx  S 
puR  Avajq  apsiqAV  aqj  ‘qand  aqj  joqs  jjaf  sr  jsnf  *p 
.  ji  ‘Lqunoa  9§jrj  r  si  'V  S'Q  9th  qSnoqqy  •£ 


jnq  ‘sasodjnd  pijaaRad  joj  pasn  aq  uro  ASjaua  aiuiojy  % 

asnRaaq  ‘Z6frl  TeaA  9LP  Jaquiauiaj  a^Y  'I 


Begin  Concentrating:  Main  Idea  Coming 

One  of  the  most  important  skills  you  should  practise  this 
year  is  listening  for  main  ideas.  Very  often  the  main  idea  of 
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a  talk  or  report  comes  early  in  the  presentation.  Usually  the 
main  idea  is  followed  by  a  number  of  supporting  facts  or 
details  which  may  give  you  more  information  about  the  idea 
being  stressed.  Remember  that  the  main  idea  is  the  most 
important  point  the  speaker  is  trying  to  make. 


EXERCISE  V:  Listening  for  Main  Ideas 

Listen  for  the  main  idea  of  each  of  the  three  passages 
below,  as  they  are  read  to  you.  After  listening  to  each  passage, 
select  the  main  idea  of  the  passage  from  the  four  choices 
listed  below  it.  Then  state  why  you  did  not  consider  each  of 
the  other  three  choices  as  a  main  idea. 

1. 


g  2/oog  ‘sums  6uipvd}j  ui  ‘pBaqpoo^V  lUBAig 

•ajdoad  siq  jo  sajB}  aqi  raq  qa}  0}  paAOj  oqM  ‘jaqrejpuB.i§ 
neipui  raq  jo  aqiOABj  aqi  sbm  ‘uaipqqa  inoj  aqi  jo  isaSimoA 
aqi  ‘auqneq  moire  u  sionboii  }eai§  aqi  jo  suopipeij  aqi  jo 
pnoid  aq  o;  pne  BpBUB3  aAireu  iiaqi  3aox  o;  uaipqqa  iiaqi 
iqStiB}  raqiBj  UBiptq  puB  laqioui  qsqSug  qioq  puB  ‘arnoq 
ApAo^  b  sbm  oixemo  U1  ‘SAjasaq  UBipuj  laAiq  pubiq  aqi  ui 
aiBisa  a§iBX  iiaqi  uo  parenqs  ^IinjiqSiiap  sbm  LpooMsjaiqo,, 
‘auioq  Jiaqx  'ajiM  qsqSug  tnjqnBaq  siq  jo  pnojd  Axxertba 
pire  axdoad  siq  jo  pnoid  sbm  ‘suBtpux  sionboix  io  suoijbjsj 
XIS  9fil  J°  J9iq9  P^aq  ptre  qMBqop\f' b  ‘uosuqof  agioao 


A.  Which  one  of  the  following  four  statements  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  main  idea  of  passage  1? 

1.  The  Johnson  home  was  in  Ontario. 

2.  The  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  people  were  preserved. 

3.  The  Johnson  family  lived  at  “Chiefswood”. 

4.  In  their  comfortable  life  together,  George  Johnson  and 
his  family  displayed  many  fine  qualities. 
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B.  Each  of  the  three  statements  which  you  did  not  consider 
to  represent  the  main  idea  in  passage  1  could  have  been 
rejected  for  one  of  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  The  statement  is  really  a  detail  of  the  passage. 

(b)  The  statement  is  too  general. 

(c)  The  statement  is  off  the  topic. 

(d)  The  statement  is  inaccurate. 

For  each  statement  that  you  rejected  in  Question  A,  give 
one  of  the  reasons,  listed  above,  to  explain  why  you  re¬ 
jected  that  statement.  Select  what  you  would  consider  to 
be  the  best  reason  for  each  explanation.  For  example,  the 
rejection  of  statement  2  could  be  best  explained  by  reason 
(a).  For  your  answer,  you  might  write:  Statement  2  was 
rejected  because  it  is  really  a  detail  of  the  passage. 

Use  the  instructions  above,  also,  when  you  answer  Ques¬ 
tion  B  about  passage  2,  and  Question  B  about  passage  3, 
below. 

2. 


I  2/oogr  ‘sfoozps  fUvpuoo9^  j,oJ. 

9011910$  9CL}SS9l60JL d  ‘pUBJMOq  S  'f  ‘X 

•ApqSp  paqauid 

sqjjsou  qqM  puB  papjojpuqq  uaqM  SuiMaqa  si  aq  qatqM 
qai  itbd  puaijj  b  ji  aas  puB  ‘ajddB  puB  oqqod  mb j  jo  saaaid 
dn  m3  ’ajnsBajd  s9At§  mqi  pooj  aqi  jo  a}SB}  aq}  jo  qauis 
aqi  si  q  jaq;aqM  jnjjqnop  si  q  sauiqatuos  'uoijesuas  auo 
9aiS  oi  jaqiaSo}  auiquioa  jo  qjOM  uaqo  qauis  pur  a}SBX  <01 
qqM  op  0}  Suupauios  aABq  qauis  puB  a}SB}  reqi  quiq}  noA  oq 
^pooj  jo  spuiq  ureijaa  aqqsip  jo  aqq  ajdoad  jeq}  q  si  Aq^V 


A.  Which  one  of  the  following  four  statements  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  main  idea  of  passage  2? 

1.  A  person  cannot  tell  what  he  is  eating  when  blind¬ 
folded. 
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2.  Some  people  dislike  food  when  they  are  blindfolded. 

3.  The  taste  of  food  determines  whether  a  person  will  like 
the  food  or  not. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  taste  or  smell  determines 
one’s  like  or  dislike  for  certain  food. 

B.  State  your  reasons  for  rejecting  three  of  the  statements. 

3. 


atq  Buuo^dx^  ‘iiiBjqn 

•S9ii09q;  pur  suoqrAigsqo  snoiaumu  o;  9su  U9ai§ 
9Arq  sprj  asaq}  £9doos9pi  9qi  Aq  p9jr9A9.i  9I9AV  Aaq}  aouis 
19 A3  '9J9qdsiui9q  qorg  ui  S90§  pur  s9uioo  i9}upA  sr  azis 
aSurqo  ‘orpjrejuy  pur  oipxy  s,q}ir9  aq;  sr  qons  ‘sdro  99i 
irjod  9q  o;  ui99s  }rqi  srary  ropo  aSurqo  laurjd  aq}  uo  srair 
9Uios  cjt9A  aqi  jo  samp  uir^J99  }y  -aarpl  aqr;  laqiraM  pur 
ajruqp  ui  saSurqa  snq;  ^aiaqdsouqr  ur  srq  q  £ooj  £uooui 
aq}  9qquQ  -aarjins  sq  jo  qr  99s  O}  ajqissod  si  q  irqj  ArM 
r  qons  ui  sajeioi  q  £uooui  aqi  oqquQ  •uoqrAiasqo  ioj  pare 
-nqs  AjqnoArj  isotu  aq}  pur  qjira  aqj  05  isasop  aq}  si  sirp\[ 
£  spur  pi  aqi  qr  j q  puppirui  sajeupsrj  sirjy  pur  pi  aqx 


A.  Which  one  of  the  following  four  statements  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  main  idea  of  passage  3? 

1.  Mars  is  very  much  like  the  moon. 

2.  There  is  no  life  on  Mars  or  the  moon. 

3.  We  have  learned  much  about  Mars. 

4.  The  telescope  is  the  most  important  instrument  used 
in  studying  Mars. 

B.  State  your  reasons  for  rejecting  three  of  the  statements. 

EXERCISE  VI:  Listening  for  Facts  and  Details 

Listening  for  main  ideas  is  important,  but  listening  for 
facts  and  details  is  just  as  important.  This  is  especially  true  in 
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studies  such  as  science  and  geography,  where  a  knowledge 
of  facts  and  details  helps  you  to  understand  the  important 
points  that  are  being  stressed. 

Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  reads  the  passage  which 
follows.  Then  try  to  recall  as  many  facts  and  details  as  you 
can  as  you  complete  the  True-False  Quiz  following  the  para¬ 
graph.  Do  not  read  the  quiz  questions  until  you  have  heard 
the  passage  read  to  you. 


(pajdEpB)  soiuvi{Ddi\[  j.vjndoj 

'SZ8‘0k8‘8k9$  jo  oujra  r  Suquosojdgj  ‘9Q6I  ui  pggnpojd 
9J9M  pjo§  jo  s99uno  089*8/^91  Qtuos  sjgonpojd  Aguoui  iuei 
-joduii  oqj  9 JR  ‘uiniURjn  £Aj9jrj  puR  £pjo§  mg  9J9qi  pguiui 
qR  9 JR  pR9J  pUR  ‘up  £U9}s8utp  cUinupR{d  ‘J9dd09  £9S9UR§URUI 
‘guiojqo  ‘sojsgqsy  •sjRjguiui  Auruj  ui  qou  si  RDiJjy  qjnos 

•99J9UIU109 

jr uopR UJ95 ui  jo  Moq  gqj  Suidjoq  jo  puR  Aououi  J9dRd  puiqgq 
A.jijno9s  Suipueis  jo  uoqounj  jrjia  sji  jqjnj  oj  pjjom  gqi  ui 
AjJUUOO  AJ9A9  AjJRDpORjd  0}  SJ9ARJJ  pjO§  ‘S9UIUI  9S9qi  tuojg 

pjo§  jo  uoponpojd  pjjom  jrjoj  gqj  jo  }U"  iod  pq  oonpojd 

‘9JRJS  99jg  9§URJ0  PJJR  9qi  0}  JRRASURjq  9qj  UIOJJ  S9JIUI  008 

AjqSnoj  jo  ojr  uopjoS  r  ui  Sutqojgjjs  ‘sguiiu  jnoj-Ajjig 

•JRJ9UI  M0JJ9X  9qj  JO  J99npOJd  §UipR9J  S^PJJOM  gqi  jjps  SI 
ROijjy  qjnos  ‘Tepox  ‘S9U9A09sip  gsoqi  jjr  oi  xRuiqo  snojjojS 
gqi  srm  —  jrrasurjx  p9jRjnjRS-jRJ9uiui  gqi  ui  J9JRA\  9hqM 
jo  9§prg  9qi  —  puRJSJOiRMiqw  gqj  uo  pjo§  jo  Li9A09Sip  9qx 
•Roujy  qjnos  AjjRuq  puR  ‘RtjRj^sny  £uoqny  gqi  £riujojijr3 
jo  soqsru  pjo§  jrojS  gq;  Aq  Ajrpugg  qju99j9uiu  gqj  ui  pguuRj 

SRM  -  A^ipOUJUIOO  9jqR9§URq9X9  AjipR9J  isoui  puR  pgzud 

AjqSiq  peq;  —  pjo§  ui  isgjgjuj  -sgijrpugo  joj  puiquRiu  jo 
S99J0J  SuiAijp  JR9J§  gq}  jo  9uo  uggq  SRq  pjo§  joj  isgnb  oqx 

queg  S/BDIJjy  ui  9JRSR9JX  s  gjgqx 


True-False  Quiz 

1.  The  great  gold  rushes  of  California,  the  Yukon,  and  South 
Africa  occurred  in  the  1900’s. 

2.  Gold  and  copper  are  South  Africa’s  leading  money  pro¬ 
ducers. 
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3.  More  than  half  of  the  world’s  gold  is  produced  in  South 
Africa. 

4.  South  Africa  has  more  than  300  gold  mines. 

5.  Oranges  are  a  very  important  export  of  South  Africa. 

6.  An  important  mine  product  of  South  Africa  is  chrome. 

7.  In  1965,  South  Africa  produced  gold  valued  at  over  $500,- 

000,000. 

8.  Very  little  of  South  Africa’s  gold  is  exported  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

EXERCISE  VII:  Listening  for  Relevant 
and  Irrelevant  Information 

Each  of  the  three  paragraphs  which  follow  contains  an 
irrelevant  sentence;  that  is,  one  that  does  not  support  the 
topic  of  the  passage.  Listen  as  each  paragraph  is  read  to  you 
so  that  you  may  locate  the  irrelevant  sentence  and  write  it 
in  your  notebook.  Do  not  worry  if  you  cannot  remember  the 
exact  wording  of  the  sentence. 

A. 


•s9§b  \\e  jo  siopBOJ  o;  jBoddB  S9iio}s  s^uqdrq  ’sdibis  pgiiufj 
gqi  ui  sjb9A  jnoj  iugds  ptre  ‘BqBJisny  pire  ‘uBdBf  ‘BUiq3 
qSnoiqi  A{9aisu9ix9  pgq9AB.ii  9H  ’Auijb  gqi  ui  9imi  9Uios 
lU9ds  pUB  J9dBdSM9U  B  p91ip9  9q  9J9qM  ‘Bipul  01  p9Ujni9J 
§uqdrq  cu99iq§i9  iy  sguiunoo  UBodoing  jgqio  puB  puBj§u;j 
UI  SI99IB9  SupiJM  JI9qi  UB§9q  SJ911JM  SUOUIBJ  J9qi()  ’J99JBD 
SuiqiM  siq  UB§9q  9q  9J9qM  ‘pinqSug  ui  spoqos  oi  iuos  sbm 
9q  Aoq  b  sy  ‘S98J  ui  Bipuj  ui  ujoq  sbm  Suqdix  pJBApnq 


B. 


•soSiBqo  1S9I91UI  i99ui  oi  pgqddns  si  mod  jBUOiiippB  ub  AqB 
-usq  'os  jo  sxboA  9Aq  ixou  gqi  ioj  jb9A  jod  smod  jo  gjdnoD  b 
PUB  !U9luABd  UMOp  SB  SMOD  99iqi  JO  OM1  JOJ  qBD  AbUI  1DBJ1 
-uod  9SBqojnd  gqj,  UBjd  luguijBisui  gqi  uo  iqSnoq  ojb  sgpuq 
U9ijo  puB  ‘smod  9AJ9M1  si  gqiJi  oqj  gqi  Suoujb  9DUd  9puq 
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§uio§  aq;  £Baujy  ui  'BuaSqq  tq  aaiid  apuq  pjBpuB;s 

sqi  3q  Abui  op3jjnq  ja;BM  b  £Bisy  jo  s;jBd  u\  siapja  9§b; 
-pA  Aq  pa;sissB  si  aqs  saiupauios  ;nq  £aaud  aq;  s;as  apiiq  aq; 
jo  iaq;oin  aq;  ApBnsft  -suaqaiqa  10  s;bo§  jo  smoo  jBjaAas  aq 
Abui  aaud  apuq  aqx  ’aptiq  siq  jo  Ajiuibj  aq;  o;  aaud  b  ABd 
;sntu  saiuBUi  oqM  ubui  SunoA  b  £Baiijy  jo  s;iBd  Aubui  uj 


C. 


•Bas  aq;  jo  aAi;ouioaoj 
aq;  paqBa  sauiqatuos  si  ;i  ;Bq;  japuoM  ap;q  si  ;j  'q;§uaj  ui 
;aaj  A;xis  qaBai  Abui  £saiaads  aq;  jo  ;sa§JBj  £ajBqM  an;q  aqx 
•ajBqM  b  sb  qanui  sb  aapvv;  ;noqB  sqSiaM  ;BaqM  jo  JBaxoq  y 
•jboo  jo  qnj  JBaxoq  Abmpbi  b  jo  ;q§iaM  aq;  £suo;  A;ioj  jaAO 
qSiaM  daap  aq;  jo  suaziuap  asaq;  jo  auios  ‘a^qM  aq;  £;bui 
-uibui  SuiAq  ;sa§JB{  aq;  si  AioSajBa  siq;  o;ui  §ui;;ix  ,sain;Baia 
;sa§iBj  sjqiOM  aq;  jo  arnos  ioj  auioq  sb  saAjas  Bas  aqx 


Listen  Carefully:  My  Feelings  Are  Showing 

Words  have  been  described  as  the  most  powerful  weapons 
in  the  world.  Well-chosen  words  may  cause  people  to  cry  or 
to  laugh.  They  may  cause  people  to  meditate,  to  blush,  or  to 
panic;  they  may  even  cause  people  to  commit  violent  acts. 

Not  only  do  words  evoke  emotions,  they  also  reveal  the 
emotions  or  the  moods  of  the  speaker.  The  fourteen-year-old 
lad  who  confides  in  his  mother  and  says,  “I  wish  Dad  didn’t 
have  to  be  away  from  home  so  often”  may  be  expressing  lone¬ 
liness  or  insecurity.  Dejection  may  be  expressed  by  the  rookie 
police  constable  when  he  asks,  “How  much  longer  must  I 
pound  this  beat?”  A  speaker’s  moods  or  feelings  are  revealed 
by  two  things :  his  choice  of  words  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  expresses  these  words. 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Listening  to  Detect 
Emotions  and  Moods 

A.  What  emotions  or  moods  may  each  of  the  sentences  or 
sentence  groups  in  list  1,  below,  display?  From  list  2, 
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select  the  emotion,  feeling,  or  mood  which  best  describes 
each  of  them. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


List  1 

List  2 

I’m  so  thrilled  that  I  feel  all  bubbly; 
I’m  sure  I’m  going  to  cry. 

concern 

There  goes  that  sweet  little  thir¬ 
teen-year-old  cry  baby  hanging  on¬ 
to  his  mother’s  apron  again. 

fear 

I’ll  never  play  with  that  bunch  of 
cheaters  again;  I  hate  them. 

joy 

What’s  the  use  of  trying?  I’ll  never 
achieve  anything. 

sarcasm 

We  are  all  God’s  creatures  and  we 
must  do  our  best  to  please  Him. 

surprise 

Have  I  really  won  a  car? 

humility 

I  won’t  cut  my  hair  ever.  I’ll  let  it 
grow  for  a  thousand  years. 

determination 

I  know  I’ll  fail  that  exam;  I  just 
know  I  will. 

despair 

Let’s  not  walk  home  past  the  ceme¬ 
tery  tonight;  let’s  take  another 
route. 

reverence 

I  only  did  my  duty. 

anger 

EXERCISE  IX:  Display  Your  Feelings 

Compose  three  sentences  which  display  three  moods  or 
feelings.  You  may  wish  to  refer  to  list  2  of  the  previous  exer¬ 
cise  for  suggestions,  or  you  may  decide  to  select  other  feelings 
to  express.  Read  your  sentences  to  your  classmates,  who  will 
try  to  detect  the  feeling  you  are  illustrating.  Remember,  you 
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are  to  compose  three  sentences.  Each  of  these  sentences  is  to 
express  one  feeling  or  mood. 

Poetry  Should  Be  Heard 

Poetry  is  written  to  stir  the  imagination,  and  it  usually  stirs 
the  imagination  best  when  it  is  read  aloud.  By  reading  poetry 
aloud,  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  poet’s  words, 
and  to  hear  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  poem. 

The  sounds  of  poetry  help  to  make  the  meaning  of  a  poem 
clearer.  Don’t  listen  to  a  poem  or  read  a  poem  simply  to  get 
the  meanings  of  the  words.  Very  often  a  poem  can  give  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  hstener  or  reader  through  its  sounds  even  if  the 
meaning  is  not  fully  clear.  What  really  matters  is  that  poetry 
should  challenge  and  kindle  your  imagination;  poetry  that 
is  read  well  challenges  the  imagination  best. 

EXERCISE  X:  Listen  to  Poetry 

Listen  as  your  teacher  reads  the  poem  below  to  you.  As  you 
listen,  try  to  imagine  what  prompted  the  poet  to  write  such  a 
poem.  After  you  have  heard  it,  discuss  the  questions  below. 
You  may  refer  to  the  poem  to  help  you  answer  some  of  the 
questions. 

November  25,  1963 

Drums,  drums,  I  too  am  dead. 

I  breathe  no  breath,  but  only  dread. 

I  have  no  soul,  but  lay  my  head 

Upon  his  soul,  and  on  that  bed 

I  stop. 

Drums  in  heartbeat  cadence  drill 

His  life  away.  My  life  is  still. 

My  heart  drums  down  my  wit,  my  will. 

And  with  his  cadence,  mounts  the  hill 

And  stops. 

He  stops.  I  stop.  He  ends.  I  end. 

He  will  not  heal.  I  will  not  mend. 
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He  goes  alone.  I  take  no  friend. 

His  God  is  mine.  He  kneels.  I  bend. 

All  stops. 

And  that  is  all  of  me  tonight. 

I  do  not  want  tomorrow’s  light. 

I  do  not  want  the  sound  or  sight 
Of  time.  No  more.  These  words  I  write, 
And  stop. 

William  Butler 


1.  (a)  How  did  you  think  the  poet  felt  when  he  composed 
this  poem? 

(b)  What  sounds  do  you  hear  in  the  poem? 

(c)  How  does  the  poet  convey  his  feeling  in  the  poem? 
Does  he  use  special  words  to  convey  this  feeling?  What 
other  methods  does  he  use  to  express  his  feelings? 

(d)  Why  are  some  of  the  lines  of  the  poem  shorter  than 
others? 

(e)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  series  of  very  short  sen¬ 
tences  in  stanza  three? 

(f )  Which  of  the  following  occasions  may  have  prompted 
the  poet  to  write  this  poem :  a  parade,  a  band  concert,  or  a 
funeral  march? 

(g)  Reread  the  poem  again  to  see  how  the  poet  creates  the 
feeling  he  is  trying  to  express.  Does  the  poet  do  this 
through  rhyme,  rhythm,  selection  of  words,  length  of  lines, 
or  special  sounds,  or  does  he  combine  more  than  one  of 
those  methods  to  create  and  convey  his  feelings?  Explain. 

(h)  William  Butler  is  an  American  poet  who  was  deeply 
moved  by  a  tragedy  which  occurred  in  November,  1963. 
What  tragic  event  occurred  in  the  United  States  then? 

2.  Here  is  another  poem  about  drums.  Listen  as  your  teacher 
reads  it  to  you.  You  may  refer  to  the  poem  when  you  dis¬ 
cuss  the  questions  below. 
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African  Dance 

The  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 

The  slow  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 

Low  ....  slow 
Slow  ....  low  — 

Stirs  your  blood. 

Dance ! 

A  night-veiled  girl 
Whirls  softly  into  a 
Circle  of  light. 

Whirls  softly  ....  slowly, 

Like  a  wisp  of  smoke  around  the  fire  — 
And  the  tom-toms  beat, 

And  the  tom-toms  beat, 

And  the  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms 
Stirs  your  blood. 

Langston  Hughes 


(a)  Do  the  tom-toms  in  this  poem  express  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  that  the  drums  express  in  William  Butler’s  poem? 

(b)  Which  of  the  following  feelings  may  the  writer  of 
this  poem  be  trying  to  express:  happiness,  sadness,  mys¬ 
tery,  determination? 

(c)  Which  lines  of  the  poem  should  be  read  slowly?  Are 
there  any  lines  that  should  be  read  quickly? 

(d)  What  effect  is  produced  by  reading  some  of  the  lines 
slowly  and  some  of  the  lines  quickly?  Would  the  poem 
express  the  same  feeling  if  all  the  lines  were  read  at  the 
same  pace?  Explain. 

(e)  Which  two  lines  of  the  poem  appeal  to  you  most  of 
all?  Why  did  you  select  these  lines? 

3.  Here  is  another  short  poem  you  may  enjoy.  Listen  as  your 
teacher  reads  it  aloud.  Then  discuss  the  questions  which 
follow. 
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The  Turkey 

There  is  nothing  more  perky 
Than  a  masculine  turkey. 
When  he  struts  he  struts 
With  no  ifs  or  huts, 

When  his  face  is  apoplectic 
His  harem  grows  hectic 
And  when  he  gobbles 
Their  universe  wobbles. 

Ogden  Nash 


(a)  Is  this  a  poem  that  suggests  deep  feelings,  or  is  it  a 
poem  that  tries  to  entertain  the  reader  or  listener? 

(b)  The  turkey  gobbler  is  indeed  an  intriguing  creature. 
What  words  in  the  poem  suggest  some  of  the  sounds  that 
a  proud  gobbler  may  make? 

(c)  Do  you  have  to  know  the  meaning  of  apoplectic  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  poem  to  enjoy  the  poem?  Try  to  detect  the 
meaning  of  this  interesting  word  from  context  clues.  Com¬ 
pare  your  meaning  with  the  dictionary  meaning. 

(d)  What  lines  of  the  poem  appeal  to  you  most  of  all? 
Why? 


Pack  Everything  Into  Your  Listening  Habits 

The  harder  you  listen  the  more  you  learn.  Through  prac¬ 
tice,  patience,  and  concentration,  you  can  learn  to  listen  for 
main  ideas,  for  supporting  details,  and  for  relevance  of  infor¬ 
mation.  By  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  paying 
particular  attention  to  his  choice  of  words,  you  may  be  able 
to  detect  his  mood  or  feeling  as  he  speaks.  By  being  alert  when 
you  listen,  your  own  vocabulary  may  grow  through  the  inter¬ 
est  you  develop  in  new  and  interesting  words. 

Try  to  benefit  as  much  as  you  can  from  every  moment  of 
every  listening  experience. 
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EXERCISE  XI:  Using  Many  Listening  Skills 

In  this  exercise  you  will  be  using  five  listening  skills  to  help 
you  to  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  three- 
paragraph  passage  that  will  be  read  to  you. 

1 .  Copy  into  your  notebook  the  following  plan  for  a  summary 
of  three  paragraphs  your  teacher  will  read  to  you.  Leave 
several  blank  lines  after  each  of  them.  Your  teacher  will 
pause  for  a  few  moments  between  reading  each  paragraph 
to  enable  you  to  note  down  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
ideas  and  details  of  the  three  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  1 

(Main  idea)  . 

(A  supporting  detail) 

(Another  supporting  detail) 

Paragraph  2 
(Main  idea) 

(A  supporting  detail) 

Paragraph  3 
(Main  idea) 

(A  supporting  detail) 
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2.  Listen  again  to  paragraph  2  as  your  teacher  reads  it  to  you. 
Try  to  pick  out  a  sentence  that  does  not  support  the  main 
idea  of  the  paragraph.  Write  this  irrelevant  sentence  in 
your  notebook. 

3.  Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  reads  paragraph  3  to  you 
again.  Try  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word  rambunc¬ 
tious  from  the  context  clues  in  the  paragraph.  Write  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  your  notebook. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  three  paragraphs  which  were  read  to  you 
were  written  by  a  boy  or  a  girl?  What  clues  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  helped  you  to  decide? 

5.  Which  two  words  below  would  best  describe  the  mood  or 
feelings  of  the  writer  of  the  paragraphs  that  were  read  to 
you? 

serious  whimsical  boastful 

sarcastic  benevolent  repentant 

Discuss  the  reasons  for  your  choices. 


EXERCISE  XII:  Imagine  a  Silent  World 

Imagine  a  silent  world.  What  sounds  would  you  miss  most? 
Would  they  be  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  sound  of  a  well-tuned 
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automobile  motor,  the  tick  of  a  clock,  or  the  laughter  of  a 
child? 

Write  a  short  paragraph  in  which  you  imagine  that  you  live 
in  a  silent  world.  You  may  wish  to  write  about  the  problems 
you  have  in  communicating  with  others  in  such  a  world,  or 
you  may  wish  to  describe  other  experiences  brought  about  by 
living  in  a  silent  world. 

First,  plan  your  paragraph.  Write  your  first  draft,  check  it, 
and  then  write  your  finished  copy.  Your  teacher  may  ask  you 
to  read  your  paragraph  to  your  class. 


EFFECTIVE  LISTENING  LEADS  TO 
EFFECTIVE  NOTETAKING 


Good  listening  is  the  first  step  to  good  notetaking.  The  good 
notetaker  listens  carefully  for  main  ideas  and  supporting 
details.  He  also  listens  for  relevant  and  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  specific  words  and  phrases  which  may  help  him 
to  discover  the  mood  of  the  speaker. 

The  good  notetaker  is  constantly  striving  to  keep  tuned 
in  to  what  the  speaker  has  to  say.  He  avoids  distractions  by 
removing  from  the  top  of  his  desk  everything  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  lesson.  Developing  good  listening  habits  now  will 
pay  dividends  later.  Some  of  the  bigger  dividends  may  come 
in  good  notetaking. 


CHAPTER  V 

Reading  Between  the  Lines 


LANGUAGE 


Here  is  a  short  conversation  from  My  Family  and 
Other  Animals,  by  Gerald  Durrell.  Read  the  passage 
quickly  to  find  out  who  and  what  it  is  about. 

“Well,  if  we’re  going  to  be  invaded  by  relations,  there’s 
only  one  thing  to  do,”  said  Larry  resignedly. 

“What’s  that?”  inquired  Mother,  peering  over  her  spec¬ 
tacles  expectantly. 

“We  must  move,  of  course.” 

“Move?  Move  where?”  asked  Mother,  bewildered. 

“Move  to  a  smaller  villa.  Then  you  can  write  to  all  these 
zombies  and  tell  them  we  haven’t  any  room.” 

“But  don’t  be  stupid,  Larry.  We  can’t  keep  moving.  We 
moved  here  in  order  to  cope  with  your  friends.” 

“Well,  now  we’ll  have  to  move  to  cope  with  the  relations.” 

“But  we  can’t  keep  rushing  to  and  fro  about  the  island  .  .  . 
people  will  think  we’ve  gone  mad.” 

“They’ll  think  we’re  even  madder  if  that  old  harpy  turns 
up.  Honestly,  Mother,  I  couldn’t  stand  it  if  she  came.  I  should 
probably  borrow  one  of  Leslie’s  guns  and  blow  a  hole  in  her 
corsets.” 

“Larry!  I  do  wish  you  wouldn’t  say  things  like  that  in  front 
of  Gerry.” 

“I’m  just  warning  you.” 

There  was  a  pause,  while  Mother  polished  her  spectacles 
feverishly. 

“But  it  seems  so  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  eccentric  to  keep  changing 
villas  like  that,  dear,”  she  said  at  last. 

“There’s  nothing  eccentric  about  it,”  said  Larry,  surprised; 
“it’s  a  perfectly  logical  thing  to  do.” 
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“Of  course  it  is,”  agreed  Leslie;  “it’s  a  sort  of  self-defence, 
anyway.” 

“Do  be  sensible,  Mother,”  said  Margo;  “after  all,  a  change 
is  as  good  as  a  feast.” 

Gerald  Durrell,  My  Family  and  Other  Animals 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  From  this  reading  you  should  be  able  to  answer  two 
questions. 

(a)  Who  is  taking  part  in  the  conversation? 

(b)  What  is  the  conversation  about? 

2.  Go  back  to  the  conversation  and  look  more  closely  at 
some  of  the  words  the  writer  has  used.  Look  at  the 
context  of  the  words  before  you  turn  to  the  dictionary 
for  help.  Here  are  some  questions  to  help  you  to  think 
about  the  language  of  the  passage. 

(a)  How  do  Larry’s  words  help  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  resignedly ? 

(b)  Is  zombie  a  complimentary  or  an  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  word?  How  do  you  know? 

(c)  The  word  eccentric  appears  in  two  sentences. 
What  is  the  clue  to  its  meaning  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence? 

(d)  What  is  a  proverb? 

(e)  Which  two  proverbs  has  Margo  confused  in  her 
last  speech? 

(f)  Would  you  be  justified  in  concluding  from 
Margo’s  words  that  she  is  often  confused?  Support 
your  answer. 
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(g)  If  you  are  doubtful  about  the  meanings  of  any 
of  the  words  you  have  just  looked  at,  find  them  in  the 
dictionary.  For  each  word  that  you  do  look  up,  choose 
one  meaning,  the  one  which  best  fits  the  context  in 
which  it  is  used. 

3.  Without  reading  the  passage  again,  try  to  answer  the 
questions  which  follow. 

(a)  What  had  happened  before  the  conversation 
started? 

(b)  (i)  What  do  you  learn  about  each  of  the  people 

from  their  conversation? 

(ii)  What  do  you  learn  about  Gerry  even  though 
he  does  not  take  part  in  the  conversation? 

(c)  What  do  you  think  is  likely  to  happen  following 
the  conversation  quoted  here? 

(d)  List  the  three  kinds  of  information  suggested  by 
the  questions  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  above. 

4.  The  fact  that  you  can  answer  the  questions  means 
that  you  must  have  asked  yourself  the  questions  as 
you  were  reading.  In  other  words,  you  were  reading 
between  the  lines  or  reading  at  more  than  one  level. 

Now,  practise  writing  at  more  than  one  level.  Write  a 
conversation  between  two  people  so  that  what  they  say 
reveals  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  Choose  one  of  the 
following  situations  to  write  about. 

1.  A  boy  talking  to  his  father,  asking  for  his  allowance 
to  be  increased 

2.  A  girl  explaining  to  her  mother  why  she  is  late  coming 
home  from  school 

3.  A  boy  explaining  why  his  younger  brother  cannot  use 
his  bicycle 
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4.  A  girl  telling  her  girl  friend  about  a  recent  party 

5.  A  student  explaining  to  his  teacher  why  he  should 
not  have  a  detention 

If  you  are  not  sure  about  how  to  use  quotation  marks 
in  writing  conversation,  turn  to  Chapter  IX. 


READING:  MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 


Little  Nancy  Etticoat 
With  a  white  petticoat 
And  a  red  nose, 

She  has  no  feet  or  hands. 

The  longer  she  stands, 

The  shorter  she  grows. 

No,  don’t  close  the  book;  it’s  the  right  book  even  though  the 
rhyme  you  have  just  read  is  certainly  a  nursery  rhyme.  This 
old  Mother  Goose  favorite  is  just  a  reminder  that  before  you 
could  read  a  word  you  were  quite  used  to  listening  at  more 
than  one  level.  You  listened  to  “Little  Nancy  Etticoat”  for 
the  pleasant  sound  of  the  words.  At  the  same  time,  you 
listened  to  the  meaning  of  the  rhyme  and  formed  a  funny 
picture  in  your  mind.  Then  you  thought  about  the  rhyme 
because  you  knew  it  was  a  riddle.  Of  course,  it  was  an  easy 
riddle  for  a  child  who  knew  nothing  of  such  modern  con¬ 
veniences  as  electric  lights,  refrigerators,  and  television. 
What  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle? 


Dig  Below  the  Surface:  Read  for  Several  Levels 
of  Meaning 


Not  only  should  you  listen  at  more  than  one  level,  you 
should  also  read  at  more  than  one  level.  Your  reading  will 
be  more  profitable  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  yourself 
questions  which  force  you  to  read  between  the  lines.  You  may 
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“ What  I  told  you  yes¬ 
terday  was  to  read 
between  the  lines!” 

read  for  any  purpose  —  pleasure,  information,  opinion  — 
but  you  will  usually  find  it  worth  while  to  go  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  meaning  of  the  words. 

EXERCISE  I:  Read  for  the  Surface  Meaning 

The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from  a  novel  called 
Vice  Versa,  by  F.  Anstey.  In  spite  of  its  sub-title,  A  Lesson  to 
Fathers,  it  is  meant  to  be  read  for  pleasure.  Even  the  extract 
is  likely  to  arouse  your  interest  —  which  is  a  form  of  pleasure. 
Try  it  and  see. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bultitude,  with  great  care  and  precision, 
selected  from  the  coins  before  him  a  florin,  two  shillings, 
and  two  sixpences,  which  he  pushed  across  to  his  son,  who 
looked  at  them  with  a  disappointment  he  did  not  care  to 
conceal. 

“An  uncommonly  liberal  allowance  for  a  young  fellow 
like  you,”  Paul  observed.  “Don’t  buy  any  foolishness  with  it, 
and  if,  toward  the  end  of  the  term,  you  want  a  little  more, 
and  write  an  intelligible  letter  asking  for  it,  and  I  think 
proper  to  let  you  have  it  —  why,  you’ll  get  it,  you  know.” 

Dick  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  for  more,  much  as  he 
longed  to  do  so,  so  he  put  the  money  in  his  purse  with  very 
qualified  expressions  of  gratitude. 

In  his  purse  he  seemed  to  find  something  which  had 
escaped  his  memory,  for  he  took  out  a  small  parcel  and  un¬ 
folded  it  with  some  hesitation. 
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“I  nearly  forgot,”  he  said,  speaking  with  more  animation 
than  he  had  yet  done,  “I  didn’t  like  to  take  it  without  asking 
you,  but  is  this  any  use?  May  I  have  it?” 

“Eh?”  said  Paul,  sharply,  “what’s  that?  Something  else  — 
what  is  it  you  want  now?” 

“It’s  only  that  stone  Uncle  Duke  brought  mamma  from 
India;  the  thing,  he  said,  they  called  a  ‘Pagoda  stone’,  or 
something,  out  there.” 

“Pagoda  stone?  The  boy  means  Garuda  stone.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  got  hold  of  that;  you’ve  been  meddling  in 
my  drawers,  now,  a  thing  I  will  not  put  up  with,  as  I’ve  told 
you  over  and  over  again.” 

“No,  I  haven’t,”  said  Dick,  “I  found  it  in  a  tray  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Barbara  said,  perhaps,  if  I  asked  you, 
you  might  let  me  have  it,  as  she  didn’t  think  it  was  any  use 
to  you.” 

“Then  Barbara  had  no  right  to  say  anything  of  the  sort,” 
snapped  Paul. 

“But  may  I  have  it?  I  may,  mayn’t  I?”  persisted  Dick. 

“Have  it?  certainly  not.  What  could  you  possibly  want 
with  a  thing  like  that?  It’s  ridiculous.  Give  it  to  me.” 

Dick  handed  it  over  reluctantly  enough.  It  was  not  much 
to  look  at,  quite  an  insignificant-looking  little  square  tablet 
of  greyish-green  stone,  pierced  at  one  angle,  and  having  on 
two  of  its  faces  faint  traces  of  mysterious  letters  or  symbols, 
which  time  had  made  very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

It  looked  harmless  enough  as  Mr.  Bultitude  took  it  in  his 
hand;  there  was  no  kindly  hand  to  hold  him  back,  no  warn¬ 
ing  voice  to  hint  that  there  might  possibly  be  sleeping  within 
that  small  marble  block  the  pent-up  energy  of  long-forgotten 
Eastern  necromancy,  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  awake  into 
action  at  the  first  words  which  had  power  to  evoke  it. 

There  was  no  one;  but,  even  if  there  had  been  such  a 
person,  Paul  was  a  sober,  prosaic  individual,  who  would 
probably  have  treated  the  warning  as  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
superstition. 

As  it  was,  no  man  could  have  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
extreme  peril  with  a  more  perfect  unconsciousness  of  his 
danger. 

F.  Anstey,  Vice  Versa 

If,  during  your  reading  of  the  passage,  you  paid  attention 
only  to  the  surface  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  familiar 
to  you,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  these  questions. 
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1.  What  relation  are  Mr.  Bultitude  and  Dick  to  each  other? 

2.  What  is  Mr.  Bultitude’s  Christian  name? 

3.  Why  is  Mr.  Bultitude  giving  Dick  some  money?  (The 
amount  mentioned  in  the  extract  would  be  about  seventy 
cents  in  our  money  today. ) 

4.  On  what  three  conditions  will  Mr.  Bultitude  send  Dick 
some  more  money? 


EXERCISE  II:  Use  the  Context  and  the  Dictionary 
to  Read  at  a  Second  Level 

Read  the  extract  from  Vice  Versa  a  second  time,  paying 
attention  to  the  context  of  the  more  unusual  words  and  using 
the  dictionary.  After  that,  you  should  be  ready  to  answer 
further  questions. 

1.  Dick  was  going  away  to  school.  What  two  ideas  in  the 
extract  prove  this  statement? 

2.  Dick  put  the  money  in  his  purse  with  very  qualified  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude.  How  grateful  was  Dick  for  the  money? 
Even  if  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  qualified,  what 
has  already  been  said  in  the  extract  that  helps  you  to  know 
the  answer  to  this  question? 

3.  What  is  a  Garuda  stone?  Using  information  given  in  the 
extract,  describe  the  stone.  Look  up  the  word  necromancy 
in  the  dictionary.  Using  the  diacritical  marks  —  the 
marks  that  show  how  vowels  are  pronounced  —  pronounce 
the  word.  Find  the  meaning  of  necromancy  in  the  diction¬ 
ary.  With  what  do  you  associate  the  Garuda  stone  now 
that  you  know  the  meaning  of  necromancy ?  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  more  information  about  a  Garuda  stone  in  an 
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encyclopedia,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  story  you  already 
know  enough  from  reading  between  the  lines. 


EXERCISE  III:  Read  to  Discover  Character 
and  to  Look  into  the  Future 

Read  the  passage  once  more,  reading  between  the  lines  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  people  Mr.  Bultitude  and  Dick  are.  You 
should  also  be  able  to  learn  something  about  what  is  likely 
to  happen  further  along  in  the  story.  These  questions  should 
help  you  with  your  third  reading. 

1.  What  do  you  learn  about  Mr.  Bultitude  from  his  conver¬ 
sation  about  the  allowance? 

2.  What  do  the  words  Don’t  buy  any  foolishness  tell  you 
about  him? 

3.  Do  you  think  Dick  will  get  more  money  if  he  asks  for  it? 
Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  Dick  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  for  more .  Do  you  think 
Dick  was  entirely  lacking  in  courage?  Why,  or  why  not? 

5.  How  badly  did  Dick  want  the  Garuda  stone?  Support 
your  answer  in  two  ways. 

6.  What  do  you  learn  about  Mr.  Bultitude  from  the  sentence 
beginning  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  got  hold  of  that? 

7.  Why  does  the  author  use  such  words  as  snapped  and 
persisted? 

8.  Write  down  three  adjectives  which  describe  the  kind 
of  man  Mr.  Bultitude  is  and  three  which  describe  the 
kind  of  boy  Dick  is. 

9.  What  do  you  learn  about  what  is  likely  to  happen  later 
on  in  the  story?  Make  an  intelligent  guess  about  the 
cause  of  this  future  happening. 

10.  Why  does  the  author  hint  at  the  future  in  this  way? 
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Telescope  Your  Reading:  Read  at  Several  Levels 
at  One  Time 

The  extract  you  have  just  studied  is  taken  from  a  full- 
length  work  of  fiction,  a  novel.  You  have  read  the  passage 
three  times,  digging  more  deeply  into  its  meaning  each  time. 
With  practice,  you  can  learn  to  read  at  several  levels  at  once. 
The  archeologist  who  is  digging  amongst  ruins  does  not  go 
over  the  whole  area  for  just  one  layer  of  the  ruins.  He  marks 
out  a  smaller  area,  excavating  at  a  greater  depth  and  examin¬ 
ing  each  layer  carefully  as  he  goes.  The  skilful  reader  uses 
much  the  same  technique. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Read  Factual  Material 
at  More  Than  One  Level 

Read  the  three  paragraphs  here  which  are  taken  from 
South  from  Granada,  by  Gerald  Brenan.  Gerald  Brenan  is  an 
Englishman  who  has  lived  in  Spain  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  considered  to  know  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  very  well. 
Guadix  is  a  Spanish  town  with  a  population  of  about  30,000. 
The  questions  which  follow  the  extract  will  test  how  well  you 
are  reading  between  the  fines.  Before  you  start  to  read,  use 
your  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of 
troglodytic  and  esparto. 

Most  of  the  villages  round  Guadix  are  composed  of  cave 
dwellings,  those  of  Purullena  on  the  road  to  Granada  being 
especially  picturesque.  One  at  Benalua  has  a  balcony  on  its 
upper  story  decorated  with  geraniums  and  another,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  is  said  to  have  an  interior  patio.  All  but  the 
very  poorest  have  electric  light,  and  a  few  have  running 
water  and  telephones.  Yet  not  everyone  will  consent  to  live 
in  them.  Opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  the  subject  of  cave¬ 
dwelling,  and  people  hold  obstinately  to  their  own  views. 
Those  who  have  troglodytic  inclinations  point  out  that  caves 
are  both  cheaper  and  healthier  than  houses,  and  that  it  is  a 
convenience  to  be  able  to  use  the  same  number  of  blankets 
on  the  beds  all  the  year  round.  Those  who  are  against  them 
concede  this,  but  declare  that  it  is  improper  for  a  man  who 
walks  upright  and  has  the  power  of  speech  to  live  in  a  hole 
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in  the  ground  like  an  animal.  And  so  the  argument  goes  on, 
those  who  are  for  human  dignity  at  all  costs  standing  out 
manfully  against  the  utilitarians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  has  now  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Guadix  is  not  a  happy  city.  Most  of  the  irrigated  land  in 
the  valley  is  owned  by  a  few  large  landlords,  and  this  is 
generally  and  quite  properly  regarded  as  wrong.  The  land- 
hungry  peasant  has  a  moral  right  to  the  patch  of  fertile  land 
on  which  he  can  support  himself.  This  discontent  led  to 
many  horrors  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  A  gang  of 
young  terrorists  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  side  streets  were  littered  with  bodies,  till  after  five 
months  of  anarchy  the  Republican  Government  summoned 
the  courage  to  react  and  executed  the  leading  murderers. 
Then  when  the  war  ended  the  Nationalists  marched  in  and 
celebrated  their  victory  by  a  still  larger  purge.  One  may  take 
it  as  a  rule  that  in  class  wars  it  is  the  side  that  wins  that  kills 
most. 

Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  was  the  Bishop  of  Guadix 
who,  after  being  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  a  boat,  was  thrown, 
still  living,  it  is  said,  into  the  pozos  or  pits  at  Tabernas,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  fellow  bishop  of  Almeria.  Yet  today  it  is  a 
Bishop  of  Guadix  who  has  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  and  decency  in  this  city  than  several  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  government  had  done  before  him.  By  turning  his 
palace  into  a  factory  for  making  esparto  mats,  he  has  been 
able  to  employ  over  seven  hundred  men  and  girls  at  a  fair 
rate  of  pay  and  under  the  best  conditions,  while  he  has  so 
arranged  things  that  in  times  of  unemployment  he  can  ex¬ 
pand  his  labour  force  to  three  thousand.  In  this  way  his 
factory  provides  a  model  for  what  factories  in  small  Andalu¬ 
sian  towns,  racked  by  seasonal  agrarian  unemployment, 
ought  to  be.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
admirable  man  had  earned  universal  gratitude.  So  fanatical 
is  the  feeling  against  the  Church  in  southern  Spain  that  a 
person  I  had  dealings  with,  in  spite  of  his  having  fought  on 
the  Nationalist  side  and  being  moderately  prosperous,  told 
me  that  the  bishop  had  made  an  excellent  thing  out  of  it  for 
himself  and  his  family.  I  can  only  say  that  the  new  schools 
erected  by  the  Church  in  the  cave  quarter  and  the  clean 
dresses  of  the  schoolchildren  show  that,  if  the  esparto 
factory  has  indeed  made  a  profit,  the  money  has  been  well 
employed. 
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1.  What  information  shows  that  the  cave  homes  are 
modern? 

2.  Why  would  the  cave  dwellings  be  healthier  than  houses? 

3.  Why  are  some  of  the  people  so  strongly  against  cave 
dwellings? 

4.  The  peasant  has  a  moral  right  to  a  patch  of  land.  Quote 
from  the  extract  to  show  that  he  does  not  have  a  “legal 
right”.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  moral  right 
and  a  “legal  right”? 

5.  Why  is  Guadix  not  a  happy  city? 

6.  What  two  classes  of  people  is  Gerald  Brenan  talking 
about  in  the  extract? 

7.  What  general  statement  is  made  about  class  wars?  On 
what  grounds  could  you  criticize  the  author  for  making 
this  statement? 

8.  Explain  why  it  would  be  helpful  to  increase  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  factory  in  times  of  unemployment. 

9.  From  the  extract,  explain  how  the  people  benefit  directly 
from  the  profits  made  by  the  factory. 

10.  For  what  two  purposes  do  the  profits  seem  to  be  used? 
How  would  you  account  for  profits  being  used  in  these 
ways? 


Look  for  Other  Levels  in  Reading  Poetry 


It  has  often  been  said  that  poetry  needs  to  be  read  aloud 
because  one  of  its  primary  appeals  is  to  the  reader’s  sense  of 
sound.  However,  as  well  as  delighting  the  ear,  poetry  stirs  the 
mind.  But  some  people  mistrust  poetry  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
poet  uses  fewer  words  than  would  the  writer  of  prose  to  put 
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across  a  point  of  view.  But  such  mistrust  is  unfounded;  if 
poetry  is  read  between  the  lines,  a  short  poem  can  often  carry 
as  much  meaning  as,  or  more  than,  a  very  wordy  piece  of 
prose.  It  is  up  to  the  reader  to  bring  to  the  poetry  the  habit  of 
reading  at  more  than  one  level.  By  doing  so,  he  will  not  only 
realize  all  that  the  poet  is  trying  to  say,  but  will  appreciate 
the  insight  (the  deep  understanding)  shown  by  the  poet. 

EXERCISE  V:  Practise  Reading  Poetry 
at  Several  Levels 

The  extract  below  consists  of  twenty-four  lines  from  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  “The  Deserted  Village”.  It  is  a  “now-and-then” 
poem  in  which  the  poet  compares  the  English  village  before 
and  after  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

In  answering  the  questions  which  follow  the  extract,  you 
will  demonstrate  your  ability  to  read  at  more  than  one  level. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening’s  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 

There,  as  I  pass’d  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  soften’d  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung,  5 

The  sober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school; 

The  watchdog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whisp’ring  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind;  10 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill’d  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread,  15 

But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widow’d,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc’d,  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread,  20 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
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1.  The  extract  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  How  do 
you  know  that  the  first  twelve  lines  are  talking  about 
“then”,  the  last  twelve  about  “now”? 

2.  Lines  1  and  2  are  expanded  in  lines  3  to  12.  Show  that  this 
statement  is  true  by  listing  the  village  sounds  that  are 
mentioned. 

3.  Suggest  reasons  why  the  pattern  of  the  first  twelve  lines  is 
not  repeated  in  the  last  twelve. 

4.  In  lines  17  to  24,  what  two  words  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
sound?  In  what  way  are  these  two  words  appropriate  to 
the  idea  contained  in  the  second  half  of  the  extract? 

5.  What  is  the  poet  suggesting  by  describing  in  detail  one 
remaining  inhabitant  of  the  village? 

6.  In  what  way  is  the  poet  right  in  calling  the  widow  the  sad 
historian  of  this  country  village? 

7.  Line  10,  in  the  first  half  of  the  extract,  seems  out  of  place 
in  expanding  lines  1  and  2.  Why  does  the  poet  include  line 
10?  Does  line  10  help  to  explain  a  lesson  in  manners  that 
has  been  taught  to  you? 


Digging  for  Fun:  Always  Be  Alert 
to  Levels  of  Meaning 


Sometimes  you  read  a  book  just  because  it  is  amusing.  Such 
a  book  is  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  by  Frank  Gilbreth  and  his 
sister  Ernestine  Carey.  This  book  is  an  autobiography  in 
which  the  authors  tell  not  only  about  themselves,  but  also 
about  their  mother  and  father  and  their  ten  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  reader  finds  much  in  the  book  to  make  him 
chuckle;  but  he  must  be  a  lazy  reader,  indeed,  if  his  grey  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  busy  with  the  thoughts  which  appear  between  the 
lines. 
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EXERCISE  VI:  Read  for  Fun 
and  Find  the  Hidden  Ideas 

Read  the  extract  from  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  and  answer 
the  questions  which  follow. 

While  we  were  eating,  Dad  would  keep  looking  around  for 
something  that  might  be  interesting.  He  was  a  natural 
teacher,  and  believed  in  utilizing  every  minute.  Eating,  he 
said,  was  “unavoidable  delay”.  So  were  dressing,  face-wash¬ 
ing,  and  hair-combing.  “Unavoidable  delay”  was  not  to  be 
wasted. 

If  Dad  found  an  ant  hill,  he’d  tell  us  about  certain  colonies 
of  ants  that  kept  slaves  and  herds  of  cows.  Then  we’d  take 
turns  lying  on  our  stomachs,  watching  the  ants  go  back  and 
forth  picking  up  crumbs  from  sandwiches. 

“See,  they  all  work  and  they  don’t  waste  anything,”  Dad 
would  say,  and  you  could  tell  that  the  ant  was  one  of  his 
favorite  creatures.  “Look  at  the  teamwork,  as  four  of  them 
try  to  move  that  piece  of  meat.  That’s  motion  study  for  you.” 

Or  he’d  point  out  a  stone  wall  and  say  it  was  a  perfect 
example  of  engineering.  He’d  explain  about  how  the  glaciers 
passed  over  the  earth  many  years  ago,  and  left  the  stone 
when  they  melted. 

If  a  factory  was  nearby,  he’d  explain  how  you  used  a 
plumb  line  to  get  the  chimney  straight  and  why  the  windows 
had  been  placed  a  certain  way  to  let  in  the  maximum  light. 

If  the  factory  whistle  blew,  he’d  take  out  his  stopwatch  and 
time  the  difference  between  when  the  steam  appeared  and 
when  we  heard  the  sound. 

“Now  take  out  your  notebooks  and  pencils  and  I’ll  show 
you  how  to  figure  the  speed  of  sound,”  he’d  say. 

He  insisted  that  we  make  a  habit  of  using  our  eyes  and 
ears  every  single  minute. 

“Look  there,”  he’d  say.  “What  do  you  see?  Yes,  I  know,  it’s 
a  tree.  But  look  at  it.  Study  it.  What  do  you  see?” 

But  it  was  Mother  who  spun  the  stories  that  made  the 
things  we  studied  really  unforgettable.  If  Dad  saw  motion 
study  and  teamwork  in  an  ant  hill,  Mother  saw  a  highly 
complex  civilization  governed,  perhaps,  by  a  fat  old  queen 
who  had  a  thousand  black  slaves  bring  her  breakfast  in  bed 
mornings.  If  Dad  stopped  to  explain  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  she  would  find  the  workman  in  his  blue  jeans,  eating 
his  lunch  high  on  the  top  of  the  span.  It  was  she  who  made 
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us  feel  the  breathless  height  of  the  structure  and  the  relative 
puniness  of  the  humans  who  had  built  it.  Or  if  Dad  pointed 
out  a  tree  that  had  been  bent  and  gnarled,  it  was  Mother 
who  made  us  sense  how  the  wind,  beating  against  the  tree 
in  the  endless  passing  of  time,  had  made  its  own  relentless 
mark. 

We’d  sit  there  memorizing  every  word,  and  Dad  would 
look  at  Mother  as  if  he  was  sure  he  had  married  the  most 
wonderful  person  in  the  world. 

Before  we  left  our  picnic  site,  Dad  would  insist  that  all 
of  the  sandwich  wrappings  and  other  trash  be  carefully 
gathered,  stowed  in  the  lunch  box,  and  brought  home  for 
disposal. 

“If  there’s  anything  I  can’t  stand,  it’s  a  sloppy  camper,” 
he’d  say.  “We  don’t  want  to  leave  a  single  scrap  of  paper  on 
this  man’s  property.  We’re  going  to  leave  things  just  like 
we  found  them,  only  even  more  so.  We  don’t  want  to  over¬ 
look  so  much  as  an  apple  peel.” 

Apple  peels  were  a  particularly  sore  subject.  Most  of  us 
liked  our  apples  without  skins,  and  Dad  thought  this  was 
wasteful.  When  he  ate  an  apple,  he  consumed  skin,  core 
and  seeds,  which  he  alleged  were  the  most  healthful  and 
most  delectable  portions  of  the  fruit.  Instead  of  starting  at 
the  side  and  eating  his  way  around  the  equator,  Dad  started 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  ate  down  through  the  core  to  the 
South. 

He  didn’t  actually  forbid  us  to  peel  our  apples  or  waste 
the  cores,  but  he  kept  referring  to  the  matter  so  as  to  let  us 
know  that  he  had  noticed  what  we  were  doing. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  left  no  rubbish 
behind,  he’d  have  us  form  a  line,  like  a  company  front  in  the 
army,  and  march  across  the  picnic  ground.  Each  of  us  was 
expected  to  pick  up  any  trash  in  the  territory  that  he  covered. 

The  result  was  that  we  often  came  home  with  the  leavings 
of  countless  previous  picnickers. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  children  can  possibly  clutter  up  a 
place  the  way  you  do,”  Dad  would  grin  as  he  stuffed  old 
papers,  bottles,  and  rusty  tin  cans  into  the  picnic  box. 

“That’s  not  our  mess,  Daddy.  You  know  that  just  as  well 
as  we  do.  What  would  we  be  doing  with  empty  whiskey 
bottles  and  a  last  year’s  copy  of  the  Hartford  ‘Courant’?” 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  he’d  say,  while  sniffing  the 
bottles. 

Frank  Gilbreth  and  Ernestine  Carey,  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen 
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1.  The  authors  say  that  their  father  was  a  natural  teacher. 
From  what  was  said  in  this  extract,  how  would  you  ex¬ 
plain  what  a  natural  teacher  is? 

2.  The  lessons  their  father  taught  the  children  could  be 
classified  under  subjects  which  you  study  at  school.  Name 
three  subjects  on  which  the  father  gives  lessons  in  the 
extract.  What  lesson  does  he  teach  on  each  subject? 

3.  Their  father  taught  them  to  be  observant.  Quote  a  sentence 
from  the  extract  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  italics. 

4.  He  was  a  good  teacher  because  he  taught  them  to  be  more 
than  observant.  What  else  did  he  teach  them? 

5.  Reread  the  paragraph  which  begins  But  it  was  Mother 

In  what  two  ways  did  Mother  contribute  to  the  children’s 
education?  Support  your  answer  by  referring  directly  to 
the  paragraph. 

6.  Dad  was  both  strict  and  funny.  Prove  this  statement  by 
what  is  said  in  the  extract. 

7.  What  three  lessons  that  are  not  school  subjects  did  Dad 
teach  the  children?  Give  examples  from  the  extract. 

8.  The  Gilbreths  appear  to  be  a  happy  family.  What  reasons 
can  you  find  to  explain  their  happiness  as  a  family? 

EXERCISE  VII:  Put  Ideas  to  Use: 

Write  a  Paragraph 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  extracts  given  in  this  chapter 
and  practised  reading  between  the  lines,  you  are  likely  to  have 
some  ideas  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  paragraph.  Try  to 
write  so  that  the  reader  will  ask  himself  questions  while  he  is 
reading. 

Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  topics  below, 

Describe  a  visit  to  a  zoo,  a  museum,  a  historical  site,  or  an 
industrial  plant.  Do  not  try  to  tell  all  you  know  about  your 
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topic.  Concentrate  on  one  object,  one  activity,  or  one  group 
of  people. 

Tell  about  a  rodeo,  a  horse  race,  an  auto  race,  a  skiing 
competition,  a  fair,  or  an  air  show.  Focus  in  on  an  interesting 
part  of  your  topic  in  your  writing. 

Imagine  that  you  have  returned  to  your  home  and  your 
community  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  All  the  houses 
in  your  neighbourhood  are  deserted.  Describe  what  you  might 
see,  what  you  might  do,  and  how  you  might  feel. 

Think  of  a  person  who  has  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
your  life.  Tell  about  one  incident  involving  this  person  and 
you. 

Remember  to  have  an  informative  topic  sentence  which 
makes  a  statement  about  the  topic,  and  an  interesting  con¬ 
cluding  sentence.  Follow  all  the  rules  for  writing  a  good  para¬ 
graph.  You  can  review  these  in  Chapter  I. 


A  KEY  TO  UNDERSTANDING 


Whether  you  read  for  enjoyment,  for  information,  or  just 
for  fun,  READ  BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Route  to  Writim 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


More  than  4,000  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  built  stone 
pyramids,  some  taller  than  a  forty-story  building.  With¬ 
out  modem  machines  and  tools,  they  cut,  moved,  and 
raised  massive  blocks  of  stone  to  erect  these  great  struc¬ 
tures. 

Imagine  that  you  have  been  selected  as  chief  engineer 
for  a  project  to  build  a  stone  pyramid  400  feet  high  in 
your  community.  All  the  necessary  manpower  for  the 
project  will  be  supplied.  However,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
use  modern  machines  and  tools  for  the  job.  Your  superior 
has  asked  you  to  prepare  a  plan  in  which  you  are  to 
state  some  of  the  main  problems  to  be  overcome  and  to 
suggest  some  solutions  for  these  problems. 


STOP  and  Think 


1 .  One  of  your  problems  would  be  how  to  get  a  base  solid 
enough  to  support  this  mass  of  stone  and  to  prevent 
the  structure  from  buckling.  Even  for  such  small 
buildings  as  houses,  we  find  it  necessary  to  pour  con¬ 
crete  foundations. 

(a)  How  do  you  think  you  could  provide  a  solid  base 
for  the  pyramid? 
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(b)  How  did  you  first  get  the  information  or  knowl¬ 
edge  which  made  it  possible  for  you  to  suggest  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  this  problem?  Be  specific.  If  you  obtained  your 
information  from  several  sources,  list  them. 

2.  Below  are  several  additional  problems  which  you,  as 
chief  engineer,  would  have  to  solve.  In  three  or  four 
sentences,  write  a  possible  solution  for  each  problem. 
In  addition,  tell  how  you  first  acquired  the  information 
for  each  solution. 

(a)  How  would  you  cut  the  blocks  so  that  they  would 
fit  tightly  together? 

(b)  If  the  place  from  which  you  got  your  stone  was 
fifty  miles  away,  how  would  you  transport  it  to  the 
construction  site? 

(c)  How  would  you  raise  the  stones  into  place? 

3.  List  three  additional  problems  which  you  would  face 
in  planning  to  build  the  pyramid. 

4.  As  chief  engineer,  you  have  just  discovered  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  you  tackle  in 
planning  to  build  the  pyramid.  Write  a  letter  to  your 
superior,  with  whom  you  are  on  friendly  terms,  telling 
him  about  the  problem  and  about  the  solution  which 
you  propose. 


THE  ROUTE:  FROM  SPEAKING,  LISTENING, 
AND  READING,  TO  WRITING 


When  we  write,  we  express  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  In 
part,  what  we  write  is  the  result  of  our  real  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  our  writing  also  depends  upon  speaking,  listening,  and 
reading.  Reading  and  listening  provide  us  with  information 
and  ideas  for  our  writing.  Further,  when  we  listen,  when  we 
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speak,  and  when  we  read  about  a  particular  topic,  we  are  also 
involved  in  thinking:  we  evaluate,  we  relate,  we  order,  and 
we  integrate.  Because  we  have  had  to  think  about  the  topic, 
we  can  write  about  it  more  clearly  and  effectively  than  we 
might  have  been  able  to  otherwise.  Finally,  the  speech  and 
writing  of  others  can  provide  us  with  models.  The  way  in 
which  some  people  speak  and  write  can  show  us  how  to  im¬ 
prove  our  own  expression. 

In  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  you  drew  not  only  upon  your  real  experience, 
but  also  upon  the  experience  you  had  gained  from  listening, 
from  speaking,  and  from  reading.  When  you  write  upon  any 
topic,  you  will  write  more  effectively  if  you  read,  talk,  and 
listen  to  others  talk  about  it  first. 


Think  to  Write:  Write  to  Think 


To  be  an  effective  writer,  you  must  think  about  what  you 
are  going  to  write.  You  need  to  explore  your  subject  to  decide 
what  you  want  to  say  about  it.  You  need  to  consider  what  you 
know  about  the  subject  and  try  to  find  some  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  in  your  material:  in  writing  sentences,  you  must  think 
about  right  words  and  the  right  order  for  the  words;  in  writ- 


T  wonder  what 
teachers  did  about 
homework  before 
writing  was  inven¬ 
ted ? 
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ing  a  paragraph  you  must  decide  on  the  order  of  your  state¬ 
ments. 

Writing  requires  thinking;  it  is  also  a  way  of  learning  how 
to  think  more  effectively.  Because  your  ideas  are  recorded 
permanently,  you  can  re-examine  them,  and  revise  them  until 
your  written  words  represent  your  clearest  and  best  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 


In  this  chapter  you  will  examine  how  speaking,  listening, 
and  reading  contribute  to  writing.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  you  were  asked  to  write  answers  to  some  questions 
on  pyramids  like  those  of  Egypt.  If,  before  writing  your  an¬ 
swers,  you  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  read,  to  talk,  and 
to  listen  to  others  talking  about  the  pyramids,  your  writing 
would  have  been  more  effective.  As  you  work  through  the 
exercises  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  you  will  see  how  reading, 
speaking,  and  listening  can  improve  your  writing. 


EXERCISE  I:  From  Reading  to  Writing 

Read  the  following  passages.  Then  answer  the  questions 
that  follow. 

A.  Originally  the  graves  had  been  dug  into  the  rocks  of 
the  western  mountains,  but  as  the  Egyptians  moved 
northward  they  were  obliged  to  build  their  cemeteries  in 
the  desert.  The  desert,  however,  is  full  of  wild  animals 
and  equally  wild  robbers  and  they  broke  into  the  graves 
and  disturbed  the  mummy  or  stole  the  jewelry  that  had 
been  buried  with  the  body.  To  prevent  such  unholy  dese¬ 
cration  the  Egyptians  used  to  build  small  mounds  of 
stones  on  top  of  the  graves.  These  little  mounds  gradually 
grew  in  size,  because  the  rich  people  built  higher  mounds 
than  the  poor  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  competition 
to  see  who  could  make  the  highest  hill  of  stones.  The 
record  was  made  by  King  Khufu,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Cheops  and  who  lived  thirty  centuries  before  our 
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era.  His  mound,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  pyramid  (be¬ 
cause  the  Egyptian  word  for  high  was  pir-em-us),  was 
over  five  hundred  feet  high. 

It  covered  more  than  thirteen  acres  of  desert,  which  is 
three  times  as  much  space  as  that  occupied  by  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  the  largest  edifice  of  the  Christian  world. 

During  twenty  years,  over  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  busy  carrying  the  necessary  stones  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  —  ferrying  them  across  the  Nile  (how 
they  ever  managed  to  do  this,  we  do  not  understand), 
dragging  them  in  many  instances  a  long  distance  across 
the  desert  and  finally  hoisting  them  into  their  correct 
position.  But  so  well  did  the  King’s  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  perform  their  task  that  the  narrow  passage-way 
which  leads  to  the  royal  tomb  in  the  heart  of  the  stone 
monster  has  never  yet  been  pushed  out  of  shape  by  the 
weight  of  those  thousands  of  tons  of  stone  which  press 
upon  it  from  all  sides. 

Hendrick  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  Mankind 


B.  ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  DEAD 


This  plummet,  used  by  Egyptian  builders  to  find  the 
vertical  in  cutting  and  fitting  bricks  or  stones,  was  also 
an  amulet  placed  in  tombs  for  good  luck  in  afterlife. 
With  such  tools  they  performed  engineering  marvels. 
The  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  a  mean  variation 
from  a  straight  line  of  only  1/100  of  an  inch,  and  they 
were  brought  as  close  together  as  1/500  of  an  inch. 

David  Bergamini,  Mathematics 

C.  The  pyramids  were  built  with  sheer  muscle-power. 
Holes  were  bored  in  stone  in  the  quarries  of  the  Mokat- 
tam  Mountains,  wooden  sticks  were  driven  into  them, 
and  these,  swelling  when  soaked  in  water,  cracked  apart 
the  rock.  On  sledges  and  rollers  the  resulting  blocks  were 
dragged  to  the  site.  The  pyramid  rose  layer  by  layer.  The 
Egyptians,  forty-seven  hundred  years  ago,  worked  with 
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such  precision  that  mistakes  in  the  lengths  and  angles  of 
the  great  pyramids  can,  as  Petrie  says,  “be  covered  with 
one’s  thumb”.  They  fitted  the  stone  blocks  so  neatly  that 
“neither  needle  nor  hair”  can,  to  this  day,  be  inserted  at 
the  joints. 

C.  W.  Ceram,  Gods,  Graves  and  Scholars  (adapted) 


D.  The  greatest  pyramid  of  all  was  built  to  shelter  the 
body  of  Khufu,  or  Cheops,  who  died  about  2885  b.c.  This 
tremendous  structure,  solid  to  the  core  except  for  a  few 
passages  and  small  rooms,  was  nearly  500  feet  in  height, 
and  measured  more  than  750  feet  along  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  its  base.  It  was  the  largest  structure  built  by  man 
until  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  some 
forty-eight  centuries  later.  Khufu’s  pyramid  may  well  be 
standing  in  the  desert  long  after  the  race  of  man  has 
become  extinct  upon  this  planet. 

John  Southworth,  The  Story  of  the  World 


E.  The  Egyptians  built  their  earthly  homes  of  brick  and 
wood.  But  their  tombs,  their  homes  for  eternity,  they 
wrought  of  lasting  stone.  Egyptian  architecture  required 
feats  of  engineering  which  have  been  the  marvel  of  the 
world  ever  since.  In  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  era  of  pyra¬ 
mid-building,  builders  had  no  iron  tools  to  quarry  stones 
and  no  wheels  or  pulleys  to  transport  and  hoist  the  mas¬ 
sive  blocks,  which  weighed  up  to  forty-five  tons.  They 
quarried  soft  rock  such  as  limestone  with  copper  chisels 
and  saws.  They  worked  hard  granite  by  pounding  it  with 
even  harder  balls  of  diorite.  Having  no  draft  animals, 
they  moved  their  huge  blocks  and  columns  into  place  by 
manpower,  with  no  equipment  save  sledges,  ramps, 
rollers,  and  ropes. 

To  build  the  royal  monuments,  all  able-bodied  com¬ 
moners  were  subject  to  conscription  for  a  few  months’ 
work  each  year.  (Later  they  were  joined  by  foreign  labor, 
including  Hebrews.)  Contrary  to  legend,  the  workers 
were  not  brutalized  by  whip-lashing  overseers.  Indeed, 
they  received  free  food,  clothes  and  housing.  One  scholar 
has  even  suggested  that,  in  slack  times,  the  building  of 
the  pyramids  may  have  been  a  form  of  unemployment 
relief. 


The  Epic  of  Man 
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F.  The  pyramid’s  bulk  waxed  tremendously.  Using  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  power  of  human  hands  and  backs,  2,300,000 
blocks  of  stone  were  dragged  to  the  site  and  piled  one 
atop  another.  Each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base  was  more 
than  736  feet  in  length.  When  the  last  block  was  in 
place,  the  peak  of  the  pyramid  towered  467  feet  in  the 
air.  The  grave  of  this  Pharaoh  is  almost  as  tall  as  the 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  higher  than  the  tower 
of  St.  Stephen’s  in  Vienna,  much  higher  than  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  largest  church  of  Christendom. 
All  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London  could  be  comfortably  accom¬ 
modated  within  the  pyramid.  The  total  mass  of  masonry, 
quarried  out  of  the  cliffs  and  limestone  beds  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  contained  3,277,300  cubic  yards  of 
material,  piled  up  on  a  surface  covering  64,942  square 
feet. 

C.  W.  Ceram,  Gods,  Graves  and  Scholars 

1.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  all  the  passages?  Is  it  to 
entertain,  to  inform,  to  convince,  to  impress,  or  to  arouse 
to  action? 

2.  What  is  the  main  idea  of  each  of  the  passages  above?  An¬ 
swer  in  complete  sentences. 

3.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  word  listed  below.  First,  write 
the  meaning  as  you  understand  it  from  the  context,  then 
check  this  meaning  by  using  a  dictionary.  The  passage 
from  which  each  word  is  taken  is  indicated. 

A.  obliged,  desecration 

B.  amulet,  variation 

C.  quarries,  precision 

D.  extinct 

E.  wrought,  feats,  diorite,  conscription,  contrary 

F.  waxed 

4.  Consider  that  you  are  to  write  a  paragraph  on  the  topic 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Using  what  you  have  learned 
about  the  topic  from  the  six  passages,  write  five  different 
statements  which  could  be  used  as  topic  sentences  for 
the  paragraph.  In  each  sentence,  remember  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  topic. 
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EXERCISE  II:  From  Speaking  and  Listening 
to  Writing 

Imagine  that  you  are  in  a  classroom  listening  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion.  The  statements  are  numbered  so  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  refer  to  them  later. 


Teacher : 

(i) 

Karen : 

(2) 

Teacher: 
Peter : 

(3) 

(4) 

Teacher : 

(5) 

Joyce: 

(6) 

Teacher: 

(7) 

Tom: 

(8) 

Joyce: 

(9) 

Tom: 

Teacher: 

(10) 

(11) 

Peter:  (15) 


Why  do  you  think  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  important? 

Because  they  show  that  the  Egyptians  were 
great  builders. 

Yes,  but  can  you  think  of  another  reason? 
Well,  people  have  found  all  kinds  of  treas¬ 
ure  —  art  and  carvings  and  jewelry  —  in¬ 
side  the  pyramids. 

That’s  true.  And  why  would  finding  these 
things  be  important  to  us? 

They  tell  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  artists 
and  clever  craftsmen. 

The  art  is  one  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
Egyptians  had  quite  a  highly  developed 
civilization. 

Who  put  that  stuff  inside  the  pyramids? 
And  why? 

I  know.  The  kings  were  buried  in  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  the  art  and  jewelry  were  buried 
with  them. 

But  why? 

To  understand  that,  you  have  to  know  what 
the  ancient  Egyptians  thought  happened  to 
people  after  death.  (12)  They  believed  that 
the  dead  person  would  go  to  a  spirit  world 
if  the  body  was  preserved  and  if  he  could 
bring  with  him  the  things  he  needed  in  life, 
such  as  food,  drink,  pots,  and  clothing. 
(13)  When  a  king  died,  his  body  was  spe¬ 
cially  prepared.  (14)  The  body,  called  a 
mummy,  was  placed  deep  in  the  pyramid,  in 
a  burial  chamber  equipped  with  many  of 
the  things  the  king  had  used  in  life. 

I  see.  The  pyramids  are  important  because, 
from  all  the  things  that  were  left  with  the 
dead  king,  we  can  tell  how  the  Egyptians 
lived. 
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Teacher:  (16)  There  were  even  records  in  hieroglyphics 

—  picture  writing  —  on  papyrus  scrolls 
which  tell  us  about  Egyptian  life  also.  Actu¬ 
ally,  though,  robbers  looted  the  burial 
chambers  before  archeologists  got  to  them. 
Tom:  (17)  What’s  a  mummy? 

1.  What  new  information  about  the  pyramids  has  the  dis¬ 
cussion  provided?  Write  the  numbers  of  the  statements 
in  the  discussion  which  give  information  that  was  not  in 
the  passages  in  Exercise  I. 

2.  Write  two  topic  sentences  for  paragraphs  which  might  be 
written  using  only  the  new  information.  Remember  to 
make  a  statement  about  the  topic  in  each  sentence.  You 
need  not  write  the  paragraph. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  try  to  find  an  answer 
to  a  question. 

(a)  What  is  the  question? 

(b)  Does  anyone  in  the  class  have  an  immediate  answer 
to  the  question? 

(c)  How  many  people  are  involved  in  obtaining  the  an¬ 
swer? 

(d)  Tom  adds  no  new  information  to  the  discussion.  He 
does  ask  two  questions,  (8)  and  (10).  Do  his  questions 
help  the  group  to  arrive  at  an  answer?  Explain. 

(e)  What  does  Peter's  comment  in  statement  (15)  tell 
us  about  the  way  in  which  the  discussion  may  have  helped 
him? 

4.  Did  the  teacher  introduce  any  new  ideas  into  the  discus¬ 
sion?  Did  the  teacher  contribute  to  the  discussion  in  any 
other  way?  Explain. 

5.  Who  may  not  have  been  listening  at  one  point  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion? 

6.  (a)  Do  you  think  that  the  students  knew  more  about  the 
pyramids  after  the  discussion  than  they  had  known  be¬ 
fore?  Explain. 
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(b)  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  this  class,  in  what  way 
might  this  discussion  have  helped  you  in  writing  a  para¬ 
graph  on  the  pyramids? 


EXERCISE  III:  Focus  In  on  Writing 

1.  Choose  one  of  the  topic  sentences  which  you  wrote  in 
Exercises  I  and  II,  and  develop  it  into  a  paragraph  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

(a)  Use  the  information  which  you  have  obtained  from 
reading,  listening,  speaking,  and  direct  experience. 

(b)  Select  the  information  which  will  support  the  state¬ 
ment  that  you  made  about  the  topic. 

(c)  Decide  on  the  best  order  for  the  supporting  state¬ 
ments. 

(d)  Decide  on  an  effective  conclusion. 

(e)  Do  not  plagiarize;  that  is,  do  not  copy  any  of  the 
statements  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  sources. 

2.  Complete  the  first  draft  of  your  paragraph.  However,  do 
not  revise  it  yet. 


EXERCISE  IV:  Polish  the  Paragraph 

Below  is  the  first  draft  of  a  paragraph  on  the  pyramids. 

Read  the  paragraph,  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

(1)  Buried  in  the  pyramid,  the  egyptian  mummy-king 
and  his  tresur  were  protected  forever.  (2)  The  burial  cham¬ 
ber,  deep  in  the  pile  of  stone,  could  be  reached  only  by  a 
secret  passage.  (3)  The  entrance  to  the  passage  was  clever¬ 
ly  consealed.  (4)  If  a  person  did  find  the  entrance  and 
opened  it,  he  faced  other  things.  (5)  Inside  might  be  not 
one  but  several  passages  all  leading  to  dead  ends.  (6)  To  go 
further  it  was  necessary  to  break  through  one  of  the  stone 
walls.  (7)  At  just  the  right  place.  (8)  In  one  instance,  the 
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only  way  to  proceed  was  through  the  stone  cieling  of  a 
chamber.  (9)  We  use  dynamite  to  blast  rock.  (10)  This 
opening  led  to  another  passage,  but  it  was  blocked  by 
massive  stones.  (11)  In  spite  of  the  precautions  of  the 
builders,  however,  robbers  still  managed  to  work  their  way 
to  the  burial  chamber  and  to  steal  the  riches  that  had  been 
placed  there. 

1.  (a)  Compare  the  topic  sentence  (1)  with  the  conclusion 
(11).  In  what  way  is  the  idea  in  sentence  (1)  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  in  sentence  (11)?  What  word  would 
you  change  in  sentence  (1)  to  make  the  two  ideas  con¬ 
sistent? 

(b)  Which  sentence  does  not  belong  in  the  paragraph? 
Explain  why  it  does  not  belong. 

(c)  Which  statement  in  the  paragraph  is  not  a  complete 
sentence?  Rewrite  this  statement  correctly.  (You  may 
want  to  relate  it  to  another  sentence.) 

(d)  Substitute  words  which  are  more  precise  for  pile  in 
sentence  (2)  and  for  things  in  sentence  (4). 

(e)  Sentence  (5)  might  be  clearer  if  certain  punctuation 
had  not  been  left  out.  Rewrite  this  sentence,  punctuating 
it  correctly. 

(f)  Sentences  (1),  (3),  and  (8)  contain  misspelled 
words.  Find  these  words  and  spell  them  correctly. 

(g)  In  sentence  (1)  another  kind  of  error  has  been  made 
in  one  of  the  words.  What  is  the  error?  Rewrite  the  word 
correctly. 

2.  Each  question  about  the  paragraph,  in  1(a)  to  (g),  gives 
you  a  clue  for  one  kind  of  check  to  make  when  revising  a 
paragraph.  From  these  clues  make  a  list  of  seven  points,  in 
complete  sentences,  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  re¬ 
vising  the  first  copy  of  the  paragraph  you  have  written. 

3.  Using  the  seven  guiding  points  you  listed,  revise  the  first 
copy  of  your  paragraph  on  the  pyramids.  Remember  to 
use  the  guiding  points,  as  well,  to  revise  every  paragraph 
that  you  write. 
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EXERCISE  V:  Last  Is  Best;  Prepare 
the  Final  Copy 

Use  the  following  directions  in  preparing  the  final  copy 
of  your  paragraph  on  the  pyramids.  Remember:  always  fol¬ 
low  these  directions  when  you  prepare  your  final  copy. 

1.  Use  ruled  paper. 

2.  Leave  a  margin  of  one-and-one-half  inches  on  the  left 
side  and  one  inch  on  the  right  side.  (You  may  rule  the 
margins  lightly  in  pencil. ) 

3.  Use  blue  or  black  ink  only. 

4.  Write  as  neatly  as  you  can. 

5.  Write  your  name  and  any  other  information  your  teacher 
tells  you  to  write. 

6.  Choose  a  suitable  title. 

(a)  Write  the  title  in  the  center,  on  the  top  line  of  the 
page. 

(b)  Do  not  underline  the  title. 

(c)  In  the  title,  capitalize  the  first  word  and  the  last 
word.  Capitalize,  also,  all  other  words  except  preposi¬ 
tions  (words  like  in  and  on)  and  conjunctions  (words 
like  and,  but,  and  or).  If  a  preposition  or  conjunction  has 
five  or  more  letters,  capitalize  it  also. 

(d)  Leave  one  fine  between  the  title  and  the  first  fine  of 
the  composition. 

7.  Punctuate  the  title  correctly. 

(a)  Do  not  put  a  period  after  the  title. 

(b)  Do  not  place  quotation  marks  around  a  title  unless 
it  is  a  quotation  (someone  else’s  words). 

(c)  Place  a  question  mark  or  an  exclamation  mark  after 
a  title  only  if  the  title  is  a  question  or  an  exclamation. 

8.  Indent  the  first  line  of  your  paragraph  a  short  space  from 
the  left-hand  margin. 
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9.  Do  not  use  &  for  and. 

10.  Write  your  final  copy  in  your  best  handwriting. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Imagine  You  Were  There 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  suggested  by  one  of  the  situations 
below.  Decide  on  a  suitable  title  for  the  paragraph. 

(a)  As  a  worker  on  the  pyramids,  write  a  diary  entry 
describing  your  day. 

(b)  You  are  an  explorer  who,  with  his  assistants,  has  been 
working  his  way  to  the  burial  chamber  of  a  pyramid.  You 
are  now  opening  the  entrance  to  the  chamber.  Describe 
the  scene. 

(c)  You  are  a  construction  expert  who  has  just  solved  a 
major  problem  in  building  a  pyramid.  Explain  how  you 
did  so. 

(d)  You  are  a  visitor  to  Egypt  from  another  country.  You 
have  just  been  taken  by  the  king  to  see  the  work  progress¬ 
ing  on  his  pyramid.  Give  your  impression  of  the  scene. 

2.  Use  the  guides  for  revising  and  writing  the  final  copy  to 
prepare  your  paragraph  for  reading. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Ideas?  Where  to  Find  Them 
and  How  to  Use  Them 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


A  common  saying  is,  “Money  doesn’t  grow  on  trees.” 
After  searching  for  ideas  for  a  composition,  you  might 
say,  “Ideas  don’t  grow  on  trees.  Where  can  I  find  ideas 
to  write  about?” 

Ideas  are  not  so  hard  to  find  as  you  might  think.  The 
trick  is  in  knowing  where  and  how  to  look  for  them. 

Read  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  below,  and  consider  the  questions 
in  each.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  “Stop  and 
Think”.  In  doing  this  exercise,  you  should  get  some  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  and  where  to  find  ideas  for  writing. 

A.  Have  you  ever  been  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  or  a 
hailstorm;  in  a  rowboat  after  having  lost  an  oar;  in  a 
car,  at  night,  a  few  miles  from  home,  after  having  run 
out  of  fuel;  or  in  some  other  situation  where  you  sud¬ 
denly  found  yourself  in  trouble?  What  did  you  think? 
How  did  you  feel?  What  did  you  do? 

B.  Have  you  ever  been  at  a  fair,  a  rodeo,  a  hockey  or 
baseball  game,  a  skating  party,  a  barbecue,  or  at  some 
other  event  attended  by  other  people?  What  did  you 
see?  What  were  people  doing?  Was  there  any  single 
incident  involving  other  people  which  stands  out  in 
your  mind?  What  happened? 
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C.  Read  this  extract  from  an  account  of  a  ride  down  a 
famous  bobsled  run  on  which  speeds  of  up  to  eighty 
miles  an  hour  can  be  reached.  (The  rakes  mentioned 
in  the  extract  are  five  steel  points  which  are  screwed 
to  the  toe  of  each  boot,  and  which  are  used  for  brak- 

ing.) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fearful  pit  I  was  close  to  panic. 
My  legs  ached  from  the  efforts  to  brake  with  my  rakes,  but 
there  was  no  way  to  stop  the  juggernaut.  Then  —  and  how  I 
got  there  I  do  not  remember  —  I  was  on  the  horseshoe  bend 
of  Shuttlecock,  pinned  to  its  wall  by  centrifugal  force.  Some¬ 
how  I  rounded  it  and  plunged  headlong  into  a  still  third 
countercurve  which  hurled  me  into  a  long,  steep  straight¬ 
away. 

It  became  almost  impossible  to  control  the  sled.  It  bounced 
and  jounced  on  the  rough  ice,  slamming  the  steel  crossbar 
into  my  stomach.  I  banged  violently  into  the  side  walls, 
clouting  my  hands,  elbows,  shoulders. 

Paul  Gallico,  “Wildest  Ride  in  the  World” 


How  does  this  account  of  a  bobsled  ride  make  you  feel? 
What  ideas  of  your  own  come  to  mind  as  a  result  of  what 
you  have  just  read? 

D.  Have  you  watched  a  dog  trying  to  let  his  master  know 
that  it  is  dinner  time;  a  cat  outside  a  house,  wanting 
to  get  in;  a  monkey  at  the  zoo;  a  baby  crying  lustily? 
You  know  what  you  are  thinking  when  you  watch 
each  of  these.  If  the  dog,  cat,  monkey,  and  baby  were 
to  have  thoughts,  what  might  each  of  them  be  think¬ 
ing? 


STOP  and  Think 

1.  Each  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  suggests  one  source  of  ideas 
for  writing.  Name  the  source  of  ideas  suggested  in 
each. 
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2.  Reread  sections  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  above.  The  questions 
in  each  section  should  suggest  to  you  some  specific 
topics  for  writing.  Think  further  about  two  of  the 
topics  that  have  come  to  your  mind  for  each  of  the 
four  sections.  For  each  topic,  write  a  topic  sentence 
from  which  you  could  develop  your  ideas  into  a  para¬ 
graph.  Be  sure  that  each  topic  sentence  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  topic  you  have  chosen.  For  example, 
after  reading  D,  you  might  have  considered  writing 
about  the  way  in  which  a  dog  regards  his  master.  A 
possible  topic  sentence  might  have  been  Every  time 
I  move,  that  man  is  bossing  me. 

3.  Using  one  of  the  topic  sentences  you  have  just  writ¬ 
ten  for  Question  2,  write  a  paragraph. 


A  WORLD  OF  IDEAS 


Where  do  you  get  ideas  for  writing?  As  you  have  seen  from 
the  exercise  you  have  just  completed,  ideas  are  all  around  you. 
You  get  them  through  your  direct  experience,  by  observing 
the  experiences  of  others,  by  reading,  and  by  using  your 
imagination,  as  well  as  by  listening.  Experience,  both  direct 


“ Nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  town!” 
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and  second-hand,  is  probably  the  most  common  source  of 
your  ideas. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  IMAGINATION 
ARE  PARTNERS 


Of  course,  more  than  experience  is  needed  for  writing. 
Experience,  thought,  and  imagination  work  together  in  the 
creation  of  a  piece  of  writing. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  creator  of  the  story  of  Red 
Riding  Hood  had  never  talked  with  a  wolf;  nor  was  he  one 
of  the  woodsmen  who  killed  the  wicked  beast.  But  you  may  be 
equally  sure  that  the  storyteller  was  an  observant  person  and 
that  little  girls,  wolves,  grandmothers,  and  woodsmen  were 
all  a  part  of  his  experience.  His  thought  and  imagination  did 
the  rest. 


EXERCISE  I:  Making  Use  of  Experience 

Here  is  a  paragraph  written  by  a  student  who  profited  by 
an  experience  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Most  Reckless  Thing  I  Ever  Did 

Tell  me.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  in  your  life  that 
was  very  reckless?  I  have  and  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
was  lining  up  a  tractor  with  a  grain  chopper.  In  front  of 
the  tractor  was  the  granary  and  behind  it  was  a  newly  built 
chicken  coop.  I  brought  the  tractor  around  in  front  of  the 
granary.  I  then  shifted  into  reverse  and  backed  up.  smash! 
The  crossbar  on  the  tractor  had  gone  through  the  wall  of 
the  chicken  coop.  I  quickly  slipped  the  gear  into  second  and 
pulled  forward.  I  then  ran  inside  the  coop  to  see  what  dam¬ 
age  I  had  done.  The  inside  was  a  pitiful  sight.  The  whole 
side  of  the  coop  was  pushed  in  and  the  insulation  was  stick¬ 
ing  out  all  over.  It  took  two  hardworking  summer  months  to 
pay  for  the  most  reckless  thing  I  ever  did. 

Below  are  some  questions  for  discussion  which  may  help 
you  when  you  write  about  an  experience  of  your  own. 
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1.  In  the  paragraph,  find  the  sentence  that  gives  a  command, 
the  sentence  that  asks  a  question,  and  the  word  that  ex¬ 
claims.  What  effect  do  these  have  on  the  writing? 

2.  Point  out  at  least  four  expressions  which  show  that  the 
writer  knew  quite  a  bit  about  tractors  and  how  to  handle 
them.  Why  is  there  no  need  to  explain  these  expressions 
in  the  paragraph? 

3.  Point  out  at  least  three  words  which  show  feeling  or  mood. 

4.  What  fault  might  you  find  with  the  title  of  the  paragraph? 
Suggest  a  better  title. 


EXERCISE  II:  Write  About  Your  Own  Experience 

Write  a  paragraph,  making  use  of  an  experience  of  your 

own.  Try  to  profit  by  these  hints : 

1.  Use  different  kinds  of  sentences  so  that  you  trigger  your 
reader’s  attention  and  make  him  think. 

2.  Use  words  and  expressions  which  show  that  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  subject,  but  do  not  interrupt  the  nar¬ 
rative  to  explain  them. 

3.  Use  carefully  chosen  words  which  show  feeling;  use  them 
at  the  right  moment  and  do  not  use  too  many  of  them. 

4.  Give  your  paragraph  an  appropriate  and  appealing  title. 


Observe  Other  People’s  Experiences 


Sometimes  the  experience  a  writer  uses  is  not  entirely  his 
own.  Because  he  is  observant,  he  is  able  to  capture  the 
reader’s  interest  by  telling  about  what  happened  to  someone 
else.  That  is  what  the  writer  did  in  the  paragraph  “The  Air 
Show”. 
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The  Air  Show 

The  plane  was  falling  like  a  leaf.  We  had  been  sitting  on 
a  grassy  hill  watching  our  small  town’s  annual  air  show. 
The  act  described  in  our  program  as  “six  planes  flying  in  a 
beautiful  star-like  formation”  had  just  started.  We  had  seen 
the  six  planes  winging  their  way  into  the  clear,  blue,  cloud¬ 
less  sky  and  had  watched  them  take  their  positions.  To  our 
dismay,  we  noticed  the  lead  plane  suddenly  begin  to  move 
more  and  more  slowly  and  soon  lose  its  position  in  the  star 
formation.  It  began  to  fall,  slowly  at  first,  like  a  leaf  partly 
supported  by  an  upward  current  of  air;  then  it  dropped  more 
quickly.  Through  our  field  glasses  we  followed  the  plane, 
now  plunging  rapidly  and  silently  toward  the  ground.  We 
watched  breathlessly.  Then,  when  the  aircraft  was  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  earth,  a  puff  of  black  smoke  shot 
from  it,  and  the  motor  roared  into  life.  Barely  above  the 
ground,  the  plane  levelled  out,  wobbled  like  a  wounded  duck 
across  the  airfield,  and  settled  on  a  pasture  below  us.  As  the 
airport  rescue  crew  rushed  to  the  scene,  the  pilot  climbed 
out  and  waved  to  them.  Greatly  relieved,  we  looked  up  as 
the  five-plane  “star”  passed  overhead. 

EXERCISE  III :  Profit  from  Another  Writer  s 

Observation 

Find  out  through  discussion  how  the  writer  of  “The  Air 

Show”  made  good  use  of  another  person’s  experience. 

1.  The  writer  was  an  observer  of  the  air  show.  Choose  six 
expressions  which  show  the  writers  keen  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation. 

2.  Sometimes  a  writer  uses  repetition  for  emphasis.  Point  out 
instances  of  such  repetition  in  the  paragraph. 

3.  The  physical  point  of  view  (in  other  words,  the  place 
where  the  writer  might  be  when  he  views  a  scene  he  de¬ 
scribes)  is  important  in  writing.  Where  was  the  writer 
during  the  air  show?  Where  in  the  paragraph  did  he  men¬ 
tion  his  point  of  view?  Why  was  he  able  to  follow  the 
whole  show  without  changing  his  point  of  view?  Quote 
the  phrase  in  which  he  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with 
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what  he  is  doing  in  order  to  see  the  happenings  which  take 
place  farther  away. 

4.  Quote  two  similes  which  the  writer  uses.  Why  are  they 
effective? 

5.  What  does  the  topic  sentence  do  for  the  reader? 

6.  What  kind  of  concluding  sentence  has  the  writer  used? 

7.  Why  would  you  say  that  the  writer’s  topic  and  concluding 
sentences  are  good? 

8.  The  right  word  in  the  right  place  is  called  an  apt  word. 
For  instance,  the  one  word  grassy  enables  you  to  picture 
the  field.  Which  other  words  used  by  the  writer  do  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  apt  words? 


EXERCISE  IV:  Write  About 
an  Observed  Experience 

Write  a  paragraph  about  someone  else’s  experience  which 
you  observed.  Here  are  some  hints  to  help  you  make  use  of 
what  you  have  learned. 

1.  Try  to  use  repetition  for  emphasis. 

2.  Be  clear  about  your  point  of  view  and  about  any  change  in 
it. 

3.  If  possible,  use  one  or  two  similes  or  metaphors  that  will 
appeal  to  the  reader’s  senses. 

4.  Compose  your  topic  and  concluding  sentences  carefully. 

5.  Use  apt  words. 


Enlarge  Your  Experience:  Read  About 
the  Experiences  of  Others 


Experiences  in  which  you  have  been  involved  or  which 
you  have  observed,  which  you  have  thought  about  and  which 
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have  made  you  feel,  are  usually  the  basis  for  your  most  effec¬ 
tive  writing.  Some  of  these  experiences  you  have  actually 
lived  through;  others  you  have  gained  in  other  ways. 

As  you  read,  you  extend  your  knowledge  of  other  people’s 
experiences  beyond  the  limits  of  what  you  yourself  have  seen, 
done,  or  lived  through.  To  the  degree  that  you  read,  your 
second-hand  experiences  become  as  close  to  you  as  your  real 
ones.  In  a  sense,  you  create  for  yourself  a  greater  world  about 
which  you  can  express  yourself. 

Reading  can  also  help  you  in  your  writing  in  another  way. 
By  examining  someone  else’s  writing  on  a  topic  related  to  one 
on  which  you  have  written,  you  may  get  greater  insight  into 
your  own  experience  and  your  own  writing. 

EXERCISE  V:  Use  Other  People's  Writing 
to  Examine  Your  Ozvn  Experience  and  Writing 

Pretend  that  you  have  just  written  the  selection,  “The  Air 
Show”,  on  page  115.  Now  read  the  extract  below.  It  is  taken 
from  a  short  story  by  William  Faulkner,  an  American  novelist. 
The  story  is  about  three  stunt  fliers  who  put  on  shows  in  small 
towns.  In  one  of  their  stunts,  one  man  drops  from  an  airplane 
into  a  car  racing  beneath  it. 

“I  won’t  do  it!  I  won’t  do  it!”  He  was  still  shrieking  when 
the  airplane  zoomed;  we  saw  him,  a  diminishing  and  shriek¬ 
ing  spot  against  the  sky  above  the  long  roof  of  the  barn :  “I 
won’t  do  it!  I  won’t  do  it!”  Before,  when  the  speck  left  the 
airplane,  falling,  to  be  snubbed  up  by  the  ladder,  we  knew 
that  it  was  a  living  man;  again,  when  the  speck  left  the  lad¬ 
der,  falling,  we  knew  that  it  was  a  living  man,  and  we  knew 
that  there  was  no  ladder  to  snub  him  up  now.  We  saw  him 
falling  against  the  cold,  empty  January  sky  until  the  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  bam  absorbed  him;  even  from  here  his  atti¬ 
tude  froglike,  outraged,  implacable.  From  somewhere  in  the 
crowd  a  woman  screamed,  though  the  sound  was  blotted 
out  by  the  sound  of  the  airplane.  It  reared  skyward  with  its 
wild  tearing  noise,  the  empty  ladder  swept  backward  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  sound  of  the  engine  was  like  a  groan,  a  groan 
of  relief  and  despair. 


William  Faulkner,  “Death  Drag” 
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1.  Both  selections  deal  with  airplanes.  In  what  way  do  the 
events  which  are  described  differ? 

2.  What  feelings  does  each  selection  arouse  in  the  reader? 

3.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  in  each  selection? 

4.  In  what  ways  does  Faulkner  arouse  feelings?  Be  specific. 
How  does  the  sound  of  the  plane  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
this  selection? 

5.  If  you  had  been  the  author  of  “The  Air  Show”,  might  reading 
Faulkner’s  paragraph  have  helped  you  in  future  writing  of 
your  own?  Explain. 


From  “The  Air  Show”  to  “  ‘R’  for  Robert” 

The  students  who  wrote  “The  Air  Show”  and  “The  Most 
Reckless  Thing  I  Ever  Did”  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
professional  writer  as  you  might  think.  Nevil  Shute,  a  well- 
known  novelist,  was  also  an  aeronautical  engineer.  Read  the 
following  extract  from  his  story  “The  Flight  of  the  ‘R’  for 
Robert”  to  see  how  the  author  may  have  used  his  experience 
and  observation  of  planes  and  flying  in  writing  it.  Two  terms, 
which  may  be  new  to  you,  are  explained  in  square  brackets 
in  the  text. 

Marshall  sat  on  in  the  cockpit,  quiet  and  resigned.  If  now 
they  went  into  the  drink,  it  was  too  bad;  he  had  done  every¬ 
thing  possible. 

At  12:52  Gunnar  got  a  fix,  plotted  it  and  pondered  for  a 
moment.  It  showed  them  to  be  about  fourteen  miles  from 
land.  He  said,  “E.T.A.  [Estimated  Time  of  Arrivall  the  coast 
seven  minutes,  Cap.” 

“Okay.  What’s  the  petrol  looking  like?”  But  the  needle  of 
the  gauge  was  jumping  at  the  zero  stop,  and  might  have 
been  two  gallons  or  ten. 

They  sat  tense  and  motionless  as  the  minutes  crept  by. 
Each  of  them  had  found  his  own  position  from  which  to 
watch  the  sea;  Cobbett  through  the  triplex  of  the  bomb 
aimer’s  window,  Gunnar  from  the  starboard  window  of  the 
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cockpit,  Phillips  from  a  cellon  [clear  plastic]  panel  under  the 
rear  fuselage.  Each  strained  his  eyes  down  to  the  black, 
ruffled  sea  below  them;  each  had  his  ears  tuned  to  the  beat 
of  the  engines,  ready  at  the  first  falter  to  get  up  and  stand 
by  for  their  captain’s  orders. 

Cobbett  said,  “Flight  engineer  to  Captain.  Breakers,  Cap 
—  on  a  beach.  We’re  coming  over  land.” 

Marshall  peered  into  the  darkness.  “Okay.  Navigator,  put 
on  our  navigation  lights.  What’s  the  gauge  showing?” 

Gunnar  switched  on  the  wing  tip  and  tail  lights  and 
turned  to  the  fuel  board;  Cobbett  stood  up  and  stood  beside 
him.  The  needle  stood,  steady  and  uncompromising,  at  zero, 
without  even  a  flicker.  “All  fuel  gauges  zero,  Cap.” 

They  were  over  land,  anyway.  Marshall  said,  “Okay,  bring 
Leech  along  here  to  the  hatch  and  drop  him  out,  quick  as 
you  can.  Everybody  stand  by  to  bail  out.” 

He  pulled  the  nose  of  the  machine  up  a  little,  hoping  to 
gain  more  height  for  their  jump.  Beside  him  there  was  heav¬ 
ing  and  struggling  as  they  pulled  the  heavy,  unconscious 
body  of  the  wireless  operator  to  the  hatch,  and  a  sharp  blast 
of  cold  air  as  the  floor  hatch  opened. 

Suddenly  Marshall  said,  “Hold  everything.”  He  leaned 
over  and  grabbed  Gunnar  by  the  shoulder  and  pointed  for¬ 
ward.  Before  them  stretched  the  dim,  twin  lines  of  light  that 
showed  a  runway,  barely  three  miles  ahead.  “What’s  that?” 

The  Dane  said,  “There  is  a  station,  Whitsand.  That  must 
be  Whitsand.” 

They  stood  fixed  for  a  minute,  staring  ahead  at  the  lights, 
listening  to  the  engine.  “Okay,”  said  Marshall.  “We  can 
make  it  now.”  He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  said, 
“Shut  that  hatch,  Cobbett.” 

Nevil  Shute,  “The  Flight  of  the  ‘R’  for  Robert” 

EXERCISE  VI:  Compare  the  Professional 
with  the  Amateur 

Here  are  some  questions  for  you  to  discuss.  They  will  help 
you  to  see  that  the  tools  and  materials  for  writing  are  the 
same  for  the  amateur  as  for  the  professional. 

1.  Show  that  Nevil  Shute  uses  varied  sentences. 

2.  Point  out  words  and  phrases  which  show  that  he  is  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  subject.  Does  he  stop  to  explain  any  of 
these  words  or  phrases? 

3.  Which  words  in  the  passage  show  feeling?  Do  you  think 
that  the  writer  uses  too  many  such  words?  Why,  or  why 
not? 

4.  Where  has  Shute  used  repetition  to  achieve  emphasis? 
Notice  that  such  repetition  can  be  of  simple,  apparently 
unimportant  words. 

5.  What  is  the  point  of  view  in  the  story;  that  is,  from  what 
point  does  the  writer  seem  to  be  looking  at  what  is  taking 
place?  Quote  words  or  phrases  which  indicate  a  change  in 
the  point  of  view. 

6.  “The  needle  of  the  gauge  was  jumping.  .  .  .”  What  figure 
of  speech  is  used  here?  Find  at  least  one  other  example  of 
the  same  figure  of  speech  in  the  story. 

7.  Find  five  particularly  apt  words  that  the  writer  has  used. 
Why  do  you  think  each  is  particularly  suitable  in  the  place 
it  is  used? 

8.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  extract,  Shute  introduces 
a  device  that  the  writer  of  “The  Air  Show”  did  not  use  in 
developing  his  narrative.  Shute  continues  to  use  the  device 
throughout  his  story.  What  is  this  device?  What  effect 
does  it  have  on  the  passage? 

9.  As  an  aeronautical  engineer,  Shute  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  know  and  to  observe  planes  and  the  flight  of  planes. 
Does  this  mean  that  he  did  not  use  his  imagination  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  story  “The  Flight  of  the  ‘R’  for  Robert”?  Explain 
your  answer. 


Let  Experience  Open  the  Door  to  Imagination 


The  student  paragraphs,  “The  Air  Show”  and  “The  Most 
Reckless  Thing  I  Ever  Did”,  tell  about  events  that  the  writers 
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experienced.  Because  the  paragraphs  tell  what  happened, 
they  are  called  narrative  paragraphs. 

By  this  definition,  the  extract  by  Nevil  Shute,  because  it 
tells  what  happened,  is  a  narrative.  But  it  is  more  than  simply 
that.  Although  Shute  undoubtedly  drew  from  his  actual  ex¬ 
perience  for  his  writing,  he  also  created  characters  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  own.  Thus,  Shute  used  experience  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  write  about  something  that  might  have  happened,  in 
a  way  that  makes  it  true  to  life;  that  is,  to  tell  a  story. 

You,  too,  can  use  experience  and  imagination  to  write  a 
story. 


EXERCISE  VIE  Write  a  Story ;  Get  Off 
on  the  Right  Foot 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  could  be  used  as  the  beginning 
of  a  short  story.  Read  the  paragraph  and  answer  the  questions 
following  it.  The  questions  will  help  you  to  find  out  how  to 
use  the  paragraph  as  the  beginning  of  a  story  you  might 
write. 

As  I  sat  outside  one  night  in  June,  star-gazing,  I  saw  a 
flaming  object,  like  a  meteor,  hurtle  down  from  the  heavens 
and  crash  in  the  woods  about  three  miles  away.  Because  I 
had  never  seen  a  meteor  up  close,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  spot 
the  next  day. 

1.  Does  the  paragraph  contain  an  initial  event  or  incident 
which  could  lead  to  other  happenings  or  incidents?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

2.  Does  the  paragraph  introduce  a  person  who  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  interesting  main  character  in  the  story? 
What  kind  of  person  might  you  show  him  to  be? 

3.  Does  the  paragraph  provide  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  series  of  related  events  or  incidents  which  could  form  an 
interesting  plot?  What  might  be  three  such  related  inci¬ 
dents? 
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4.  Could  these  incidents  be  such  that  each  one  adds  to  the 
interest  or  suspense  of  the  story?  What  might  be  the  final 
and  most  suspense-filled  incident? 

5.  Would  the  ideas  in  the  paragraph  make  it  possible  to  in¬ 
volve  the  main  character  in  some  problem  or  conflict?  In 
what  kind  of  conflict  might  the  main  character  be  in¬ 
volved? 

6.  From  your  answers  to  Questions  1  to  5,  make  a  list  of 
guides  to  follow  in  composing  a  short  story. 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Borrow  the  Beginning 

and  Write  the  Story 

1.  Use  the  introductory  paragraph,  above,  and  write  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Follow  the  five  rules  which  you  have  just 
made.  Keep  this  story  fairly  short;  in  other  words,  do  not 
allow  too  much  to  happen  before  you  come  to  the  end  of 
your  story.  Give  your  story  a  lively  title. 

2.  Exchange  stories  with  some  of  your  fellow  students.  Al¬ 
though  you  have  all  used  the  same  beginning,  what  do 
you  notice  about  the  rest  of  the  story?  How  do  you  account 
for  this?  You  should  have  two  reasons  in  your  answer. 


IMAGINATION  AND  EXPERIENCE 
MAKE  POETRY,  TOO 


You  may  already  have  tried  to  write  a  three-line  poem 
known  as  a  haiku,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  poetry,  in  your 
literature  classes.  Perhaps,  this  year,  you  would  like  to  use  a 
five-line  poetic  form,  the  cinquain  (sankain).  The  cinquain 
is  a  modern  poetic  form  invented  by  an  American  poet  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Like  the  haiku,  the  cinquain  develops  one  idea.  This  idea 
may  be  a  single  image  (or  picture),  thought,  or  feeling,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  All  three  are  products  of  experience  and  imagination. 
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Again  like  the  haiku,  the  cinquain  is  a  fixed  poetic  form; 
that  is,  it  has  a  pattern  which  the  writer  is  expected  to  follow. 
But,  whereas  the  haiku  uses  syllables  to  form  its  pattern,  the 
cinquain  uses  patterns  of  syllables  which  are  called  feet. 

The  length  of  a  foot  may  vary.  It  may  have  two  syllables. 
Thus,  the  two  words  the  lake  make  one  foot.  Or  a  foot  may 
have  three  syllables,  so  that  the  word  har  mo  ny  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  foot. 

A  foot  of  poetry  normally  consists  of  both  heavy  or  ac¬ 
cented  syllables,  and  light  or  unaccented  syllables.  Further, 
a  foot  may  consist  of  one  word  and  part  of  another  word. 

As  you  read  the  example,  below,  you  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  cinquain  better.  You  will  see  the  way  in  which  a 
single  idea  is  developed  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  Lake 


/  The  lake,  /  (1  foot) 

/  A  smal  /  ler  kin  /  (2  feet) 

/  Of  o/ceans  vast  /  and  deep,  /  (3  feet) 

/  Is  ly  /  ing  tran  /  quil un  /  demeath  (4  feet) 

/  The  sky.  /  (1  foot) 


Everything  that  has  just  been  said  about  the  cinquain  is 
illustrated  in  the  example.  The  poem  consists  of  five  lines, 
which  have  been  divided  into  feet  to  help  you  to  understand 
the  form.  The  lines  consist  of  one  foot,  two  feet,  three  feet, 
four  feet,  and  one  foot,  respectively. 

You  can  see  that  in  this  cinquain  each  foot  consists  of  two 
syllables,  one  light  and  one  heavy.  Thus,  in  the  foot,  /  the 
lake  /,  the  is  a  light  or  unaccented  syllable,  lake  is  a  heavy 
or  accented  syllable.  In  the  second  line,  the  first  foot,  /  The 
small  /,  consists  of  one  word  and  part  of  another  word.  Above 
all,  you  will  have  caught  the  single  idea,  that  of  a  still  lake, 
expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  • 

Now,  as  you  read  the  following  cinquain,  you  can  use  what 
you  know  to  think,  on  your  own,  about  the  idea  expressed  and 
the  form  used. 
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Destination 

Water, 

Splashing,  spraying, 

Foaming,  dashing,  gushing, 

Squirting,  rushing,  running  to  the 
Ocean. 

Not  all  cinquains  are  as  regular  in  form  as  “The  Lake”  or 
“Destination”.  In  creating  a  cinquain,  the  writer  is  free  to  use 
different  kinds  of  feet.  He  may  decide  to  use  three-syllable 
feet  instead  of  two-syllable.  He  may  choose  feet  in  which  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  rather  than  on  the  last.  Further, 
he  may  use  different  kinds  of  feet  within  the  same  poem.  In 
two  of  its  lines,  the  cinquain  below  shows  some  of  this 
variety. 


Simple  Joys 

Simple 

Pleasures  bring  us 

More  joy  than  all  the  world 

Could  offer  to  her  great  and  glorious 

Kings. 

EXERCISE  IX:  Write  Cinquains 

Use  an  experience  which  has  aroused  your  feelings  and 
made  you  think.  Write  about  it  in  the  form  of  a  cinquain.  Be 
sure  that  you  develop  one  continuous  idea  in  one  sentence. 


Explore  the  World  of  Free  Verse 


Although  free  verse  is  a  form  of  poetry  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  discipline  in  its  writing,  it  does  permit  the  writer  many 
freedoms.  He  need  not  find  words  that  rhyme;  he  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  fixed  length  of  line  or  a  fixed  rhythm. 
Because  of  these  freedoms,  many  people  find  it  easy  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts  and  feelings  freely,  too.  Free  verse  even 
seems  to  give  wings  to  the  imagination. 

Here  are  two  poems  in  free  verse,  one  about  a  blade  of 
grass,  one  about  prayer. 
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A  Blade  of  Grass 

A  blade  of  grass, 

A  common  plant, 

Is  found  in  climates  near  and  far; 

Along  with  countless  partners 
It  daunts  the  mower  s  spirits, 

Or  on  some  far  distant  savanna 
Challenges  the  tree  with  four-foot  growth; 
And  as  a  stage  for  life  and  strife 
Hides  the  swamp  and  cloaks  the  dale; 

And  hardly  a  country  is  to  be  found 
Except  for  polar  and  desert  ground 
But  blades  of  grass  countless  abound 
And  hold  the  soil  from  wind  and  flood. 

Oh,  yes!  A  blade  of  grass, 

A  common  plant,  but  so  is  man. 

A  Cry  in  the  Darkness 

A  cry  in  the  darkness, 

Can  it  be  heard 
By  someone  around  us? 

Above  us?  Below  us? 

But  it  cannot  be  so! 

The  cry  is  not  answered. 

I  hear  no  reply. 

Still  lonely,  still  weary, 

My  heart  is  still  heavy. 

My  mind  is  still  troubled. 

A  cry  in  the  darkness, 

But  no  one  has  answered. 

There’s  nothing  around  me, 
Above  me,  below  me. 

Then  why  am  I  praying? 

It  must  be  to  Someone! 

A  light  is  around  me, 

Above  me,  below  me. 

My  heart  is  not  heavy; 

My  mind  is  not  troubled. 

Now  happy!  Now  singing! 

My  cry  has  been  answered; 

My  hope  has  returned! 

Have  faith,  and  be  answered. 
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EXERCISE  X:  Find  the  Thought ,  the  Seed 
of  the  Poem 

It  is  quite  easy  to  look  at  each  of  these  poems  and  recognize 
the  experience  from  which  each  came.  However,  the  feeling 
and  thought  behind  each  poem  may  require  you  to  think  more 
deeply. 

Here  are  questions  about  each  of  the  poems  to  help  you  to 
find  the  thought  of  each  poem.  Answer  each  question  in  one 
complete  sentence. 

A  Blade  of  Grass 

1.  What  might  have  turned  the  boy’s  thoughts  toward  a 
single  blade  of  grass? 

2.  How  does  the  thought  in  the  second  line  lead  to  the  ideas 
given  in  the  rest  of  the  poem? 

3.  Why  would  the  thought  in  line  5  come  before  the  other 
illustrations  he  uses? 

4.  Does  the  thought  about  man  in  the  last  line  belong  in  this 
poem?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

A  Cry  in  the  Darkness 

1.  From  the  first  stanza,  select  four  adjectives  which  express 
the  feelings  of  the  writer. 

2.  What  happened,  as  expressed  in  the  second  stanza,  to 
change  those  feelings? 

3.  Show  where  the  writer  has  used  repetition  to  emphasize 
the  change  that  has  taken  place. 

4.  Why  is  the  last  line  of  the  poem  expressed  as  a  command? 

EXERCISE  XL  Express  Yourself  in  Free  Verse 

Think  of  an  experience,  one  that  happened  in  the  space  of 
a  moment.  Trace  your  feelings  and  thoughts  arising  out  of 
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that  momentary  experience.  Express  the  experience,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  thought  in  free  verse. 


A  WEALTH  OF  IDEAS 

To  find  ideas  for  writing  and  to  express  these  ideas  effec¬ 
tively,  keep  the  following  suggestions  in  mind: 

Be  keenly  aware  of  what  you  experience. 

Examine  your  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Let  experience  open  the  door  to  imagination. 

Keep  all  your  senses  on  their  toes. 

Choose  the  form  of  writing  which  invites  feelings  and 
thoughts  to  flow  into  words. 

Find  the  apt  word. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Continuing  with  the  Comma 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  student  who  punc¬ 
tuates  sentences  carelessly  and  a  runner  who  enters  a 
race  with  his  shoelaces  untied?  Not  really,  but  most 
people  would  consider  the  fellow  with  the  untied  shoe¬ 
laces  just  a  little  careless,  perhaps  just  as  careless  as 
the  student  who  does  not  check  to  ensure  that  his  sen¬ 
tences  are  punctuated  correctly. 

At  any  rate,  both  the  student  and  the  runner  have  left 
something  undone,  and  both  may  trip.  The  runner  may 
trip  himself,  whereas  the  careless  writer  may  trip  up  or 
confuse  the  reader. 


AVOID  CONFUSION:  USE  THE  COMMA 
CORRECTLY 


Last  year  you  may  have  reviewed  some  uses  of  punctua¬ 
tion  marks.  You  may  have  learned,  for  example,  that  commas 
help  to  clarify  ideas  in  writing.  Without  commas,  sentences 
could  give  the  reader  a  message  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
writer,  as  in  this  sentence : 

North  American  Indians  traded  deer  meat  beaver  pelts  elk 
moccasins  and  hides  for  fish  hooks  glass  beads  iron  arrow¬ 
heads  black  powder  muskets  and  tobacco. 
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“ It’s  not  a  short 
pause  in  this  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Without  commas,  the  sentence  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Indians  traded  seven  commodities  and  received  nine 
kinds  of  trade  items  in  exchange.  With  commas,  the  sen¬ 
tence  could  take  on  another  meaning: 

North  American  Indians  traded  deer  meat,  beaver  pelts,  elk 
moccasins,  and  hides,  for  fish  hooks,  glass  beads,  iron 
arrowheads,  black  powder  muskets,  and  tobacco. 

As  a  writer,  you  have  the  responsibility  of  conveying  a 
clear  message  in  your  writing.  Learning  how  to  use  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  such  as  the  comma,  colon,  and  semicolon 
correctly  will  help  you  to  give  the  reader  of  your  sentences 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  message  you  wish  to  express. 


EXERCISE  I:  Commas  Clear  Up  Confusion 

1.  The  sentence  on  trade  goods  is  not  clear  unless  commas 
are  used  as  the  writer  of  the  sentence  intended  to  use 
them.  How  would  you  use  commas  in  the  same  sentence 
to  indicate  that  Indians  traded  five  types  of  goods  and 
received  six  types  of  goods  in  exchange? 

2.  Construct  another  sentence,  similar  to  the  sentence  on 
trade  goods,  in  which  you  illustrate  changes  in  meaning 
that  can  occur  with  the  use  of  commas. 
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EXERCISE  II:  Reviewing  the  Comma 

Try  the  test  that  starts  on  this  page  to  see  if  you  recall 
many  of  the  uses  of  the  comma  you  reviewed  last  year. 

First,  copy  the  test  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Then, 
punctuate  each  sentence  by  placing  commas  where  they  are 
needed.  Use  commas  only  where  they  are  required.  A  few  of 
the  sentences  do  not  require  a  comma.  Leaving  out  a  comma 
where  it  is  needed  or  placing  a  comma  where  it  should  not 
be  used  will  count  as  an  error.  Even  if  you  have  only  one 
error  in  any  sentence,  score  that  sentence  as  wrong. 

After  you  have  completed  the  test,  turn  to  page  137  for  the 
answers.  If  you  have  fewer  than  ten  of  the  sentences  correct, 
you  should  look  carefully  at  the  review  section,  on  the  com¬ 
ma,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix  at  the  back  of  this 
book.  If  you  have  no  errors,  you  may  turn  to  page  133  of  this 
chapter,  where  you  may  begin  a  further  study  of  the  comma 
and  the  semicolon. 


COMMA  TEST 


1.  I  mailed  the  letter  to  133  Carnaby  Street  London 
England. 

2.  Tom  Dick  and  Harry  ate  peanut  butter  devilled  ham 
and  grilled  cheese  sandwiches. 

3.  Tom  walked  through  the  forest  across  the  river  and 
over  the  hills. 

4.  No  man  can  live  forever  without  water. 

5.  Yes  Father  certainly  sleeps  well. 

6.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  shipped  muskets  gun¬ 
powder  lead  balls  flintstones  skinning  knives  and 
crude  iron  axes  to  Winnipeg  Manitoba. 

7.  Tom  however  could  not  see  the  point  of  the  lesson. 

8.  If  I  didn’t  iron  everything  would  be  wrinkled. 


CONTINUING  WITH  THE  COMMA 
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9.  On  Sunday  December  7  1941  the  Japanese  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor. 

10.  During  the  fall  weather  is  generally  cool. 

11.  I  did  search  under  the  sofa  and  behind  the  trunk. 

12.  Must  we  go  Mother  or  may  we  stay? 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  How  many  uses  of  the  comma  have  you  discovered  in 
the  test  you  have  written? 

2.  List  each  of  the  uses  in  your  own  words. 

3.  If  you  had  fewer  than  ten  sentences  correct,  you 
should  study,  carefully,  the  review  section,  on  the 
comma,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
back  of  this  book.  After  you  have  reviewed  that  sec¬ 
tion,  return  to  the  programmed  exercises  in  this 
chapter. 

4.  If  you  had  ten  or  more  sentences  correct,  turn  to  page 
133  and  begin  your  programmed  exercises  there. 


HOW  TO  USE  PROGRAMMED  SELF- 
INSTRUCTION  EXERCISES 


The  pages  that  follow  will  help  you  to  use  commas  cor¬ 
rectly.  You  will  notice  that  each  page  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  colored  sections  or  frames.  Each  frame  has  a  number  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer.  At  the  left-hand  side  of  each 
frame  you  will  find  the  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  the 
frame  that  came  before  it.  Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  Frame  1  is  at  the  left-hand  side  of  Frame  2.  The  answer  to 
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the  question  asked  in  Frame  2  is  found  at  the  upper  left-hand 
side  of  Frame  3,  and  so  on. 


Answer 

to 

Frame  1 


Answer 

to 

Frame  2 


-►two 

IN  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW,  COULD  THE  2 
IDEA  IN  EACH  OF  THE  ITALICIZED  PARTS  ^ 

STAND  AS  A  SENTENCE  BY  ITSELF  IF  IT 
BEGAN  WITH  A  CAPITAL  LETTER  AND 
ENDED  WITH  A  PERIOD? 

Boys  should  learn  how  to  do  dishes,  or  they 
should  learn  how  to  cook. 

-►yes 

HOW  MANY  SENTENCES  CAN  BE  FORMED  ^ 
FROM  THE  LONGER  SENTENCE  BELOW? 

Most  girls  accept  dishwashing  quite  willingly, 
but  boys  are  a  little  more  reluctant  to  accept 
this  responsibility. 

E 


d 

Sh 


Nearly  all  the  frames  give  you  some  information  about  the 
use  of  the  comma  or  the  semicolon  and  ask  you  simple  ques¬ 
tions  to  check  your  understanding.  In  some  of  the  frames, 
there  are  review  questions  to  help  you  remember  the  infor¬ 
mation  presented  in  preceding  frames. 

To  start  your  programmed  exercises,  cover  all  but  the  first 
frame  on  the  first  page  of  the  exercises.  Read  the  information 
in  the  first  frame  very  carefully  and  write  the  answer  to  the 
question  in  your  NOTEBOOK.  Then  move  your  cover  sheet 
down  so  that  Frame  2  can  be  read.  You  will  notice,  first,  the 
answer  to  the  question  asked  in  Frame  1.  Compare  this  an¬ 
swer  with  the  answer  you  have  written  in  your  notebook  and 
mark  your  answer  right  or  wrong.  Read  the  information  and 
answer  the  question  in  Frame  2.  Then  move  your  cover  sheet 
down  again,  read  the  answer,  and  mark  your  answer.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  way  throughout  the  exercises. 


TO  GET  THE  MOST  FROM  PROGRAMMED 
SELF-INSTRUCTION 


To  get  the  most  from  your  programmed  self-instruc¬ 
tion  exercises,  please  keep  these  directions  in  mind: 

1.  Proceed  slowly. 

2.  Don’t  peek  or  look  ahead.  Your  teacher  zuill  not  mark 
your  work  or  record  your  score  in  these  exercises. 
REMEMBER  THAT  YOU  ARE  TRYING  TO  HELP 
YOURSELF  AND  ARE  COMPETING  ONLY  WITH 
YOURSELF. 

3.  Read  the  information  in  each  frame  carefully.  If  you 
do  not  understand  it,  read  it  again.  Then,  if  you  still 
cannot  understand  the  information,  ask  your  teacher 
to  help  you. 

4.  Refer  to  these  programmed  exercises  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  when  you  are  in  doubt  about  using 
commas. 


USING  THE  COMMA 

USING  COMMAS  IN  LONGER  SENTENCES 

(On  each  page,  cover  all  the  frames  below  the 
one  on  which  you  are  working.) 

■ 

Commas  may  be  used  to  point  out  more  clearly  1 

the  main  ideas  or  statements  in  longer  sentences. 

HOW  MANY  IDEAS  DOES  THE  SENTENCE 
BELOW  CONTAIN? 

Most  boys  detest  washing  dishes,  and  all 
mothers  of  teenage  boys  know  it. 
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IN  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW,  COULD  THE  2 
IDEA  IN  EACH  OF  THE  ITALICIZED  PARTS 
STAND  AS  A  SENTENCE  BY  ITSELF  IF  IT  BE¬ 
GAN  WITH  A  CAPITAL  LETTER  AND  ENDED 
WITH  A  PERIOD? 

Boys  should  learn  how  to  do  dishes,  or  they 
should  learn  how  to  cook. 

HOW  MANY  SENTENCES  CAN  BE  FORMED  3 
FROM  THE  LONGER  SENTENCE  BELOW? 

Most  girls  accept  dishwashing  quite  willingly, 
hut  boys  are  a  little  more  reluctant  to  accept 
this  responsibility. 

A  sentence  that  combines  two  or  more  simple  4 1 
sentences  is  called  a  compound  sentence. 

HOW  MANY  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  CAN  BE 
FORMED  FROM  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE 
BELOW? 

Sewing  is  not  difficult  to  master,  but  learning 
to  cook  is  another  matter. 

HOW  MANY  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  HAVE  5 
BEEN  COMBINED  TO  FORM  THE  COMPOUND 
SENTENCE  BELOW? 

You  can  bring  your  own  lunch,  or  you  can  eat 
at  the  cafe,  but  you  cannot  share  my  lunch. 

When  a  compound  sentence  combines  two  or  6* 
more  simple  sentences,  we  often  use  the  co¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions  and,  but,  and  or  to  help 
join  the  ideas  of  the  longer  sentence.  Commas 
are  often  used  before  the  and,  but,  and  or  in  such 
sentences. 

HOW  MANY  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  HAVE 
BEEN  COMBINED  IN  THE  SENTENCE  BE¬ 
LOW? 

Most  older  children  complain  of  being  over¬ 
worked,  but  few  parents  agree  with  them. 

WHERE  SHOULD  A  COMMA  BE  INSERTED  IN  7 
THE  SENTENCE  BELOW? 

Bob  must  practise  passing  the  puck  or  his  team 
will  suffer. 


puck, 

AFTER  WHICH  WORD  IN  THE  SENTENCE  8 
BELOW  SHOULD  A  COMMA  BE  INSERTED? 

Our  team  scored  sixteen  points  in  the  last 
quarter  and  the  trophy  was  ours. 

quarter, 

Commas  help  us  to  read  compound  sentences  9 
more  accurately. 

John  shot  three  ducks  and  his  Aunt  Mary  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  dinner. 

AFTER  WHICH  WORD  IN  THE  SENTENCE 
ABOVE  SHOULD  A  COMMA  BE  INSERTED  TO 
PREVENT  THE  SENTENCE  FROM  BEING  MIS¬ 
READ? 

ducks, 

AFTER  WHICH  WORD  IN  THE  SENTENCE  10 
BELOW  SHOULD  A  COMMA  BE  INSERTED  TO 
PREVENT  THE  SENTENCE  FROM  BEING  MIS¬ 
READ? 

Bob  learned  to  pay  attention  to  his  parents  and 
his  teacher  was  very  pleased. 

parents, 

Sometimes  a  longer  sentence  combines  a  series  ] ) 
of  shorter  sentences  by  using  only  one  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  conjunction. 

I  shot  the  wild  duck,  my  friend  plucked  it,  the 
cook  prepared  it,  and  everyone  enjoyed  it. 

HOW  MANY  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  ARE  COM¬ 
BINED  TO  FORM  THE  LONGER  SENTENCE 
ABOVE? 

four 

INSERT  COMMAS  WHERE  NECESSARY  IN  12 
THE  LONGER  SENTENCE  BELOW. 

The  Indians  discovered  the  land  the  Norse  ex¬ 
plored  it  the  French  settled  it  and  the  English 
ruled  it. 

land,  it,  it, 

Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  commas  before  1 3 
co-ordinating  conjunctions  if  the  words  that  fol¬ 
low  the  co-ordinating  conjunction  cannot  form  a 
simple  sentence. 

Bill  shot  the  fox  in  the  morninq  and  skinned  it 
in  the  eveninq. 

IS  THE  UNDERLINED  SECTION  OF  THE  SEN¬ 
TENCE,  ABOVE,  A  COMPLETE  SENTENCE? 
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no 

IS  A  COMMA  NECESSARY  BEFORE  THE  CO-  14 
ORDINATING  CONJUNCTION  or  IN  THE 
SENTENCE  BELOW? 

Bill  must  shoot  a  deer  before  noon  or  return 
to  the  camp  humiliated. 

no 

WHICH  OF  THE  TWO  SENTENCES  BELOW  15 
REQUIRES  A  COMMA? 

a.  We  had  to  hurry  to  the  station  or  Bob  would 
have  missed  the  train. 

b.  We  had  to  hurry  to  the  station  or  wait  an¬ 
other  day  for  the  train. 

a. 

SHOULD  A  COMMA  BE  INSERTED  BEFORE 

THE  CO-ORDINATING  CONJUNCTION  and  IN 

THE  SENTENCE  BELOW? 

El  Hovos  was  the  greatest  of  the  bull  fighters 
and  famous  throughout  the  land. 

no 

i 

i 

INSERT  COMMAS  WHERE  NECESSARY  IN  17 
THE  SENTENCES  BELOW.  REMEMBER  THAT 
COMMAS  ARE  NOT  REQUIRED  IF  THE 
WORDS  THAT  FOLLOW  THE  CO-ORDINAT¬ 
ING  CONJUNCTION  CANNOT  BE  USED  TO 

FORM  A  COMPLETE  SENTENCE. 

a.  The  country’s  population  grew  and  de¬ 
manded  some  representation. 

b.  The  country’s  population  grew  quickly  but 
the  resources  remained  undeveloped. 

a.  no  comma 

b.  quickly, 

Commas  are  not  required  when  you  are  combin-  1 3 
ing  very  short  simple  sentences,  especially  if  the 
ideas  in  the  sentences  are  very  clear. 

It  rained  and  it  hailed. 

ARE  THE  IDEAS  IN  THE  SENTENCE  ABOVE 
POINTED  OUT  CLEARLY  WITHOUT  THE  USE 

OF  A  COMMA? 

yes 

INSERT  COMMAS  WHERE  NECESSARY  IN  19 
THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  He  spoke  to  the  audience  in  the  auditorium 
but  no  one  really  listened. 

b.  He  spoke  but  no  one  listened. 

c.  I  came  and  he  went. 

d.  He  spoke  to  the  large  audience  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  everyone  applauded. 

1 

a.  auditorium, 

b.  no  comma 

c.  no  comma 

d.  auditorium, 


COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW. 

When  we  combine  two  or  more  simple  sen¬ 
tences  into  a  longer  sentence,  we  use  commas 
and  such  co-ordinating  conjunctions  as 

. ,  . ,  and  . 

COMPLETE  THE  STATEMENT  BELOW. 
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and  but  or  A  comma  (is,  is  not)  required  when  we  com¬ 

bine  two  very  short  simple  sentences  into  a 
longer  sentence. 

|  COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW.  DO  22 
NOT  INSERT  COMMAS  IF  THEY  ARE  NOT 
INDICATED. 


is  not 


a.  no  one  listened. 

b.  sang,  or 
John  worked. 

c.  you  will  have  to 
stay  in  after  four. 

d.  study  it  at  home. 


a.  Mary  spoke  to  the  audience,  but  . 

b.  Mary  played  and  .  . 

c.  You  must  rewrite  this  passage  three  times, 

or  .  . 

d.  You  must  write  this  out  at  least  four  times 

and  . 


ANSWERS  TO  COMMA  TEST  ON  PAGE  130 


1.  Street,  London, 

2.  Tom,  Dick,  butter, 
ham, 

3.  forest,  river, 

4.  correct 

5.  Yes, 

6.  muskets,  gun¬ 
powder,  lead  balls, 
flintstones,  skin¬ 
ning  knives, 
Winnipeg, 


7.  Tom,  however, 

8.  iron, 

9.  Sunday,  December 
7,  1941, 

10.  fall, 

11.  correct 

12.  go,  Mother, 
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USING  SEMICOLONS  IN  LONGER  SENTENCES 

EXAMINE  THE  TWO  SENTENCES  BELOW.  24 

a.  The  referee  raised  his  hand,  and  the  fight 
was  over. 

b.  The  referee  raised  his  hand;  the  fight  was 
over. 

DO  BOTH  OF  THE  SENTENCES  ABOVE  CON¬ 
TAIN  THE  SAME  IDEAS? 
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*  <  i}  * 

yes 

Sometimes  a  semicolon  may  be  used  in  the  place  ^ 
of  a  co-ordinating  conjunction  and  a  comma  to 
join  two  simple  sentences  into  a  longer  com¬ 
pound  sentence. 

Good  times  are  one  thing,  but  genuine  pros¬ 
perity  is  another. 

REWRITE  THE  SENTENCE  ABOVE  BY  USING 

A  SEMICOLON  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MA  AND  CO-ORDINATING  CONJUNCTION. 

thing;  genuine 

SUBSTITUTE  SEMICOLONS  FOR  COMMAS  26 
AND  CO-ORDINATING  CONJUNCTIONS  IN 

THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  He  tried  to  show  me,  but  I  didn’t  pay  atten¬ 
tion. 

b.  Her  notebook  was  judged  the  best,  and 
mine  received  second  prize. 

a.  me;  I 

b.  best;  mine 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW.  MAKE  27 
CERTAIN  THAT  THE  WORDS  WHICH  FOL¬ 
LOW  THE  SEMICOLON  CAN  BE  USED  TO 

FORM  A  COMPLETE  SENTENCE. 

a.  My  aunt  and  uncle  prefer  the  Maritimes; 

b.  The  mountain  trail  was  very  steep;  .  . 

c.  The  Commonwealth  has  many  members; 

a.  I  love  the  Prairies. 

b.  we  proceeded  with 
care. 

c.  each  of  them 
recognizes  the 

Queen. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Conquering  Quotation  Marks 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


«|  v  *  -5  .  -  I; 

■  ’ 


Look  at  the  sentences  below. 


1.  The  policeman  said,  “The  prisoner  is  lying.” 

2.  “The  policeman,”  said  the  prisoner,  “is  lying.” 

Notice  that  the  same  words  and  the  same  word  order  are 
used  in  the  two  sentences. 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  Do  both  sentences  have  the  same  meaning? 

2.  Who  is  the  alleged  liar  in  sentence  1? 

3.  Who  is  the  alleged  liar  in  sentence  2? 

4.  Are  quotation  marks  placed  around  the  exact  words  of 
the  speakers  in  the  sentences  above? 

5.  Why  does  sentence  1  contain  one  set  of  quotation 
marks  while  sentence  2  contains  two  sets  of  quotation 
marks? 

6.  Compose  two  other  sentences  in  which  the  use  of  quo¬ 
tation  marks  illustrates  startling  changes  in  the  mean¬ 
ing. 
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QUOTATION  MARKS  MAKE 
MEANING  CLEAR 


Examine  the  sign  below  very  closely.  Then  read  the  sen¬ 
tence  below  the  sign. 

FISH-CHIPS 

The  spaces  between  fish  and  and  and  and  and  chips  are  too 

small 

Yes,  it  is  a  strange  sentence,  but  it  is  a  sentence  that  was 
used  by  a  sign  painter  who  was  about  to  repaint  an  old 
restaurant  sign.  Using  the  same  word  order  and  exactly  the 
same  number  of  and’ s,  see  if  you  can  write  it  as  a  sentence 
that  has  meaning.  You  will  have  to  use  quotation  marks, 
commas,  and  capital  letters  to  make  your  meaning  clear. 
Compare  your  sentence  with  the  sentence  on  page  152. 
How  clear  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  below? 

His  name  was  William  Albert  said. 

Without  quotation  marks  and  a  comma,  the  six  words  in  the 
example  above  have  very  little  meaning.  See  if  you  can  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  by  using  quotation  marks  and  a 
comma.  Remember  to  use  the  same  word  order  in  your  punc¬ 
tuated  sentence.  Compare  your  answer  with  the  correctly 
punctuated  sentence  on  page  152. 


Quotation  Marks  Are  Important  Signals 


Quotation  marks  in  a  sentence  are  like  traffic  signals.  They 
warn  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around 
you.  Sometimes  these  punctuation  signals  draw  your  atten- 


CONQUERING  QUOTATION  MARKS 
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“I’m  putting  quota¬ 
tion  marks  in  my 
assignment,  that’s 
ivhat  I’m  doing.” 

tion  to  particular  words  and  phrases  that  are  being  empha¬ 
sized.  The  main  use  of  quotation  marks,  however,  is  to  mark 
the  exact  points  at  which  a  speaker  begins  and  ends  his  con¬ 
versation. 

Without  traffic  signals,  we  could  not  have  a  smooth  flow  of 
cars  and  trucks  on  our  highways.  Without  quotation  marks, 
we  could  not  indicate  a  smooth  flow  of  clear  ideas  in  many  of 
our  sentences. 

Be  fair  with  the  reader  of  your  sentences.  Learn  to  use 
quotation  marks  correctly  and  avoid  confusion  in  your  sen¬ 
tences. 

EXERCISE  I:  Find  Out  What  You  Know 
About  Quotation  Marks 

Try  the  test  on  page  142  to  see  if  you  require  some  self- 
instruction  in  the  correct  use  of  quotation  marks. 

First,  write  the  numbers  1-10  down  the  left-hand  margin 
of  your  notebook.  Then  study  the  examples  in  the  test.  In 
most  of  the  sentences,  there  is  an  error  in  the  use  of  quotation 
marks  or  other  punctuation  marks  that  must  be  used  when 
quotation  marks  are  used.  Some  sentences  may  require  quo¬ 
tation  marks.  Locate  each  error  and  write  the  sentence  cor¬ 
rectly  opposite  its  number  in  your  notebook.  A  few  of  the 
sentences  contain  quotation  marks  and  other  punctuation 
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marks  which  are  used  correctly.  Write  CORRECT  in  your 
notebook  opposite  the  number  for  each  of  these  sentences. 

After  you  have  completed  the  test,  turn  to  page  151  for  the 
correct  answers.  If  you  have  fewer  than  eight  sentences 
correct,  you  should  do  the  self-instruction  or  programmed 
learning  exercises  in  the  colored  frames  on  the  following 
pages  of  this  chapter. 

If  you  are  attempting  programmed  self-instruction  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  first  time,  turn  to  page  131  of  this  book  for  direc¬ 
tions. 


QUOTATION  MARKS  TEST 

1.  Martha  said  “Tommy  must  develop  his  muscles 
through  work.” 

2.  Martha,  said  Tommy,  “is  my  sister.” 

3.  “I  just  can’t  do  it,  said  Bill.” 

4.  Tommy  replied,  “we  are  all  accounted  for.” 

5.  “How  do  you  know  the  earth  is  round,”  asked  Bob? 

6.  “The  sun  is  93,000,000  miles  away,”  retorted  Bob. 
“That’s  a  very  long  way.” 

7.  Did  Mary  record  the  speech?”  asked  Tom. 

8.  Are  there  too  many  hut’s  in  your  sentence? 

9.  The  name  of  the  poem  was  Drums. 

10.  O  Canada  was  sung  at  the  assembly. 


USING  QUOTATION  MARKS 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  QUOTATIONS 

(On  each  page,  cover  all  the  frames  below  the 
one  on  which  you  are  working.) 


Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  and  indi-  1 

cate  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker.  They  are  the 
punctuation  signals  that  point  out  to  the  reader 
when  the  speaker  began  speaking  and  when  he 
finished  speaking. 

Tommy  replied,  “Yes,  Yll  open  the  parcel.” 

ARE  THE  EXACT  WORDS  TOMMY  USED  EN¬ 
CLOSED  IN  QUOTATION  MARKS? 

yes 

Direct  quotations  may  occur  in  three  types  of  2 
sentences : 

a.  Opening  Quotation  Sentence:  “You  must 
obey,”  said  the  father. 

b.  Closing  Quotation  Sentence:  The  father 
said,  “You  must  obey.” 

c.  Divided  Quotation  Sentence:  “You  must  Ay 
obey,”  said  the  father,  “or  you’ll  be  sorry.” 

ARE  QUOTATION  MARKS  PLACED  AROUND 

THE  FATHER’S  EXACT  WORDS  IN  THE  SEN¬ 
TENCES  ABOVE? 

yes 

IS  THE  FOLLOWING  SENTENCE  AN  OPEN-  3 
ING  OR  CLOSING  QUOTATION  SENTENCE? 
“Tomorrow  is  just  another  day,”  moaned  the 
prisoner. 

opening 

The  sentence  below  is  a  divided  quotation  sen-  4 
tence. 

“Tomorrow  is  just  another  day,”  moaned  the 
prisoner,  “and  so  is  the  next  day.” 

ARE  BOTH  PARTS  OF  THE  DIVIDED  QUOTA¬ 
TION  ENCLOSED  IN  QUOTATION  MARKS? 

yes 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  the  person’s  5 

exact  quoted  words  in  a  direct  quotation.  If  a 
person’s  exact  words  are  not  quoted,  no  quotation 
marks  are  necessary. 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  IS  A  DIRECT 
QUOTATION? 

a.  The  principal  said  that  he  would  declare  a 
holiday. 

b.  The  principal  said,  “I  will  declare  a  holi¬ 
day.” 
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b. 

v, ..r:vv,- 

ARE  QUOTATION  MARKS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  6 
SENTENCE  BELOW? 

The  army  commander  stated  that  he  would 
soon  retire. 

■ 

: 

\ : ; ; 

no 

When  a  person’s  words  are  not  given  exactly  as  7 
they  were  spoken,  we  use  an  indirect  quotation. 

The  word  that  in  a  sentence  often  indicates  an 
indirect  quotation. 

Tommy  replied  that  he  liked  doing  homework. 

IN  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW,  ARE  THE  ITALI¬ 
CIZED  WORDS  THE  EXACT  WORDS  OF  THE 
SPEAKER? 

The  pilot  said  that  he  encountered  turbulent 
weather. 

?  '  ■■•’;?:  :■ :  .  ■  "  .  1  .•■■■  •  . r;  -  .  L:  : 

no 

IN  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW,  ARE  THE  IT ALI-  8 
CIZED  WORDS  THE  EXACT  WORDS  OF  THE 
SPEAKER? 

The  pilot  shouted,  “ Prepare  for  an  emergency 
landing !” 

: -  V > :■ ;  ■ '  \  ■■  '  ;  :  ;  : /  ;r:  ;  i  ■  3  Y  ■  •  : : "  .  ;  ■ 

yes 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  CONTAINS  AN  9 
INDIRECT  QUOTATION? 

a.  Tommy  said  that  he  lost  twelve  pounds. 

b.  Tommy  said,  “I  have  lost  twelve  pounds.” 

a. 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW.  1 0 

a.  . quotations  indicate  the  exact  words 

of  a  speaker. 

b.  quotations  indicate  words  which 
are  not  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker. 

a.  direct 

b.  indirect 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW  BY  ]] 
USING  INDIRECT  QUOTATIONS. 

a.  Mary  said  .  . 

b.  Bobby  replied  .  . 

a.  that  she  was  sorry 

b.  that  he  was  late 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW  BY  US-  1 2 
ING  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS. 

a.  Mary  asked,  “Who  .  ?” 

b.  The  teacher  said,  “Try  . 

a.  took  my  book 

•/ 

b.  it  again 

CAPITAL  LETTERS  IN  DIRECT 

QUOTATIONS 
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13 

The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation  always  begins 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Mary  complained,  “It’s  not  my  turn  to  do 
dishes ” 

WHAT  IS  THE  FIRST  WORD  OF  THE  DIRECT 
QUOTATION  BELOW? 

“Is  it  my  turn  to  do  dishes  again?”  enquired 

Bob. 

Is 

WHAT  WORD  SHOULD  BE  CAPITALIZED  IN  1 4 
THE  SENTENCE  BELOW? 

The  teacher  reported,  “tomorrow  our  science 
class  will  be  cancelled.” 

Tomorrow 

The  second  part  of  a  divided  quotation  does  not  1 5 
begin  with  a  capital  letter  unless  it  begins  a  new 
sentence. 

“ The  bell,”  blurted  Harry,  “has  rung,  and  every¬ 
one  has  heard  it” 

DOES  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  DIVIDED 
QUOTATION  BELOW  BEGIN  A  NEW  SEN¬ 
TENCE? 

“You  must  work,”  warned  the  foreman,  “or  you 
will  be  fired.” 

no 

DOES  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  DIVIDED  1 6 
QUOTATION  BELOW  BEGIN  A  NEW  SEN¬ 
TENCE? 

“Only  one  bird  can  fly  backwards,”  stated  the 
ornithologist,  “and  that  is  the  hummingbird.” 

no 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  IS  CAPITALIZED  17 
CORRECTLY? 

a.  “Yes,  let’s  all  go  to  the  game,”  shouted 

Harry.  “We’ll  meet  at  Bob’s.” 

b.  “Yes,  let’s  all  go  to  the  game,”  shouted 

Harry,  “we’ll  meet  at  Bob’s.” 

a. 

COMPLETE  THE  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS  BE-  18 
LOW. 

a.  “ . ,”  replied  Bob. 

b.  Martha  complained,  “ . ” 

c.  “We  should,”  insisted  Jane,  “ 
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a.  I  am  fine 

b.  I’m  tired 

c.  visit  Mary  soon 

COMMAS  AND  PERIODS  IN  DIRECT 
QUOTATIONS 

(  '  ?  t  1  i  vv/  V  -  v  >*4 

A  comma  is  used  to  set  off  the  direct  quotation  ]9 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  below. 

Harry  groaned  and  said,  “I’m  tired  of  watching 

TV.” 

DOES  THE  COMMA  IN  THE  SENTENCE  BE¬ 
LOW  SET  OFF  THE  DIRECT  QUOTATION 

FROM  THE  REST  OF  THE  SENTENCE? 

Martha  cried,  “Why  must  we  do  all  this  work?” 

yes 

r  \  ’  j 

<  \ ,  ,  '  *  ,  -  * 

EXAMINE  THE  CLOSING  QUOTATION  SEN-  20 
TENCE  BELOW. 

The  warrior  cried  out,  “Tomorrow  the  Greeks 
will  face  us.” 

DOES  THE  COMMA  COME  BEFORE  OR  AFTER 

THE  QUOTATION  MARKS? 

i  ,  if  n  i  .Biiiiiiii  1 1  ii  1 1  ii 

<  X  ,  '  *.  t  > 

before 

v/iS:i  <*■  -v  v  '\v  ^  ,  ><  S  v  '  ?V> 

•  •  ■  ■  ■  ■■••'. 

Examine  the  sentence  below.  21 

John  grumbled,  “This  is  a  poor  way  to  start 
the  day” 

DOES  THE  COMMA  COME  BEFORE  THE 
OPENING  QUOTATION  MARKS? 

yes 

Examine  the  sentence  below .  22 

Barry  moaned,  “My  feet  hurt  and  so  do  my 
shoulders” 

IS  THE  PERIOD  BEFORE  THE  CLOSING  QUO¬ 
TATION  MARKS? 

’  *t  f\-  "  'V,  '  >  ;  ;  \  ",  ‘V ' 

yes 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  CONTAINS  A  23 
MISPLACED  COMMA? 

a.  Helen  replied",  Tomorrow  the  contest  will 
close.” 

b.  Helen  replied,  “Tomorrow  the  contest  will 
close.” 

a. 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  CONTAINS  A  24 
MISPLACED  PERIOD? 

a.  Robert  said,  “French  is  my  favorite  sub¬ 
ject”. 

b.  Robert  said,  “French  is  my  favorite  sub¬ 
ject.” 
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a. 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  CONTAINS  A  25 
MISPLACED  COMMA? 

a.  “Fm  sorry,”  the  man  continued,  “but  I’m 
not  on  duty.” 

b.  “Fm  sorry”,  the  man  continued,  “but  Fm 
not  on  duty.” 

b. 

PLACE  COMMAS  AND  PERIODS  WHERE  26 
NECESSARY  IN  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  “We  must  all  co-operate  in  this  venture” 
warned  the  troop  leader 

b.  “The  man  who  assisted  Riel”  related  the 
teacher  “was  Gabriel  Dumont” 

a.  venture,” 
leader. 

b.  Riel,” 
teacher, 

Dumont.” 

PLACE  COMMAS  AND  PERIODS  WHERE  27 
NECESSARY  IN  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  The  teacher  explained  “Sunspots  interfere 
with  radio  signals” 

b.  “You’d  be  surprised”  retorted  Gail  “There 
are  only  two  such  stamps  in  circulation” 

a.  explained,” 
signals.” 

b.  surprised,” 

Gail. 

circulation.” 

28 

USE  COMMAS,  PERIODS,  AND  CAPITAL  LET¬ 
TERS  WHERE  NECESSARY  AS  YOU  COM¬ 
PLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  “my . ”  said 

b.  “the  ”  answered  Mary 

“but  . ” 

c.  Peter  continued  “three 

a.  “My  feet  hurt,” 
said  Mary. 

b.  “The  boys  cried,” 
answered  Mary, 

“but  they  were 
not  sorry.” 

c.  continued,  “Three 
deer  were  shot.” 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW.  29 

a.  When  a  comma  is  used  to  set  off  a  direct 

quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  the 
comma  is  placed  the  opening  quo- 

tation  marks.  The  comma  is  always  placed 

the  closing  quotation  marks. 

b.  When  a  period  is  used  in  a  direct  quotation, 

it  is  placed  the  closing  quotation 

marks. 

a.  before 
before 

b.  before 

QUESTION  MARKS  AND  EXCLAMATION 
MARKS  IN  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS 

Most  direct  quotations  are  statements.  Some  30 
direct  quotations  are  questions  or  exclamations. 

WHICH  OF  THE  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS  BE¬ 
LOW  IS  A  QUESTION? 

a.  “Hand  in  your  assignments  at  3 : 00  o’clock,” 
directed  the  teacher. 

b.  “Who  hasn’t  handed  in  his  assignment?” 
enquired  the  teacher. 

b. 

Question  marks  and  exclamation  marks,  like 
periods,  always  appear  before  the  closing  quota¬ 
tion  marks. 

“ How  happy  I  am!”  exclaimed  Martha. 

“ Why  aren’t  you  happy?”  asked  John. 

ARE  THE  EXCLAMATION  MARKS  AND  QUES¬ 
TION  MARKS  PLACED  BEFORE  THE  CLOS¬ 
ING  QUOTATION  MARKS  IN  THE  SEN¬ 
TENCES  ABOVE? 

yes 

PLACE  EXCLAMATION  MARKS  AND  QUES-  39 
TION  MARKS  WHERE  NECESSARY  IN  THE 
SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  Sam  exclaimed,  “What  a  time  we  had” 

b.  “Who  does  all  the  housework”  asked  Mary. 

a.  had!” 

b.  housework?” 

The  exclamation  mark  or  question  mark  is  not  33 
followed  by  a  comma. 

“ Did  he  live  in  London  all  his  life?”  asked  Bob. 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  IS  NOT  PUNC¬ 
TUATED  CORRECTLY? 

a.  “Is  fifty  cents  enough?”,  enquired  Donna. 

b.  “Is  fifty  cents  enough?”  enquired  Donna. 

a. 

Remember  that  a  question  mark  or  exclamation  34 
mark  is  placed  before  the  closing  quotation 
marks. 

Mother  enquired,  “ Who  would  like  to  do  the 
dishes ?” 

WHICH  SENTENCE  BELOW  CONTAINS  A 
MISPLACED  QUESTION  MARK? 

a.  Tommy  asked,  “Who  invented  homework?” 

b.  Tommy  asked,  “Who  invented  homework”? 
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b. 

SUPPLY  ALL  NECESSARY  QUOTATION  35 
MARKS,  COMMAS,  PERIODS,  QUESTION 
MARKS,  AND  EXCLAMATION  MARKS  IN  THIS 
FRAME  AND  THE  TWO  THAT  FOLLOW  IT. 

a.  your  examination  is  two  hours  long  warned 
the  principal 

b.  the  captain  said  that  he  sank  the  boat. 

a.  “Your  .  .  .  long,” 
principal. 

b.  The 

a.  has  the  bus  arrived  enquired  the  doorman  3^ 

b.  the  bus  has  arrived  said  the  porter  you’d 
better  get  ready 

a.  “Has  . .  .  arrived?” 
doorman. 

b.  “The  .  .  .  arrived,” 
porter.  “You’d  .  .  . 
ready.” 

37 

a.  how  lucky  I  am  she  exclaimed 

b.  we  must  try  urged  the  coach  to  win  the  next 
two  games 

a.  “How  .  .  .  am!” 
exclaimed. 

b.  “We  .  .  .  try,” 
coach,  “to  .  . . 
games.” 

QUOTATION  MARKS  IN  LONGER 
CONVERSATIONS 

||fiil  ,  Mi '  '  '  >->>  '/L  <  2 

: 

■  — . ,  1 1 . . . ...T . ...m . .  .  .  .1 

Sometimes  a  number  of  sentences  are  used  to  on 
indicate  a  person’s  speech. 

Tom  remarked,  “Girls  are  not  brighter  than 
boys.  They  may  think  they  are,  but  I  have 
proof  that  this  is  not  so.  Look  at  this  evidence.” 

HOW  MANY  SETS  OF  QUOTATION  MARKS 

ARE  USED  IN  THE  SENTENCES  ABOVE? 

• 

. 

one 

, '/i  f  - ' '' '  •  y  ! 

,  :  :  .1 

One  set  of  quotation  marks  can  be  used  to  indi- 
cate  a  number  of  sentences,  provided  that  the  ^ 
same  person  continues  to  speak. 

Mary  replied,  “ Your  facts  are  wrong.  Look  at  it 
this  way.  Girls  score  higher  marks  in  every 
subject .” 

IS  ONE  SET  OF  QUOTATION  MARKS  SUFFI¬ 
CIENT  FOR  THE  SENTENCES  SPOKEN 
ABOVE? 

yes 

: 

1 

PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES-  40 
SARY  IN  THE  PASSAGE  BELOW. 

Bill  said,  Let’s  settle  this.  Some  girls  may  be 
brighter  than  boys.  There  is  really  no  proof 
that  one  sex  is  superior  in  intelligence. 
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“Let’s  .  .  .  intelligence.” 

PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES-  41 
SARY  IN  THE  PASSAGE  BELOW. 

Mary  asked,  Who  are  the  world’s  best  writers? 

Who  discovered  radium?  Who  are  the  world’s 
leading  dieticians? 

asked,  “Who  .  .  . 
dieticians?” 

A  new  paragraph  and  a  new  set  or  new  sets  of  42 
quotation  marks  are  necessary  to  indicate  each 
change  of  speaker  in  a  conversation. 

The  teacher  looked  at  the  class  and  asked, 

“ Who  has  read  this  book ?  It  is  one  of  the  best 
in  our  library .” 

“7  have,”  replied  Lisa.  “It’s  certainly  interest¬ 
ing .” 

“7  have,  too,”  said  Martha.  “7  wish  we  had 
more  books  by  the  same  writer.” 

HOW  MANY  PARAGRAPHS  ARE  INDICATED 

IN  THE  PASSAGE  ABOVE? 

three 

INDICATE  WHERE  PARAGRAPHS  AND  QUO-  43 
TATI  ON  MARKS  ARE  NECESSARY  IN  THE 
PASSAGE  BELOW. 

Douglas  shouted,  Hold  on!  We’ll  get  help 
soon.  I  can’t,  moaned  Bill.  My  hands  are  too 
cold.  Hurry  and  get  a  ladder  shouted  Ralph. 

Then  slide  it  along  the  ice. 

Par.  1 .  Douglas  shout¬ 
ed,  “Hold  .  .  .  soon.” 

Par.  2.  “I  can’t,”  moan¬ 
ed  Bill.  “My  .  .  . 

Par.  3.  “Hurry  .  .  .  lad¬ 
der,”  shouted  Ralph. 
“Then  .  . .  ice.” 

OTHER  USES  OF  QUOTATION  MARKS 

Quotation  marks  may  be  used  to  indicate  titles  of  44 
book  chapters,  magazine  articles,  short  stories, 
short  poems,  and  songs. 

Was  “ Daffodils ”  written  by  Longfellow ? 

PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES¬ 
SARY  IN  THE  SENTENCE  BELOW. 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  poem  Hiawatha  in  litera¬ 
ture  class. 

.  s  v  •  •  - 
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“Hiawatha” 


b. 


a.  “In  Flanders 
Fields” 

b.  “Home  on  the 
Range” 


yes 


a.  “is  because” 

b.  “4’s” 

“8’s” 


a.  “my  goodness” 
.  e  s 

“cemetery” 


WHICH  OF  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW  IS  45 
PUNCTUATED  CORRECTLY? 

a.  “Hiawatha”  was  a  famous  Mohawk  Indian. 

b.  We  enjoyed  reading  “Hiawatha”,  a  poem 
about  a  Mohawk  hero. 

PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES-  46 
SARY  IN  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  In  Flander  Fields  is  read  on  Remembrance 
Day. 

b.  We  sang  Home  on  the  Range  at  the  party. 

Sometimes  a  writer  wants  to  direct  the  reader’s  47 
attention  to  a  particular  word  or  group  of  words 
in  a  sentence.  Quotation  marks  help  to  direct  this 
attention. 

There  are  too  many  “and’s”  in  your  sentence. 

DO  QUOTATION  MARKS  HELP  TO  DRAW  TO 
YOUR  ATTENTION  THE  WORD  and’s  IN  THE 
SENTENCE  ABOVE? 

PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES-  48 
SARY  IN  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 

a.  You  must  not  use  the  words  is  because  in 
your  sentence. 

b.  You  get  bonus  prizes  for  all  4’s  and  8’s  that 
you  draw. 


PLACE  QUOTATION  MARKS  WHERE  NECES-  49 
SARY  IN  THE  SENTENCES  BELOW. 


a.  I  wish  Bob  wouldn’t  use  the  expression  my 
goodness  so  often. 

b.  How  many  e’s  are  there  in  cemetery? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUOTATION  MARKS  TEST 
ON  PAGE  142 


4. 


said, 

6. 

correct 

“Martha,” 

7. 

“Did 

it,”  said  Bill. 

8. 

“but’s” 

“We 

9. 

“Drums”. 

round?”  asked  Bob. 

10. 

“0  Canada' 
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JUST  ENGLISH  2 


SENTENCE  PUNCTUATION  (p.  140) 

The  spaces  between  “Fish”  and  “and”  and  “and”  and  “Chips” 
are  too  small. 

“His  name  was  William,”  Albert  said. 


PRACTISE  WHAT  YOU’VE  LEARNED: 
QUOTATION  MARKS  IN  CONVERSATION 


Now  that  you  have  completed  your  programmed  exercises, 
you  will  realize  that  quotation  marks  are  very  necessary  in 
punctuating  dialogue  and  conversation.  Using  what  you  have 
learned  about  direct  quotations,  write  a  short  conversation 
which  may  take  place  in  one  of  the  situations  described  below. 

A.  Your  brand-new  gym  shoes  have  disappeared.  Your  best 
friend  has  informed  you  that  another  student  in  another 
gym  class  has  been  seen  wearing  them.  You,  your  best 
friend,  your  gym  teacher,  and  the  other  student  are  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  missing  shoes.  (Your  conversation  will 
involve  four  people.) 

B.  Three  girls  are  planning  a  surprise  party  for  Mary,  who 
will  be  fourteen  next  Friday.  They  are  making  plans  to 
ensure  that  the  party  will  be  a  surprise  to  her.  (Your  con¬ 
versation  will  involve  three  people. ) 

C.  It  has  been  a  long  hike,  but  three  boys  have  finally  arrived 
at  the  picnic  site  near  the  lake.  One  of  the  boys  has  just 
discovered  that  he  has  forgotten  to  bring  the  lunch  for 
the  group.  (Your  conversation  will  involve  three  people.) 

D.  It  is  almost  midnight.  You,  your  mother,  and  your  father 
have  just  arrived  home  after  visiting  some  relatives.  As 
your  father  reaches  for  his  house  key,  he  discovers  that 
he  has  lost  it.  You  are  locked  out.  (Your  conversation  will 
involve  three  people.) 


CHAPTER  X 


Be  a  Master  of  W ords 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Examine  the  three  statements  below.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 


1.  Here  and  t  here 


2.  H 

3. 


ear 


with  your  ear. 


The  ir  house  is  there. 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  Two  pairs  of  words,  each  pair  having  a  similar  sound, 
appear  in  the  statements.  Identify  the  two  pairs  of 
words. 

2.  Because  each  pair  of  words  sounds  the  same,  people 
often  have  difficulty  in  remembering  how  each  word 
in  the  pair  should  be  spelled.  How  may  the  boxes 
around  certain  words,  above,  help  you  to  remember 
the  difference  in  spelling  in  each  pair  of  words?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

3.  These  aids  to  spelling  are  called  spelling  memos.  You 
will  find  out  more  about  them  in  this  chapter. 
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JUST  ENGLISH  2 


“Dad,  how  do  you 
spell  ‘ dynamite  V 


SPECIALIZE  IN  SPELLING 


What  is  the  difference  between  watching  TV  and  learning 
to  spell?  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is,  “If  you  watch  TV,  it 
works  a  spell  on  you  and  you  keep  on  watching  regardless  of 
what  is  on  the  screen;  whereas,  if  you  really  learn  to  spell, 
you  can  spell  the  works  regardless  of  what  words  you  want 
to  use  in  your  writing.” 

However,  apart  from  being  a  riddle,  the  question  has  a 
simple,  direct  answer.  There  are  certain  things  in  common 
between  watching  TV  and  learning  to  spell.  In  watching  TV, 
you  use  your  eyes  and  your  ears.  In  learning  to  spell,  you  also 
need  to  use  your  eyes  and  your  ears.  You  need  to  hear  a  word 
and  see  it  in  order  to  learn  to  spell  the  word.  More  important 
still,  you  need  to  bring  the  same  degree  of  concentration  to 
hearing  and  seeing  a  word  as  you  do  to  watching  and  listening 
to  your  favorite  TV  program. 


Spell  a  Word  Right  the  First  Time 


Why  is  this  TV  type  of  concentration  necessary  if  you  are 
to  learn  to  spell?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  discovered 
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only  recently.  It  has  to  do  with  the  way  the  human  mind 
works.  Scientists  cannot  look  into  the  human  mind  and  watch 
it  at  work.  Knowledge  of  how  the  mind  works  has  been  gained 
slowly.  But  one  fact  about  the  human  mind  which  has  been 
discovered  is  that  first  impressions  on  the  mind  are  very 
strong  and  are  likely  to  be  lasting.  If  you  spell  a  word  incor¬ 
rectly  the  first  time,  you  are  likely  to  continue  to  spell  it  the 
wrong  way.  The  opposite  is  equally  true.  Spell  a  word  right 
the  first  time,  and  the  correct  spelling  is  likely  to  be  yours 
forever. 

If  words  like  here  and  hear  and  there  and  their ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  among  the  mistakes  which  spoil  the  quality  of 
your  written  work,  you  will  have  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
learn  their  correct  spelling. 


EXERCISE  I:  Use  the  Memo  Method 
1.  Here  is  a  small  group  of  sample  memos. 


Here  and  t  here 
H 


ear 


with  your  ear. 


The  ir  house  is  there. 


Write  these  memos  on  a  card  measuring  about  three  by 
five  inches.  Write  them  two  spaces  high  instead  of  the 
usual  one  space.  Write  the  letters  in  the  boxes  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  from  those  outside  the  boxes.  Now  put  your 
memo  where  you  can  check  it  easily;  for  example,  on  the 
wall  beside  the  mirror  in  your  room.  This  location  is  ideal, 
as  it  should  mean  at  least  twice  a  day  you  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  your  memos  while  you  automatically  brush  your 
hair. 

2.  Construct  memos  for  to,  two,  and  too. 
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Conquer  Your  Personal  Spelling  Demons 


Spelling  is  a  private  affair:  your  mistakes  are  not  the  same 
as  another  person’s.  Consequently,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
become  a  good  speller  is  to  keep  a  list  of  your  own  errors,  and 
work  constantly  to  overcome  them.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the 
list  would  be  useless. 


How  to  Use  Your  Personal  Spelling  List 

1.  Keep  the  list  up  to  date.  After  each  written  exercise,  add 
any  words  you  did  not  spell  correctly. 

2.  Check  to  see  if  any  error  is  a  “repeater”;  that  is,  if  it  has 
appeared  in  your  list  previously.  If  it  has,  use  the  Memo 
Method  on  it  right  away. 

3.  Study  each  new  error  to  find  a  mnemonic  device  —  in 
other  words,  a  memory  aid  —  to  help  you  master  the  word. 
For  example,  if  you  had  difficulty  with  ent  in  prominent, 
say  “a  prominent  dent  in  the  car”. 

Here  are  a  few  other  memory  aids  to  help  you. 

Be  courteous  at  the  court. 

Stationery  has  “e”  as  in  envelope. 

Stationary  has  “a”  as  in  stand. 

4.  Ask  a  friend  or  a  member  of  your  family  to  test  you  on 
your  personal  list  once  a  week. 


Keep  Some  Spelling  Rules  Handy 


During  your  years  in  school,  you  have  learned  a  number 
of  spelling  rules.  Remembering  and  using  these  rules  will 
help  you  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of  spelling  errors.  How  many 
of  these  rules  do  you  remember? 
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EXERCISE  II:  Practise  the  “ie”  —  “ei”  Rule 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  a  blank  space  where  the 
letters  “ie”  or  “ei”  belong.  Recall  the  rule  and  the  few  excep¬ 
tions  to  it.  Then  do  the  exercise.  Try  to  have  a  perfect  score. 


bel 

ve 

br 

f 

r 

gn 

dec 

t 

rec 

Pt 

n 

ce 

c 

ling 

P 

r 

rec 

ve 

th 

f 

w.... 

rd 

dec 

ve 

V.... 

w 

s  ... 

ze 

shr 

k 

gr 

..f 

ther 

f 

rce 

P 

rce 

rev 

...,w 

Review  the  Silent  “e”  Rule 

Here  is  a  brief  review  of  the  silent  “e”  rule. 

1.  Drop  the  silent  e  before  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel. 

mak^  ing  hat^  ing  hop$  ing 

gap^  ed  believ^  able 

2.  Keep  the  silent  e  if  it  is  needed  to  keep  a  c  or  a  g  soft, 

manageable  singeing  peaceable 

3.  Keep  the  silent  e  when  the  suffix  begins  with  a  consonant, 

sincerely  graceful  management 

Argument  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Try  this  memory 
aid: 

an  argument  about  chewing  gum 

EXERCISE  III:  Test  Yourself 

Add  the  appropriate  suffix  to  the  italicized  words,  being 
careful  to  observe  the  rule  which  applies.  Watch  for  the 
exceptions. 

1.  I  was  face  the  hole  when  a  spade  of  dirt  flew  into  the  air. 

2.  The  boy  told  a  believe  story  about  shake  the  apples  off  the 
tree. 
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3.  I  was  argue  with  John  while  grope  for  the  money  in  the 
dark. 

4.  The  potatoes  for  plant  are  in  the  base. 

5.  The  astonish  children  were  gape  at  the  dance  doll. 

6.  The  dog  lie  on  the  rug  is  manage  if  you  speak  firm  to  him. 

7.  I  was  true  grateful  after  receive  the  book. 

8.  The  wood  carve  display  in  the  shop  window  is  not  for  sale. 

9.  The  box  is  service  if  only  to  hold  a  hand  or  two  of  nuts. 

Three  Other  Helpful  Rules 

1.  When  a  one-syllable  word  ends  in  a  single  vowel  and  a 
single  consonant,  double  the  consonant  before  adding  a 
suffix  which  begins  with  a  vowel. 

run  ning  hop  ping  tap  ping  pat  ting 

pat  ted  hop  ped  rap  ped  stir  red 

2.  When  a  rword  ends  in  a  consonant,  do  not  make  any 
change  when  you  add  a  suffix  which  begins  with  a  con¬ 
sonant. 

stubborn  ness  help  less  doubt  ful 

gracefut  ly  girt  hood  king  dom 

3.  When  “full”  is  added  to  a  word  as  a  suffix,  it  becomes  “ful”. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Put  the  Rules  to  Work 

Combine,  correctly,  each  italicized  word  and  the  suffix  or 
letters  given  in  the  parentheses  immediately  following  the 
word. 

1.  The  grace  (full)  girl  was  run  (ing)  in  a  three-leg  (ed) 
race. 

2.  Chase  (ing)  the  squawk  (ing)  hen  left  me  breath  (less). 

3.  Dive  (ing)  from  the  springboard  may  be  danger  (ous). 

4.  The  baby  was  slap  (ing)  her  brother  play  (full,  ly). 
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5.  Did  you  rec  ve  (ie,  ei)  the  chime  (ing)  clock  for  Christ¬ 
mas? 

6.  The  sudden  (ness)  of  the  fall  made  it  a  startle  (ing)  ex¬ 
perience. 

7.  Do  not  bel  ve  (ie,  ei)  that  the  argue  (ment)  was  just 
for  fun. 

8.  A  care  (full)  person  will  not  write  care  (less,  ly). 

9.  His  write  (ing)  is  improve  (ing)  day  (ly). 


Let  the  Dictionary  Help  You 


One  question  about  spelling  that  so  many  people  ask  is, 
“How  do  you  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary  if  you  don’t  know 
how  to  spell  the  word?”  Fortunately,  it  isn’t  at  all  like  another 
question  which  people  are  equally  fond  of  asking:  “Which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?” 

In  the  first  place,  you  usually  know  the  initial  letter  of 
a  word.  The  word  exquisite ,  for  example,  sounds  “ex”  at  the 
beginning,  followed  by  “kw”,  which  is  the  sound  made  by 
“qu”.  With  four  letters,  “exqu”,  you  can’t  miss  the  word  in  the 
dictionary. 

If  you  are  not  sure  how  to  spell  ridiculous ,  you  might  (if 
you  don’t  pronounce  the  word  correctly)  look  for  the  letters 
“red”.  Not  finding  the  word,  you  would  have  to  try  the  letters 
“rid”  because  the  first  vowel  in  ridiculous  must  be  “i”  or  “e”; 
the  sounds  “a”,  “o”,  or  “u”  just  would  not  fit. 

Suppose  the  word  you  can’t  spell  is  neighbor.  It  begins  with 
“n”.  The  long  “a”  sound  which  comes  next  will  be  “a”,  “ai”, 
“ay”,  “ey”,  or  “ei”,  as  these  are  the  letters  which  sound  long 
“a”.  The  silent  “gh”  might  give  some  difficulty.  However,  the 
idea  is  not  to  give  up  when  the  “b”  does  not  come  right  after 
the  long  “a”  sound.  You  might  consider  words  with  the  same 
sound  as  neighbor  —  words  such  as  eight  or  weight.  These 
may  provide  clues  to  help  you. 
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Of  course,  that  is  the  secret  of  using  the  dictionary  to  help 
you  with  your  spelling:  don’t  give  up.  Most  dictionaries  have 
a  section  on  spelling  which  will  help  you  to  discover  how  to 
find  a  word  when  you  are  not  sure  of  its  spelling.  Studying 
this  section  will  give  you  many  clues  for  finding  a  word  in 
the  dictionary  when  you  want  to  check  the  spelling  of  that 
word. 

EXERCISE  V:  Practise  Using  the  Dictionary 
to  Help  You  Spell 

Perhaps  the  teacher  will  dictate  this  list  of  words  so  that 
you  can  try  to  find  them  in  the  dictionary.  Remember  to  use 
the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  dictionary  to 
help  you  to  find  the  words  more  quickly. 


Auouiojao 

liiouieipred 

mspqp 

uuinjOD 

uuiopuoo 

AdU0§J0UI9 

0}TUI9STJ 

UOI}0J0Sip 

paxmooo 

UOIST390O 

uopnBO 

ssTJiBqui0 

jjU0qs 

Aimuaa 

0jqisu0s 

Find  the  Best  Meaning 


Besides  using  the  dictionary  to  help  you  to  spell,  you  will 
need  to  use  it  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  word  if  the  context 
does  not  give  you  enough  help. 

The  dictionary  frequently  gives  several  meanings  for  each 
word.  However,  often  one  meaning  fits  the  context  especially 
well,  and  that  meaning  should  be  chosen. 

Consider  the  word  vilest  as  it  is  used  in  this  sentence : 

It  was  the  blackest,  vilest  tea  I  had  ever  tasted. 

Here  is  a  dictionary  entry  for  the  word  vile : 

1.  morally  base  or  evil;  wicked;  depraved;  sinful.  2.  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  senses  or  sensibilities;  repulsive;  disgusting.  3. 
cheap;  worthless.  4.  degrading;  lowly;  mean.  5.  of  poor 
quality;  very  inferior. 
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Reading  the  sentence  again,  you  will  see  that  “most  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  senses”  or  “of  poorest  quality”  are  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  meanings.  You  will  have  to  choose  between  these 
meanings,  and  accept  the  one  you  consider  the  better  of  the 
two. 

Why  is  the  word  “most”  added  to  the  first  of  the  two  chosen 
meanings,  and  why  is  “poor”  changed  to  “poorest”  in  the 
second? 

Here  are  two  useful  hints  to  follow  in  selecting  meanings : 

Always  select  a  meaning  which  you  understand. 

Always  be  definite  and  choose  just  one  meaning. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Practise  Choosing 
the  Best  Meaning 

Find  each  italicized  word  in  the  dictionary,  and  choose  the 
meaning  which  best  suits  the  context. 

1.  The  water  carried  with  it  huge  matted  rafts  of  old  leaves. 

2.  I  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  —  not  through  fear  of  any¬ 
thing  tangible. 

3.  The  instructions  I  had  had  were  verbal. 

4.  The  mountainous  country  was  thickly  overgrown  with 
luscious  leaved  ferns. 

5.  The  Australian  “Coo  .  .  .  oo  eee!”  is  as  distinctive  as  a 
Swiss  yodel. 

6.  A  native  was  already  probing  the  ground  with  a  spear. 

7.  The  others  reluctantly  agreed  to  take  another  route. 

8.  The  expedition  revealed  nothing  new. 

9.  The  natives  of  the  region  are  cunning  fighters. 

10.  He  found  the  bodies  in  the  solitude  of  horrible  surround¬ 
ings. 
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EXERCISE  VII:  Make  and  Do  Your  Own  Exercise 

Find  at  least  ten  sentences  in  your  literature  and  social 
studies  textbooks,  or  in  other  books,  in  newspapers,  or  in 
magazines,  which  contain  words  whose  meanings  you  do  not 
know.  Copy  the  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Underline  the 
words  you  intend  to  search  for  in  the  dictionary.  Find  each 
one  in  the  dictionary  and  select  the  most  suitable  meaning 
for  each. 


Cheer  Up:  You  Are  in  Good  Company 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  misery  loves  company.  Poor 
spellers  are  unlikely  to  lack  company  —  ever.  Many  English 
words  are  difficult  to  learn  to  spell.  English  is  a  living  lan¬ 
guage,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  constantly  changing.  Some¬ 
times  the  spelling  of  a  word  has  changed,  but  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  has  not.  Sometimes  the  pronunciation  has  suffered  a 
change  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  change  in  spelling.  No 
wonder  we  have  trouble  with  such  words  as  cough  and  rough 
and  bough.  Even  good  writers  make  spelling  errors  —  or  they 
would  if  they  didn’t  check  their  work  carefully  before  submit¬ 
ting  it  for  marking  or  for  publication.  Remember:  do  not  be 
overconfident  about  your  ability  to  spell.  Be  like  the  profes¬ 
sional  writer:  let  the  dictionary  spell  for  you. 


CONQUER  NOTORIOUS  SPELLING  DEMONS 


It  may  comfort  you  to  know  that  some  spelling  demons 
are  so  common  that  they  make  the  headlines  in  almost  any 
book  on  spelling.  Here  is  such  a  list.  With  a  friend’s  help, 
test  yourself  on  ten  of  these  words  at  a  time.  For  some  words, 
such  as  our  and  there,  your  friend  will  need  to  provide  a 
context  so  that  you  can  distinguish  them  from  other  words 
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which  sound  the  same.  Use  mnemonic  devices  or  the  Memo 
Method  to  conquer  those  which  prove  difficult  for  you. 


across 

February 

ninth 

taking 

again 

forty 

o’clock 

there 

all  right 

fourth 

off 

their 

almost 

friend 

our 

today 

always 

getting 

piece 

threw 

among 

goes 

principal 

through 

asked 

good-bye 

probably 

tonight 

are 

government 

quiet 

together 

because 

grateful 

really 

too 

beginning 

guess 

receive 

two 

believe 

haven’t 

right 

toward 

birthday 

height 

sandwich 

truly 

break 

here 

Santa  Claus 

Tuesday 

busy 

hoping 

Saturday 

until 

can’t 

its 

sense 

usually 

certain 

it’s 

separate 

weather 

changing 

knew 

shining 

Wednesday 

children 

know 

similar 

whether 

Christmas 

lady’s 

sincerely 

whose 

coming 

led 

speech 

women 

cousin 

library 

stopped 

won’t 

didn’t 

losing 

stretch 

writing 

don’t 

minute 

studying 

written 

dropped 

necessary 

suppose 

wouldn’t 

everybody 

ninety 

sure 

your 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  SPELLING 

Spell  a  word  right  the  first  time. 

Use  the  Memo  Method  or  mnemonic  aids  on  your  personal 
demons. 

Let  the  dictionary  help  you  to  spell. 

Use  your  dictionary  to  find  exact  meanings. 

Don’t  give  up  easily. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Using  Your  Senses:  Description 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Imagine  that  you  were  present  at  the  scene  pictured 
on  the  opposite  page  and  that  you  now  want  to  describe 
parts  of  this  scene  to  a  friend,  in  sentences  that  are  vivid, 
clear,  and  precise.  You  have  decided  to  avoid  such  gen¬ 
eral  statements  as  I  saw  a  dog.  Instead,  if  a  dog  were 
part  of  the  scene,  you  would  try  to  picture  it  and  its  ac¬ 
tions  in  such  sentences  as  The  mongrel  slept  peacefully 
or  The  hound  growled  ferociously. 

STOP  and  Think 

1.  Using  a  complete  sentence  for  each  thing  that  you 
saw,  smelled,  heard,  tasted,  and  touched: 

(a)  describe  two  things  that  you  saw; 

(b)  describe  two  things  that  you  smelled; 

(c)  describe  two  things  that  you  heard; 

(d)  describe  two  things  that  you  tasted; 

(e)  describe  two  things  that  you  were  able  to  touch. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  scene  for  your 
friend.  In  writing  the  paragraph,  you  may  use  sen- 
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tences  which  you  wrote  in  answer  to  Question  1.  Of 
course  you  may  need  to  alter  some  of  these  sentences 
to  fit  the  development  of  your  paragraph. 

3.  In  describing  the  scene  for  your  friend,  you  com¬ 
municated  part  of  an  experience  to  him.  In  your  de¬ 
scription,  you  emphasized,  through  the  relationships 
you  established  in  the  paragraph,  the  nature  of  that 
experience.  How  were  you  able  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  the  experience  in  the  first  place? 


SENSE  AND  TELL:  DESCRIPTION 


We  first  know  the  world  through  our  senses.  A  very  young 
boy  who  sees  a  dog  for  the  first  time  has  only  a  vague  idea  of 
the  animal.  As  he  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  it  more 
often,  his  knowledge  of  the  animal  grows.  He  sees  that  it  has 
a  certain  shape  and  colour.  Through  his  sense  of  touch  he 
learns  that  the  dog’s  body  feels  warm,  that  its  nose  is  cold, 
and  perhaps  that  its  coat  is  soft  and  smooth.  He  hears  the 
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“Well,  it  had  four 
wheels  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  one  on  the 
inside  for  steering ” 

dog  bark  and  whine.  Everything  that  the  boy  now  knows 
about  the  dog,  except  what  he  may  have  been  told,  he  has 
learned  through  his  senses.  And  even  what  he  has  been  told 
has  involved  the  senses  of  speaking  and  hearing. 

As  we  grow  older,  we  continue  to  depend  on  our  senses  to 
extend  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  that  is  around 
us.  The  boy,  of  whom  we  spoke  earlier,  sees  other  dogs  and 
soon  discovers  that  they  are  not  all  exactly  the  same.  He 
realizes  that  dogs  may  differ  in  size,  shape,  and  colour.  In 
time,  he  may  refine  his  knowledge  so  that  he  can  distinguish 
between  a  greyhound,  a  collie,  and  a  terrier.  He  may  conclude 
that  a  whining  dog  is  usually  safer  to  approach  than  one  that 
is  snarling.  The  boy’s  experiences  enlarge  his  understanding. 
In  each  experience,  his  senses  play  an  important  role. 


What  Our  Senses  Tell  Us:  Sensations 


The  impressions  that  we  get  of  things  through  our  senses 
are  called  sensations.  As  we  grow  in  experience,  we  learn  to 
associate  certain  sensations  with  particular  things.  Further, 
because  of  the  kinds  of  sensations  we  have  had  with  particu¬ 
lar  things,  we  develop  certain  feelings  toward  them.  We  may 
find  it  pleasant  to  pet  a  cat  because  its  fur  is  soft,  but  we  keep 
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away  from  its  claws  because  they  are  sharp  and  can  be  pain¬ 
ful.  We  linger  over  the  sweet,  cool  smoothness  of  ice  cream, 
but  spit  out  the  bitter  taste  of  soap,  although  we  may  like  its 
fragrance.  The  sight  of  the  first  robin  in  spring  may  bring 
joy;  the  honking  of  wild  geese  winging  southward  in  the  fall 
may  make  us  sad.  Our  sensations  not  only  give  us  a  basis  for 
knowledge  and  understanding;  they  can  also  affect  our  feel¬ 
ings. 


Sorting  Out  Sensations:  Thinking 


Learning  from  real  experience  involves  a  sorting  out  of 
sensations.  We  recognize  similarities  and  differences  in  our 
sensations.  We  see  how  certain  sensations  may  be  related. 
In  other  words,  we  learn  from  our  sensations  by  thinking. 

The  young  boy  gains  his  knowledge  about  dogs  from  real 
experience  by  sorting  out  his  sensations,  by  thinking  about 
them.  As  he  grows  in  experience,  he  learns  that  all  dogs  are 
not  the  same.  However,  in  time,  he  also  realizes  that  all  dogs 
have  certain  common  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  kinds  of  animals. 


From  Sensation  to  Description: 
The  Magic  of  Language 


Because  we  have  developed  language  for  expressing  our 
experiences,  we  associate  words  with  our  sensations.  By 
means  of  language,  we  can  represent  our  sensations  of  the 
many  different  things  that  make  up  our  world. 

The  language  we  use  to  tell  other  people  about  our  sensa¬ 
tions  is  called  description.  In  talking  and  writing,  we  use 
many  kinds  of  description.  It  may  range  from  a  statement  of 
facts  about  a  lost  book  to  an  imaginative  account  of  an  ex¬ 
perience.  The  kind  of  description  that  we  use  depends  upon 
our  purpose. 
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EXERCISE  I:  Examine  Description 

Read  the  descriptions  below.  Then  do  the  questions  that 
follow. 

A.  A  plough  is  a  machine  used  to  prepare  land  for  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  grain.  In  the  early  days  of  the  West,  a  plough  usu¬ 
ally  consisted  of  a  frame  to  which  were  attached  one  or 
more  steel  blades.  As  the  plough  was  drawn  forward  by  a 
team  of  horses,  the  blades,  which  are  called  shares,  cut 
into  the  soil,  loosened  it,  and  turned  it  over,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  narrow  trenches,  or  furrows,  several  inches  deep. 
Sometimes  the  plough  was  mounted  on  wheels,  and  the 
ploughman  rode  on  a  seat  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
frame. 

B.  The  ploughing,  now  in  full  swing,  enveloped  him  in  a 
vague,  slow-moving  whirl  of  things.  Underneath  him  was 
the  jarring,  jolting,  trembling  machine;  not  a  clod  was 
turned,  not  an  obstacle  encountered,  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  swift  impression  of  it  through  all  his  body,  the 
very  friction  of  the  damp  soil,  sliding  incessantly  from 
the  shiny  surface  of  the  shears,  seemed  to  reproduce  itself 
in  his  finger-tips  and  along  the  back  of  his  head.  He  heard 
the  horse  hoofs  by  the  myriads  crushing  down  easily, 
deeply,  into  the  loam,  the  prolonged  clinking  of  trace- 
chains,  the  working  of  the  smooth  brown  flanks  in  the 
harness,  the  clatter  of  wooden  hames,  the  champing  of 
bits,  the  clink  of  iron  shoes  against  pebbles,  the  brittle 
stubble  of  the  surface  ground  crackling  and  snapping  as 
the  furrows  turned,  the  sonorous,  steady  breaths 
wrenched  from  the  deep,  labouring  chests,  strapbound, 
shining  with  sweat,  and  all  along  the  line  the  voices  of 
the  men  talking  to  the  horses.  Everywhere  there  were 
visions  of  glossy  brown  backs,  straining,  heaving,  swollen 
with  muscle;  harness  streaked  with  specks  of  froth,  broad, 
cup-shaped  hoofs,  heavy  with  brown  loam;  men’s  faces 
red  with  tan,  blue  overalls  spotted  with  axle-grease; 
muscled  hands,  the  knuckles  whitened  in  their  grip  on 
the  reins,  and  through  it  all  the  ammoniacal  smell  of 
horses,  the  bitter  reek  of  perspiration  of  beasts  and  men, 
the  aroma  of  warm  leather,  the  scent  of  dead  stubble  — 
and  stronger  and  more  penetrating  than  everything  else, 
the  heavy  enervating  odor  of  the  upturned  earth. 

Frank  Norris,  The  Octopus 
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1.  (a)  Which  of  the  two  descriptions  has  the  greater  appeal 
to  the  senses? 

(b)  Which  of  the  two  descriptions  involves  the  readers 
feelings  to  a  greater  degree?  What  has  the  author  of  that 
description  done  to  involve  the  reader’s  feelings? 

(c)  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  each  description? 

2.  (a)  The  author  of  selection  A  could  have  written  his  de¬ 
scription  after  having  used  only  one  of  the  five  senses. 
Identify  that  sense. 

(b)  In  his  description,  the  author  of  selection  B  has 
drawn  on  a  number  of  senses.  Identify  them.  For  each 
sense  that  you  identify,  give  two  examples,  from  the  selec¬ 
tion,  of  words  or  phrases  which  relate  to  that  sense. 

3.  The  word  shares  in  description  A  and  the  word  shears  in 
description  B  refer  to  the  same  thing.  Explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  spelling.  Use  a  dictionary  to  check  your  explana¬ 
tion. 

4.  (a)  In  selection  B,  what  is  the  meaning  of  incessantly  in 
the  context  in  which  this  word  appears? 

(b)  You  extend  your  understanding  of  a  word  as  you 
encounter  it  in  new  contexts  and  consider  its  meaning  in 
each  of  them.  Study  the  context  in  which  incessantly  ap¬ 
pears  in  each  of  the  following  statements : 

After  four  days,  during  which  the  rain  had  fallen  incessant¬ 
ly,  he  was  glad  to  see  the  sun  appear. 

The  noise  coming  incessantly  from  the  building  project  in 
his  block  made  the  old  man  more  and  more  nervous. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  statements,  write  another  defini¬ 
tion  of  incessantly.  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence.  Then 
check  the  meaning  of  incessantly  in  a  dictionary.  If  you 
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find  that  you  used  the  word  incorrectly  in  your  sentence, 
write  another  sentence  using  incessantly. 

(c)  Try  to  determine  the  meaning  of  myriads,  sonorous, 
ammoniacal,  and  enervating  from  the  context  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  these  words  appear.  If  you  find  that  the 
context  does  not  give  sufficient  clues  for  any  word,  check 
its  meaning  in  a  dictionary.  Use  each  word  correctly  in  a 
sentence. 

5.  Examine  how  the  words  smell,  reek,  aroma,  scent,  and 
odor  are  used  near  the  end  of  selection  B. 

(a)  Which  of  these  words  suggest  pleasant  sensations 
to  you? 

(b)  Which  of  these  words  suggests  an  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion? 

(c)  Which  of  these  words  might  suggest  a  sensation 
neither  pleasant  nor  unpleasant? 

6.  Examine  the  following  two  fragments,  taken  from  selec¬ 
tion  B. 

.  .  .  the  damp  soil,  sliding  incessantly  from  the  shiny 
surface  of  the  shears  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  brittle  stubble  of  the  surface  ground  crackling 
and  snapping  .  .  . 

The  fragments  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  sound 
because  of  the  meanings  which  we  associate  with  the 
words  used.  In  what  other  way  do  the  words  reinforce  the 
meaning  expressed  in  each  fragment?  Reading  each  frag¬ 
ment  aloud  should  help  you  to  answer  this  question. 

7.  Choose  one  set  of  the  topics  below.  Write  a  short  para¬ 
graph  on  each  of  the  topics  in  the  set. 

(a)  (i)  Describe  a  car  so  that  a  policeman  could  recog¬ 

nize  it. 
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(ii)  Describe  the  same  car  so  that  your  father  would 
want  to  buy  it. 

(iii)  Describe  the  car  so  that  your  father  would  not 
want  to  buy  it. 


(b)  (i)  Describe  a  movie  theatre  so  that  your  friend 

could  meet  you  at  it. 

(ii)  Describe  the  same  theatre  so  that  your  friend 
would  want  to  go  to  it. 

(iii)  Describe  the  theatre  so  that  your  friend  would 
not  want  to  go  to  it. 

(c)  (i)  Describe  an  item  of  clothing  so  that  a  dry  clean¬ 

ing  firm  which  had  lost  it  would  know  what  to 
look  for. 


(ii)  Describe  the  same  item  of  clothing  so  that  a 
friend  would  want  to  buy  it  at  a  store. 

(iii)  Describe  the  item  of  clothing  so  that  your  friend 
would  not  want  to  buy  it. 


WORDS  AND  SENSES 


As  you  grow  in  experience,  you  learn  to  associate  specific 
words  with  each  of  a  variety  of  sensations  that  you  get 
through  taste,  touch,  sight,  smell,  and  hearing.  In  judging  the 
size  of  things  that  you  saw  as  a  very  young  child,  you  prob¬ 
ably  first  indicated  the  difference  between  them  only  as  big  or 
small.  As  you  grew  older,  you  learned  other  words  that  repre¬ 
sent  size  and  you  began  to  understand  the  differences  in  their 
meanings.  Now  you  know  many  words  relating  to  size  and 
know  how  to  use  many  of  them  accurately.  Thus,  you  can 
say  that  a  house  is  not  just  big  or  small.  If  it  is  a  very  small 
house,  you  may  call  it  tiny;  if  it  is  very  big,  you  may  call  it 
huge.  In  that  way  you  will  be  attempting  to  express  meaning 
more  precisely.  Further,  you  know  that  certain  words  repre¬ 
senting  size  can  be  used  to  refer  only  to  certain  kinds  of 
things.  The  word  fat  means  big,  in  part,  when  used  to  de- 
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cribe  a  man.  However,  you  are  not  likely  to  use  fat  to  describe 
a  house.  The  word  bulky  also  relates  to  size  and  suggests 
bigness,  but  you  would  not  be  likely  to  use  it  as  a  substitute 
for  big  in  the  big  house  and  the  big  man,  although  you  could 
say  the  bulky  parcel.  As  you  acquire  specific  language  for 
your  sensations,  you  are  able  to  define  your  experiences  more 
precisely  and  to  communicate  them  to  others  more  accu¬ 
rately. 


EXERCISE  II:  Use  Words  for  Sensations 


1.  You  can  choose  from  a  number  of  words  of  similar  mean¬ 
ing  —  synonyms  —  to  represent  the  use  of  each  of  the 
senses.  Thus,  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
you  can  use  not  only  the  more  common  words  look  and 
see,  but  also  such  synonyms  as  gaze,  inspect,  and  glance. 
Although  these  synonyms  have  a  similar  meaning,  each 
also  carries  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  For  example, 
both  inspect  and  glance  express  the  idea  of  looking,  but 
each  also  means  a  particular  way  of  looking.  That  is,  each 
word  also  has  a  specific  meaning.  The  specific  meaning 
of  each  of  the  two  words  could  be  shown  by  sentences  such 
as  these: 

The  mechanic  glanced  at  the  motor  to  see  whether  it 
was  running. 

The  mechanic  inspected  the  motor  to  find  out  why  it 
was  not  running. 


(a) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(b) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(c) 

(i) 

Write  five  more  words  which  are  synonyms  for 
the  word  look. 

Choose  two  of  the  words.  Use  each  in  a  sentence 
which  shows  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word. 

Write  two  words  which  are  synonyms  for  taste. 

Use  each  word  in  a  sentence  which  shows  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  word. 

Write  a  word  which  is  a  synonym  for  hear. 
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(ii)  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence  which  shows  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  word. 

(d)  (i)  Write  two  words  which  are  synonyms  for  touch. 

(ii)  Use  each  word  in  a  sentence  which  shows  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  word. 

(e)  (i)  Write  a  word  which  is  a  synonym  for  smell. 

(ii)  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence  which  shows  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Many  words  in  the  language  represent  specific  sensations. 

(a)  (i)  List  five  words,  such  as  tiny  and  huge,  which 

represent  size. 

(ii)  List  five  words,  such  as  dark  and  yellow,  which 
represent  shade  and  color. 

(iii)  List  five  words,  such  as  round  and  winding, 
which  represent  shape  or  form. 

(b)  (i)  Listfive  words,  such  as  smooth  and  rough,  which 

represent  texture. 

(ii)  List  five  words,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  which  rep¬ 
resent  temperature. 

(c)  For  each  of  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing: 

(i)  Write  three  words,  such  as  siveet,  fragrant,  and 
purring,  which  represent  pleasant  sensations. 

(ii)  Write  three  words  which  represent  unpleasant 
sensations. 

3.  Below  are  a  number  of  words  which  represent  sounds. 


crash 

drone 

drip 

mumble 

moan 

thunder 

shout 

creak 

clatter 

tinkle 

splash 

bang 

crackle 

ring 

mutter 

roar 

boom 

tap 

hiss 

purr 

(a)  Choose  five  of  these  words.  Use  each  word  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  indicates  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word. 
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(b)  (i)  Identify  two  words  from  the  list  above  which 

are  normally  associated  with  a  loud  sound. 

(ii)  Identify  two  words  which  are  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  soft  sound. 

(iii)  Identify  two  words  which  are  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  continuing  sound. 

(iv)  Identify  two  words  which  are  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  irritating  sound. 

(c)  (i)  Which  words  in  the  list  would  usually  be  asso¬ 

ciated  with  sounds  made  by  human  beings? 

(ii)  Which  words  would  usually  be  associated  with 
sounds  of  water? 

(iii)  Which  words  would  usually  be  associated  with 
something  falling  or  breaking? 

(d)  Write  a  paragraph  about  a  scene  or  an  incident  in 
which  a  variety  of  sounds  can  be  heard.  In  your  para¬ 
graph,  use  as  many  of  the  words  from  the  list  as  you  can. 
However,  make  sure  that  the  words  you  use  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  your  purpose.  You  may  use  the  words  from  the 
list  as  nouns,  as  in  “The  crash  of  the  tree  frightened  me”, 
or  as  forms  of  verbs,  as  in  “The  trees  crashed  around  me” 
or  “The  crashing  tree  frightened  me”.  In  writing  your  topic 
sentence,  make  a  statement  about  the  topic. 


EXERCISE  III:  Practise  Description 

1.  Choose  two  items  from  each  part  of  this  question.  Write 
a  descriptive  sentence  about  each  item.  Use  precise  words 
to  express  each  sensation. 

(a)  Describe  the  appearance  of  (i)  trees  on  a  windy 
night,  (ii)  an  old  car,  (iii)  a  ripe  apple,  (iv)  an  old  build¬ 
ing,  (v)  a  book. 

(b)  Describe  the  smell  of  (i)  coffee,  (ii)  the  exhaust 
from  a  bus,  (iii)  apple  pie  just  out  of  the  oven,  (iv)  a 
room  in  which  people  are  smoking,  (v)  decaying  leaves. 
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(c)  Describe  the  sound  of  (i)  a  train  whistle  at  night, 
(ii)  an  airplane  taking  off,  (iii)  an  angry  dog,  (iv)  a  boy 
eating  peanuts,  (v)  thunder. 

(d)  Describe  the  taste  of  (i)  apple  pie  just  out  of  the 
oven,  (ii)  pepper,  (iii)  ice  cream,  (iv)  grapefruit,  (v)  a 
soft  drink. 

(e)  Describe  the  sensation  of  touching  (i)  a  cement  side¬ 
walk  on  a  hot  day,  (ii)  a  fur  coat,  (iii)  a  piece  of  ice,  (iv) 
a  baseball,  (v)  a  feather. 

2.  Select  two  of  the  items  below.  For  each  item,  write  three 
sentences.  In  the  first  sentence,  describe  the  item  as  beauti¬ 
ful  or  attractive;  in  the  second,  describe  it  as  ugly;  in  the 
third,  describe  it  as  frightening. 


(d)  a  house 

(e)  ahorse 


(a)  a  dog 

(b)  a  woman 

(c)  a  train 


3.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following 
topics. 

The  view  from  the  window  of  a  tall  building,  or  the 
sights  of  an  auction 

The  sounds  of  an  airport  or  of  the  school  yard  at  noon 
The  taste  of  food  at  a  picnic 
The  smells  of  a  grocery  store 

The  sensations  of  touching  when  washing  a  car  or 
picking  fruit 


Describe  Precisely:  Use  Specific  Words 

In  all  your  writing,  you  must  try  to  communicate  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  clearly  as  possible  to  your  reader. 
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In  description,  you  need  to  choose  exact  words  to  represent 
your  sensations. 

One  kind  of  difference  between  young  children  and  older 
people  is  that  most  adults  tend  to  use  language  that  is  more 
exact.  Early  in  his  life  a  child  may  describe  an  incident  by 
saying  The  man  goes  to  the  house.  At  this  stage  he  is  using 
the  general  words  man,  goes,  and  house  to  communicate. 
When  he  is  older,  he  may  describe  the  same  incident  in  these 
words:  The  big  man  goes  to  the  old  house.  By  adding  the 
words  big  and  old  to  the  general  words,  the  child  is  more 
precise  in  what  he  says.  Later  he  will  learn  to  be  even  more 
specific  in  his  expression.  Referring  to  the  same  incident,  he 
may  say  The  big,  strong  man  in  the  blue  coat  goes  quickly  to 
the  old,  brown  house.  The  growing  child  makes  what  he  says 
more  precise  by  adding  descriptive  words  to  general  words 
in  his  statement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  child  gradually  learns  another  way 
to  be  more  exact  in  expression.  He  becomes  aware  of  specific 
words.  He  realizes  that  such  words  as  plumber,  worker, 
tramp,  lord,  and  sailor  can  represent  a  specific  kind  or  type 
of  man.  As  he  matures,  the  child  develops  a  vocabulary  of 
specific  words  which  enables  him  to  express  the  general  idea, 
The  man  goes  to  the  house,  in  more  precise  statements  such 
as  these: 

The  beggar  sneaks  to  his  hovel. 

The  soldier  marches  to  his  barracks. 

The  doctor  races  to  the  hospital. 

In  other  words,  as  a  person  matures,  he  learns  to  use  specific 
nouns  and  precise  verbs,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  accurately  and  effectively. 

As  a  rule,  you  should  try  to  make  the  nouns  and  verbs 
carry  as  much  meaning  as  possible  in  the  sentences  that  you 
write.  To  write  effective  description,  choose  nouns  and  verbs 
that  are  specific. 
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EXERCISE  IV:  Practise  Using  Specific  Words 

1.  The  sentence  below  contains  general  words. 

The  animal  ate  the  food. 

(a)  If  you  substituted  lion  for  animal ,  what  word  might 
be  the  most  precise  word  to  substitute  for  ate :  swallowed, 
masticated,  or  devoured ?  What  more  precise  word  could 
you  substitute  for  food? 

(b)  If  you  substituted  dog  for  animal,  and  bone  for  food, 
what  word  would  you  substitute  for  ate  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  more  precise? 

(c)  What  words  would  you  substitute  for  animal  and 
food  to  make  the  meaning  more  precise,  if,  for  ate,  you 
substituted  (i)  gulped,  (ii)  pecked,  (iii)  nibbled,  (iv) 
lapped?  Write  each  sentence  out  in  full. 

(d)  List  ten  synonyms  for  ate  which  have  not  been  used 
in  this  question. 

2.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences,  substituting 
exact  words  for  each  of  the  italicized  general  words. 

(a)  The  animal  jumped  at  the  man. 

(b)  The  man  used  the  iveapon. 

(c)  The  tree  fell  on  the  building. 

(d)  The  man  ran  to  the  machine. 

(e)  The  bird  sat  on  the  tree. 

3.  In  each  of  the  items  below,  there  are  three  main  words. 
Of  these,  the  word  in  italics  is  the  only  exact  word; 
the  other  main  words  are  general  words.  Using  the  exact 
word  as  a  guide,  substitute  specific  words  for  the  general 
words.  For  example,  if  the  item  read  “The  man  walked  to 
the  truck ”,  you  would  know  that  the  italicized  word  truck 
is  the  precise  word.  The  other  main  words  are  “man”  and 
“walked”.  Instead  of  using  those,  you  would  write  substi¬ 
tute,  precise  words,  remembering  to  choose  words  that  go 
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well  with  truck.  You  might  write  The  driver  strode  to  the 
truck.  Now  try  items  (a)  to  (f). 

(a)  The  cripple  walked  to  the  machine. 

(b)  The  man  walked  to  the  airplane. 

(c)  The  man  staggered  to  the  machine. 

(d)  The  man  walked  to  the  motorcycle. 

(e)  The  man  plodded  to  the  machine. 

(f)  The  astronaut  walked  to  the  machine. 

4.  Rewrite  the  sentences  below,  substituting  specific  nouns 
and  precise  verbs  which  will  carry  a  meaning  similar  to 
that  in  the  italicized  groups  of  words. 

(a)  ( The  kind  of  clouds  zuith  which  thunder  is  usually 
associated )  appeared  in  the  ( western  part  of  the  sky). 

(b)  ( The  man  who  was  crippled)  ( walked  in  a  stumbling 
manner)  along  the  sidewalk. 

(c)  A  ( light  kind  of  wind)  ( moved  with  a  rustling  sound) 
through  the  leaves. 

(d)  ( The  mounted  men  who  herd  cows)  ( rode  very  rapid¬ 
ly)  toward  the  ( pen  in  zuhich  the  cattle  were  kept). 

(e)  A  ( very  heavy  storm  with  blowing  snow)  ( hit  very 
suddenly)  the  ( area  where  many  people  lived). 

5.  The  paragraph  which  follows  can  be  made  more  effective 
by  refining  the  ideas  in  it.  Revise  it  by  substituting  specific 
and  exact  words  for  the  general  ones,  by  expressing  as 
much  of  the  meaning  as  possible  through  the  nouns  and 
the  verbs,  and  by  making  any  other  changes  which  will 
make  the  meaning  clearer.  Start  by  reducing  the  topic 
sentence  to  seven  words. 

The  men  who  hunted  buffalo  were  full  of  skill  and  with¬ 
out  fear.  The  ones  who  were  best  rode  at  a  gallop  among 
the  beasts,  all  of  which  were  plunging,  and  put  them  to 
death  from  the  saddle.  They  could  be  said  to  have  taken 
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their  chances  with  a  buffalo  that  was  wounded  and  with 
the  possibility  of  the  horse  being  tripped  by  catching  its 
foot  in  a  hole.  Either  could  mean  death  for  the  hunter. 


Impressions  and  Moods 


The  sum  of  the  sensations  that  you  have  of  an  experience 
is  called  the  total  impression.  A  room  littered  with  paper, 
cans,  and  orange  peel  would  produce  an  impression  of  un¬ 
tidiness.  A  mountain  standing  against  the  sky  might  produce 
an  impression  of  grandeur.  Other  experiences  might  produce 
impressions  of  beauty,  or  ugliness,  or  strength,  or  weakness. 

The  sum  of  the  sensations  of  an  experience  can  also  arouse 
your  emotions,  depending  on  the  way  in  which  your  senses 
are  affected  and  on  the  kinds  of  previous  experiences  you 
have  had.  Something  that  feels  cold  and  slimy,  smells  un¬ 
pleasant,  looks  ugly,  and  makes  terrible  sounds  will  quite 
likely  arouse  a  feeling  of  loathing  or  disgust.  Other  experi¬ 
ences  may  arouse  other  emotions,  such  as  fear,  joy,  wonder, 
pity,  or  love. 

When  you  write  description,  you  should  strive  to  produce 
one  total  impression  and  should  aim  for  one  main  emotional 
effect  or  mood.  To  succeed,  you  will  need  to  select  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  you  will  include  in  your  writing.  In  factual  de¬ 
scription,  in  which  you  try  to  represent  something  exactly  as 
it  is,  there  is  less  possibility  for  selection.  In  imaginative 
description,  however,  it  is  your  responsibility  as  a  writer  to 
select  and  portray  those  things  which  contribute  to  your 
purpose. 

The  total  impression  and  mood  which  you  produce  in  de¬ 
scription  are  the  results  of  the  language  that  you  use.  For 
both,  you  need  to  select  exact  words,  and  language  which 
appeals  to  the  emotions.  That  is,  you  must  use  language 
which  represents  sensations  precisely.  In  this  use  of  language 
lie  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  descriptive  writing.  Part 
of  the  function  of  your  descriptive  writing  should  be  to  try 
to  express  your  own  emotions  in  language  that  will  arouse 
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similar  emotions  in  the  reader.  If  you  are  successful  in  your 
use  of  language,  your  reader  will  respond  by  creating  for 
himself  the  experience  that  you  have  described. 


EXERCISE  V:  Practise  Creating 
a  Total  Impression  or  Mood 


1.  Read  the  selection  below.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 


Now  the  old  hall  stands  lonely  and  forsaken.  The  life, 
the  thought,  the  energy  that  once  surged  within  it  are  gone, 
and  all  that  remains  is  a  brown,  scarred,  weather-beaten 
shell.  Within,  three  sections  of  dust-covered  benches  stare 
at  an  empty,  silent  stage,  as  though  expecting  to  see  the 
ghost  of  Maria  emerge  from  the  shadowy  wings.  Around  the 
hall,  cheeky  gophers  flick  from  hole  to  hole  among  the 
weeds.  They  are  the  only  life  there,  except  for  some  stray 
horse  or  cow,  which,  having  found  the  gate  wired  shut, 
has  wandered  through  one  of  the  gaps  where  the  fence  has 
fallen.  And  as  the  eye  of  the  observer  sweeps  across  the 
vast  expanse  of  country  to  the  purple  horizon  shimmering 
in  the  mid-day  heat,  desolation  seems  to  follow. 


(i)  What  is  the  topic  of  this  paragraph? 

(ii)  What  statement  does  the  author  make  about 
the  topic  in  the  first  sentence? 


(b)  (i)  How  does  the  writer  relate  the  last  sentence  to 

the  main  idea  in  the  first  sentence? 

(ii)  In  the  last  sentence,  does  the  author  suggest 
that  he  has  more  to  say?  Explain. 

(iii)  If  the  author  did  write  another  paragraph  to 
follow  the  selection  given  above,  what  would  he 
probably  have  written  about?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 


(c)  (i)  What  is  the  total  impression  that  the  author 

creates  in  this  selection? 

(ii)  The  author  has  created  the  impression  by 
selecting  certain  specific  words  and  phrases  to 
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represent  sensations  he  wanted  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  reader.  Some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  he  has  used  for  this  purpose  are  old, 
lonely,  forsaken,  and  brown,  scarred,  zueather- 
beaten  shell.  Find  five  more  examples  of  such 
words  and  phrases  in  the  selection. 

(d)  (i)  What  feeling  do  you  have  on  reading  the  selec¬ 

tion?  That  is,  what  is  the  mood  produced  by  the 
paragraph? 

(ii)  “Sense-pictures”  or  word-images  help  to  produce 
the  mood  that  the  author  wants  to  convey. 
Throughout  the  paragraph,  he  tells,  through  the 
word-images,  that  the  hall  is  not  the  same  as  it 
once  was.  One  word-image  which  contributes  to 
this  effect  is  scarred,  weather-beaten  shell.  Find 
three  more  examples  of  images  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  mood  of  the  selection. 

(iii)  In  the  selection,  the  author  uses  certain  words 
to  make  clear  to  the  reader  that  he  is  comparing 
the  hall  as  it  is  now  with  the  way  it  used  to  be. 
One  of  the  words  suggesting  such  a  comparison 
is  noiv.  Find  three  more  examples  of  words  or 
phrases  which  indicate  a  comparison  between 
the  present  and  the  past. 

(e)  Nearly  all  the  images  in  the  selection  suggest  neglect 
and  desolation.  Yet  the  sentence  Around  the  hall,  cheeky 
gophers  flick  from  hole  to  hole  among  the  weeds  suggests 
activity  and  liveliness.  Does  this  sentence  contribute  to 
the  total  impression  or  should  it  have  been  left  out  by  the 
author?  Explain. 

(f )  Description  is  almost  always  improved  by  the  careful 
selection  of  verbs  and  verb  forms.  In  the  selection,  surged 
and  stare  are  precise  verbs.  Find  five  more  examples  of 
precise  verbs  in  the  selection. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  one  of  the  following  sub- 
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jects.  Try  to  develop  a  single  impression.  Select  images 
which  will  contribute  to  that  impression. 

(  a  )  an  untidy  room  or  clothes  closet 
(b )  a  noisy  street  corner 
( c  )  a  still  evening  at  the  lake 

(d)  a  school  hallway  just  before  the  first  morning 
bell 

(  e  )  a  dull ,  rainy  day 

3.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  on  one  of  the  topics  below. 
Concentrate  on  a  single  impression.  Try  to  develop  a 
specific  mood  through  the  language  that  you  use.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  use  words  and  word-images  which  contribute  to  the 
impression  and  the  mood  you  wish  to  express. 

(a)  Describe  a  fair,  exhibition,  stampede,  or  sports  day 
so  that  it  is  either  (i)  colorful  and  thrilling,  or  (ii)  dull 
and  disappointing. 

(b)  Describe  a  city  or  other  place  that  you  are  visiting 
for  the  first  time  so  that  it  is  either  (i)  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  or  (ii)  dull  and  disenchanting. 


Use  Your  Senses:  Be  Observant 

Although  you  depend  greatly  on  your  senses,  you  probably 
do  not  use  them  as  keenly  as  you  might.  Quite  often  you  may 
not  recall  the  color  of  a  friend’s  sweater  a  few  minutes  after 
you  have  seen  her.  Sometimes  you  may  not  be  able  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  color  of  a  friend’s  eyes,  even  though  you  know  him 
well. 

Good  description  depends  upon  keen  observation.  You 
need  to  sharpen  your  senses  and  to  observe  closely  in  order 
to  explore  your  experiences  fully.  As  you  become  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  your  experiences,  you  are  more  likely  to  communicate 
them  effectively. 

Professional  writers  usually  have  well-developed  powers 
of  observation.  They  are  sensitive  to  details  and  use  these 
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details  to  give  realism  to  their  writing,  as  Dylan  Thomas  does 
in  the  selection  below.  The  selection  is  taken  from  an  essay, 
“Conversation  About  Christmas”,  in  which  the  author  recalls 
his  childhood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  essay  he  has  described 
the  heavy  snow  which  has  been  piling  up  in  the  streets. 

Not  many  those  mornings  trod  the  piling  streets:  an  old 
man  always,  f awn-bo wlered,  yellow-gloved  and,  at  this  time 
of  year,  with  spats  of  snow,  would  take  his  constitutional 
to  the  white  bowling-green,  and  back,  as  he  would  take  it 
wet  or  fine  on  Christmas  Day  or  Doomsday;  sometimes  two 
hale  young  men,  with  big  pipes  blazing,  no  overcoats  and 
wind-blown  scarves,  would  trudge,  unspeakingly,  down  to 
the  forlorn  sea,  to  work  up  an  appetite,  to  blow  away  the 
fumes,  who  knows,  to  walk  into  the  waves  until  nothing  of 
them  was  left  but  the  two  curling  smoke  clouds  of  their 
inextinguishable  briars.  Then,  I  would  be  slapdashing  home, 
the  gravy  smell  of  the  dinners  of  others,  the  bird  smell,  the 
brandy,  the  pudding  and  mince,  weaving  up  my  nostrils, 
when  out  of  a  snow-clogged  side-lane  would  come  a  boy  the 
spit  image  of  myself,  with  a  pink-tipped  cigarette  and  the 
violet  past  of  a  black  eye,  cocky  as  a  bullfinch,  leering  all 
to  himself.  I  hated  him  on  sight  and  sound,  and  would  be 
about  to  put  my  dog-whistle  to  my  lips  and  blow  him  off  the 
face  of  Christmas  when  suddenly  he,  with  a  violet  wink,  put 
his  whistle  to  his  lips  and  blew  so  stridently,  so  high,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  loud,  that  gobbling  faces,  their  cheeks  bulged  with 
goose,  would  press  against  their  tinselled  windows,  the 
whole  length  of  the  white  echoing  street. 

Dylan  Thomas,  A  Prospect  of  the  Sea 

If  you  enjoyed  this  paragraph  by  Dylan  Thomas,  you  may 
want  to  read  the  essay  from  which  it  is  taken  or  to  hear  the 
recording  of  “A  Child’s  Christmas  in  Wales”. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Check  Your  Powers  of  Observation 

Reread  the  selection  by  Dylan  Thomas.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions. 

1.  (a)  On  his  walk,  the  boy  met  an  old  man,  two  young  men, 
and  another  boy.  The  author  has  selected  several  details 
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to  describe  each  of  these  people.  How  many  details  does 
he  give  about  each  of  them?  List  two  details  given  about 
each  of  the  people  the  boy  met. 

(b)  Dylan  Thomas  creates  vivid  descriptions  by  the  use 
of  images  such  as  spats  of  snow  and  gobbling  faces,  of 
specific  nouns  like  spats  and  constitutional,  and  of  specific 
action  verbs  like  trod  and  slapdashing .  Make  a  list  of  some 
other  (i)  word-images,  (ii)  specific  nouns,  and  (iii)  spe¬ 
cific  action  verbs  in  the  selection. 

2.  In  his  paragraph,  Dylan  Thomas  has  described  a  particu¬ 
lar  scene  from  his  childhood  Christmases  and  given  speci¬ 
fic  details  about  it.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  a  scene 
from  your  childhood.  Give  specific  details. 

3.  Show  your  powers  of  observation  by  writing  a  paragraph 
describing  one  of  the  following : 

(a)  a  match,  from  the  time  it  is  lit  to  the  time  it 

goes  out, 

(b)  a  cloud  as  it  changes  shape  and  drifts  across 

the  sky, 

(c)  a  sunrise, 

(d)  rain,  as  it  flows  down  a  window, 

(e)  thunder,  as  a  rain  cloud  approaches. 

What’s  Your  Angle?  Physical  Point  of  View 


The  way  that  you  see  something,  and,  consequently,  the 
way  in  which  you  describe  it,  will  depend  on  the  point  from 
which  you  are  looking  at  it.  A  room  would  differ  in  appear¬ 
ance  depending  on  whether  you  were  looking  across  its 
length,  looking  across  its  width,  or  looking  down  on  it  from 
a  step  ladder.  And,  similarly,  descriptions  of  the  room  would 
differ  depending  on  the  position  from  which  you  described 
it.  The  position  from  which  you  choose  to  describe  something 
is  called  the  physical  point  of  view. 
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How  Do  You  See  It?  Choose  a  Physical  Point  of  View 

You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view  when  you 
describe.  For  example,  you  could  describe  an  airport  as 
though  you  were  standing  at  one  point  and  looking  straight 
ahead,  or  you  could  describe  it  as  you  would  see  it  by  turning 
your  head  from  left  to  right,  or  you  could  be  looking  all 
around  you.  You  could  describe  the  airport  as  it  would  look 
to  you  if  you  were  walking  across  it  or  if  you  were  walking 
back  and  forth,  or  you  could  picture  it  as  you  might  see  it 
from  an  airplane  flying  across  it,  or  from  an  airplane  de¬ 
scending  onto  it,  or  from  an  airplane  as  it  took  off  and  began 
climbing.  For  each,  before  writing,  you  would  have  to  decide 
on  one  of  these  points  of  view,  then  consider  how  the  airport 
would  look  from  that  point  of  view.  You  would  have  to  con¬ 
sider  what  you  would  see  from  this  point  of  view  and  how 
you  would  see  it. 

Normally,  whatever  point  of  view  you  choose,  you  should 
follow  consistently.  If  you  decide  to  describe  the  airport  as 
it  would  look  if  you  were  standing  at  one  point  on  the  ground, 
you  should  not  introduce,  into  the  same  paragraph,  state¬ 
ments  describing  it  as  it  looks  from  the  air. 


What  Do  You  See  from  Where  You  Are  Looking? 

Select  the  Details 

Finally,  having  determined  your  point  of  view  for  writing, 
select  the  details  for  your  paragraph  and  arrange  them  in 
some  kind  of  order.  Remember  that,  for  imaginative  descrip¬ 
tion,  particularly,  you  need  not  mention  everything  that 
makes  up  a  scene  or  experience.  You  should  select  those 
items  which  will  contribute  to  the  total  impression  and  mood 
that  you  wish  to  create.  Having  selected  the  items,  you  should 
arrange  them  into  an  order  that  fits  the  physical  point  of  view 
you  have  chosen  to  use. 
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EXERCISE  VII:  Practise  What  You  Know 
About  Physical  Point  of  View 

1.  Read  the  selection  below.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 

The  sun  was  shimmering  on  the  edge  of  the  hills  that 
marked  the  horizon.  Its  dazzling  rays  painted  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  color  on  the  clouds  racing  across  the  sky.  From  the 
horizon,  the  golden  yellow  blended  into  a  brilliant  orange, 
which  in  turn  fused  with  a  vivid  crimson.  Overhead,  the 
clouds  were  tinted  with  the  reddish  purple  of  royalty,  their 
fuzzy,  speckled  edges  looking  like  an  ermine  trim.  Toward 
the  east,  they  darkened  and  deepened  into  a  gloomy  blue. 

(a)  What  is  the  physical  point  of  view  in  this  selection? 
That  is,  from  where  is  the  observer  looking  at  the  sunset? 

(b)  Certain  special  words  in  a  paragraph  of  description 
help  you  to  identify  the  physical  point  of  view.  What  are 
the  words  in  this  selection  that  give  clues  as  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  point  of  view  that  is  used? 

(c)  Rewrite  the  paragraph,  describing  the  same  sunset 
from  an  opposite  physical  point  of  view.  That  is,  describe 
the  sunset  as  it  might  be  seen  by  a  person  looking  from 
east  to  west.  Use  words  that  will  help  the  reader  to  identify 
your  point  of  view. 


2.  Below  are  a  number  of  topics.  For  each  topic,  three  physi¬ 
cal  points  of  view  are  suggested.  Using  a  different  point 
of  view  for  each  paragraph,  write  two  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs  on  one  of  the  topics. 

(a)  A  main  highway  on  the  first  of  July  as  seen  from  (i) 
a  travelling  car,  (ii)  a  picnic  spot  beside  the  highway,  (iii) 
a  helicopter. 

(b)  A  garden  as  seen  by  someone  (i)  sitting  at  one  end 
of  it,  (ii)  walking  through  it,  (iii)  working  in  it. 
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(c)  A  camp  ground  as  seen  by  someone  (i)  sitting  in  it, 
(ii)  climbing  a  hill  beside  it,  (iii)  sitting  on  the  hill. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  a  fair  or  exhibition,  as  seen  from  a  ferris  wheel, 

(b)  a  fair  or  exhibition,  as  seen  from  a  merry-go-round, 

(c)  a  bucking  horse  and  rider  as  seen  from  a  grandstand, 

(d)  a  grandstand  and  audience  as  seen  by  a  man  on  a 
bucking  horse, 

(e)  a  busy  street  as  seen  by  a  window  washer  who  is 
ascending  the  wall  of  a  tall  building, 

(f )  a  supermarket  as  seen  by  a  shopper, 

(g)  a  restaurant  as  seen  by  someone  pacing  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  it, 

(h)  the  roadside  as  seen  from  a  moving  car. 


What’s  Your  Reaction?  Mental  Point  of  View 


As  a  rule,  you  do  not  react  to  an  experience  in  the  same 
way  that  someone  else  does.  If  you  like  skiing,  a  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  may  make  you  happy;  your  father,  who  has  to  drive  to 
another  town,  will  probably  be  annoyed  by  the  snow.  An  ocean 
voyage  may  be  thrilling  to  you;  a  person  who  gets  seasick 
easily  will  have  quite  a  different  attitude  to  ocean  travel. 

The  attitude  or  feeling  a  person  has  toward  an  experience 
is  called  the  mental  point  of  view.  When  writing  description, 
you  need  to  take  mental  point  of  view  into  account. 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Practise  What  You  Knoiv 
About  Mental  Point  of  View 

1.  Below  are  a  number  of  topics.  For  each  topic,  three  mental 
points  of  view  are  suggested.  Using  a  different  mental 
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point  of  view  for  each  paragraph,  write  two  descriptive 
paragraphs  on  one  of  the  topics. 

(a)  Rain  as  seen  by  (i)  a  girl  who  planned  to  go  on  a  pic¬ 
nic,  (ii)  a  farmer  whose  crop  required  moisture,  (iii)  a 
boy  who  was  expected  to  rake  the  yard. 

(b)  Sunrise  as  seen  by  (i)  a  man  who  has  to  go  to  work 
very  early,  (ii)  a  boy  who  is  going  fishing  early  in  the 
morning,  (iii)  a  captured  soldier  who  is  to  be  executed. 

(c)  The  beginning  of  the  summer  holiday  as  seen  by  (i) 
a  student,  (ii)  the  mother  of  the  student,  (iii)  a  teacher. 

2.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  based  on  one  of  the  points 
of  view  suggested  by  the  picture  below. 


3.  A  boy  has  been  involved  in  a  minor  accident  while  riding 
a  scooter  and  will  have  to  spend  several  days  in  hospital. 
How  might  the  accident  be  described  by  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing?  Place  yourself  in  their  positions  and  describe  it  from 
their  points  of  view. 

(a)  The  boy’s  mother  describes  the  accident  in  a  letter 
to  her  husband  who  is  away  on  a  business  trip. 

(b)  The  boy  describes  the  accident  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend. 
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(c)  A  policeman  writes  a  report  of  the  accident. 

(d)  An  acquaintance  of  the  injured  boy  describes  the  ac¬ 
cident  in  a  letter  to  a  third  boy;  the  acquaintance  con¬ 
siders  the  injured  boy  to  have  been  somewhat  silly  in  his 
behavior. 

(e)  A  reporter,  who  has  been  scolded  by  his  editor  for 
turning  in  dull  material,  writes  a  news  item  on  the  acci¬ 
dent. 


Finding  New  Language  for  Experience 


You  have  seen  that  to  describe  experience  effectively  you 
need  to  select  specific  words  to  represent  your  sensations. 
You  have  also  noticed  another  way  of  representing  experi¬ 
ence:  by  word-pictures  or  word-images. 

In  a  sense,  word-images  are  a  new  language  for  expressing 
experience.  They  enable  you  to  communicate  something  in  a 
new  way.  When  creating  a  word-image,  you  try  to  find  a 
known  experience  through  which  you  can  describe  another 
one.  You  may  say  that  The  raindrops  sparkled  like  diamo7ids. 
That  boy  is  a  tiger,  and  The  leaves  huddled  against  the  hail. 
The  words  diamonds,  tiger,  and  huddled  serve  to  intensify 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Each  of  these  words  leads  the 
reader  to  bring,  to  the  statement  in  which  the  word  appears, 
the  experience  for  which  the  word  stands  and  the  feelings 
which  he  associates  with  that  word.  Thus,  each  statement 
becomes  richer  in  meaning. 

EXERCISE  IX:  Practise  Using  Images 

1.  Read  the  selection  below  from  Huckleberry  Finn,  a  story 
about  the  adventures  of  a  boy  and  a  runaway  slave  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  After  reading  the  selection,  answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 

It  was  one  of  those  regular  summer  storms.  It  would  get  so 
dark  that  it  looked  all  blue-black  outside,  and  lovely;  and 
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the  rain  would  thrash  along  by  so  thick  that  the  trees  off  a 
little  ways  looked  dim  and  spider- webby;  and  there  would 
come  a  blast  of  wind  that  would  bend  the  trees  down  and 
turn  up  the  pale  underside  of  the  leaves;  and  then  a  per¬ 
fect  ripper  of  a  gust  would  follow  along  and  set  the  branches 
to  tossing  their  arms  as  if  they  was  just  wild;  and  next, 
when  it  was  just  about  the  bluest  and  blackest  —  fst!  it 
was  as  bright  as  glory  and  you’d  have  a  little  glimpse  of 
tree-tops  a-plunging  about,  away  off  yonder  in  the  storm, 
hundreds  of  yards  further  than  you  could  see  before;  dark 
as  sin  again  in  a  second,  and  now  you’d  hear  the  thunder 
let  go  with  an  awful  crash  and  then  go  rumbling,  grum¬ 
bling,  tumbling  down  the  sky  towards  the  underside  of  the 
world,  like  rolling  empty  barrels  downstairs,  where  it’s 
long  stairs  and  they  bounce  a  good  deal,  you  know. 

Mark  Twain,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

(a)  (i)  In  one  of  the  images  in  the  selection,  the  trees 

are  described  as  spider-webby.  How  would  trees 
look  if  they  were  spider-zvebby ?  What  more 
commonly  used  words  would  you  substitute  for 
spider-webby  to  describe  the  way  the  trees 
looked? 

(ii)  By  using  spider-webby,  Mark  Twain  lets  the 
reader  bring  what  is  probably  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  spider  webs  to  the  selection  and  thus 
involves  the  reader  in  helping  to  describe  the 
trees.  Find  two  other  images  in  which  the  author 
involves  the  reader  by  describing  one  thing  in 
terms  of  another. 

(b)  To  what  senses  does  the  selection  appeal?  Give  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  selection. 

(c)  Select  ten  words  which  suggest  action. 

(d)  What  impression  does  the  author  create? 

(e)  At  one  point  Huck  says  it  zuas  as  bright  as  glory.  Find 
a  statement  in  which  Huck  describes  a  sensation  opposite 
to  this  one. 

(f)  How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the  paragraph? 
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Why  do  you  think  that  the  last  sentence  has  been  made 
so  long? 

2.  Use  what  you  know  to  write  descriptive  sentences  contain¬ 
ing  images  about  each  of  the  items  below.  Try  to  create 
images  that  are  new.  Remember  that  some  ways  of  creat¬ 
ing  images  are  by  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  as  in 
He  walked  like  a  man  in  his  sleep;  by  naming  one  thing 
in  terms  of  another,  as  in  Shopping ,  she  was  a  child  sud¬ 
denly  faced  with  a  variety  of  goodies;  or  by  assigning,  to 
something,  actions  which  are  usually  associated  with 
something  else,  as  in  The  wind  wrenched  the  leaves  off  the 
trees. 

(a)  An  old  house 

(b)  A  boy,  driving  a  car 

(c)  A  child,  eating 

(d)  A  girl,  finding  it  difficult  to  start  her  homework 

(e)  An  ancient  car 

(f  )  A  woman,  trying  on  hats 

(g)  A  school  hallway  just  after  the  end  of  a  school  day 

(h)  A  noisy  crowd  at  a  game 

3.  Using  what  you  have  learned  about  description  in  this 
chapter,  write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  topics. 

(a)  A  fair  or  exhibition  on  a  very  hot  day 

(b)  A  street  late  at  night 

(c)  A  farm  in  the  spring 

(d)  A  stadium  at  the  end  of  a  football  game 

(e )  A  school  closed  for  the  summer  holiday 


CHAPTER  XII 


Narrations  The  Constant  in  Writin 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

iSSf  #  'V  V  "  >"■  <■  S„  >~  ■"  -  "  >  f-  >  A  ^  ,<rsv<s  *  (  >  «■  ^  ^  v'  '  <S'  '  'V-  = 

“I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores, 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die.” 

These  lines  were  written  by  the  poet  Shelley  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  poem,  a  cloud  is  talking;  but 
the  second  line  applies  to  narrative  writing  just  as  truly 
as  it  does  to  a  cloud.  Narration  is  found  in  the  Bible,  in 
Homer’s  epic  about  the  Trojan  Wars,  in  your  own  text¬ 
books,  in  letters  which  you  write  to  your  friends,  and  in 
today’s  newspapers. 

What  is  narration?  Of  course,  it  is  a  form  of  expres¬ 
sion.  What  that  form  consists  of  you  can  see  for  yourself 
by  examining  a  piece  of  narration.  Probably  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  Aesop.  These  fables 
are  examples  of  narrative  writing.  Some  people  believe 
that  Aesop  himself  wrote  the  fables  about  600  b.c.  Others 
claim  that  many  of  the  fables  are  much  older,  having 
been  written  by  the  Egyptians  about  1500  b.c.  Here  is 
one  of  the  fables  for  you  to  read  and  examine. 


The  Ant  and  the  Dove 

A  thirsty  ant  went  to  a  spring  for  a  drink  of  water.  While 
climbing  down  a  blade  of  grass  to  reach  the  spring,  he  fell 
in.  The  ant  might  very  well  have  drowned  had  it  not  been  for 
a  dove  who  happened  to  be  perched  in  a  nearby  tree.  Seeing 
the  ant’s  danger,  the  dove  quickly  plucked  off  a  leaf  and  let 
it  drop  into  the  water  near  the  struggling  insect.  The  ant 
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climbed  upon  the  leaf  and  presently  was  wafted  safely 
ashore. 

Just  at  that  time  a  hunter  was  spreading  his  net  in  the 
hope  of  snaring  the  dove.  The  gratified  ant,  perceiving  the 
hunter’s  plan,  bit  him  in  the  heel.  Startled,  the  huntsman 
dropped  his  net,  and  the  dove  flew  away  to  safety. 

Aesop’s  Fables 


STOP  and  Think 

Here  are  some  questions  to  help  you  understand  the 

fable  as  a  form  of  narration. 

1.  How  many  characters  are  involved  in  the  fable? 

2.  Are  the  two  animals  the  chief  characters,  or  is  the 
man  more  important?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  happened  to  give  the  narrative  a  beginning? 

4.  After  the  beginning,  what  action  took  place? 

5.  Why  is  the  second  happening  very  important? 

6.  After  the  first  two  happenings,  how  many  times  can 
you  ask  the  question,  “What  happened  next?”  before 
you  come  to  the  end  of  the  fable? 

7.  Why  does  the  fable  end  as  it  does? 

8.  Does  the  fable  teach  a  lesson?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

9.  For  whom  would  a  lesson  be  intended? 

10.  What  clue  to  the  meaning  of  narration  can  you  find 
in  Questions  3,  4,  and  6  above? 

11.  What  clues  to  the  pattern  of  a  fable  can  you  find 
in  the  questions  you  have  just  answered? 

12.  If  you  were  writing  a  fable,  what  do  you  think  you 
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would  need  to  decide  before  you  chose  your  char¬ 
acters  and  considered  what  was  to  happen  to  them? 

13.  Show  how  well  you  understand  what  narration  is 
and  what  a  fable  is  by  writing  a  fable  of  your  own. 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  MANY  USES 
OF  NARRATION 


Here  are  seven  extracts  that  will  prove  to  you  the  wide 
use  and  popularity  of  narrative  writing.  The  extracts  come 
from  (1)  the  Bible,  (2)  a  newspaper,  (3)  a  travel  book, 
(4)  a  letter,  (5)  an  autobiography,  (6)  a  social  studies  text¬ 
book,  and  (7)  a  novel. 

Write  the  letters  from  A  to  G  in  your  notebook,  read  the 
extracts,  and  match  each  extract  with  the  number  of  its 
source  as  given  above.  (The  purpose  of  the  italicized  words 
will  be  made  clear  in  a  later  section. ) 

A.  In  1867,  the  year  Canada  became  a  nation,  an  event 
which  was  to  change  the  history  of  the  Boer  republics 
occurred.  According  to  one  version  of  the  many  stories 
that  are  told,  a  Hottentot  sheepherder  approached  a  Boer 
farmer,  seeking  permission  to  pasture  a  few  half-starved 
sheep  on  the  Boer’s  ranch.  In  his  hand  the  Hottentot 
held  a  quartz-like  stone  as  a  sort  of  peace  offering.  The 
Hottentot  was  ordered  to  move  on.  Discouraged,  but  well- 
nigh  desperate,  he  went  to  another  farmer.  This  man, 
seizing  the  pebble,  examined  it  in  increasing  excitement. 

To  the  Hottentot’s  great  surprise  he  not  only  received 
permission  to  pasture  his  sheep  but  received  many  more 
sheep  to  add  to  his  flock,  a  horse  and  a  saddle,  and  food. 
“The  Star  of  Africa”,  the  first  valuable  diamond,  had  been 
found. 

B.  To  the  children  of  the  village  [in  Spainl  the  Easter 
days  brought  special  enjoyment.  The  part  they  played 
in  the  festival  was  a  strange  one,  giving  an  example  of 
the  old-world  customs  that  live  so  persistently  in  Spain. 
On  the  Viernes  Santo,  or  Good  Friday,  each  boy  and  girl 
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went  to  church  armed  with  a  horn  and  large  wooden 
clapper,  upon  which  strange  instruments  they  played  to 
frighten  the  spirit  of  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  who  be¬ 
trayed  Sehor  Dios  [Mr.  God] ,  the  name  by  which  they 
quaintly  designate  the  Saviour.  They  blew  and  rattled 
with  a  will,  and  the  hideous,  deafening  noise  mingled 
strangely  with  the  music  of  the  Mass,  for  the  evil  spirit 
must  not  escape. 

C.  Failing  to  yield  the  right  of  way  and  leaving  the  scene 
of  an  accident  are  serious  traffic  offences,  but  one  cul¬ 
prit  did  both  here  Tuesday  and  no  charges  will  be  laid. 

About  $50  damage  was  caused  to  a  car  when  it  was 
hit  by  a  horse.  The  horse  had  ignored  a  yield  sign  at  an 
intersection  in  the  northwest  area  of  the  city. 

The  animal,  apparently  unharmed,  left  the  scene  at 
a  fast  rate  of  speed. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  city  traffic  bylaws  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  horse. 

D.  In  utter  amazement,  Silas  fell  on  his  knees  and  bent 
his  head  low  to  examine  the  marvel:  it  was  a  sleeping 
child  —  a  round,  fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow  rings  all 
over  its  head.  Could  this  be  his  little  sister  come  back  to 
him  in  a  dream  —  his  little  sister  whom  he  had  carried 
about  in  his  arms  for  a  year  before  she  died,  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  without  shoes  or  stockings?  That  was 
the  first  thought  that  darted  across  Silas’s  blank  wonder¬ 
ment.  Was  it  a  dream?  He  rose  to  his  feet  again,  pushed 
his  logs  together,  and,  throwing  on  some  dried  leaves  and 
sticks,  raised  a  flame;  but  the  flame  did  not  disperse  the 
vision  —  it  only  lit  up  more  distinctly  the  little  round 
form  of  the  child  and  its  shabby  clothing.  It  was  very 
much  like  his  little  sister.  Silas  sank  into  his  chair  power¬ 
less,  under  the  double  presence  of  an  inexplicable  sur¬ 
prise  and  a  hurrying  influx  of  memories.  How  and  when 
had  the  child  come  in  without  his  knowledge?  He  had 
never  been  beyond  the  door. 

E.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  being  sent  to  visit  one 
of  our  numerous  elderly  and  eccentric  aunts.  She  had  a 
bee  fetish;  she  kept  vast  quantities  of  them;  the  garden 
was  overflowing  with  hundreds  of  hives  humming  like 
telegraph  poles.  One  afternoon  she  put  on  an  enormous 
veil  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  locked  us  all  in  the  cottage  for 
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safety  and  went  out  to  try  to  get  some  honey  out  of  one 
of  the  hives.  Apparently  she  didn’t  stupefy  them  properly, 
or  whatever  it  is  you  do,  and  when  she  took  the  lid  off, 
a  sort  of  waterspout  of  bees  poured  out  and  settled  on 
her.  We  were  watching  all  this  through  the  window.  We 
didn’t  know  much  about  bees,  so  we  thought  this  was  the 
correct  procedure,  until  we  saw  her  flying  round  the 
garden  making  desperate  attempts  to  evade  the  bees, 
getting  her  veil  tangled  up  in  the  rose-bushes.  Eventually 
she  reached  the  cottage  and  flung  herself  at  the  door. 
We  couldn’t  open  it  because  she  had  the  key.  We  kept 
trying  to  impress  this  on  her,  but  her  screams  of  agony 
and  the  humming  of  the  bees  drowned  our  voices.  It  was, 
I  believe,  Leslie  who  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  throwing 
a  bucket  of  water  over  her  from  the  bedroom  window. 
Unfortunately  in  his  enthusiasm  he  threw  the  bucket  as 
well.  To  be  drenched  with  cold  water  and  then  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  large  galvanized-iron  bucket  is  irritating 
enough,  but  to  have  to  fight  off  a  mass  of  bees  at  the 
same  time  makes  the  whole  thing  extremely  trying. 
When  we  eventually  got  her  inside  she  was  so  swollen  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 

F.  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding 
in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they 
were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying, 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away 
from  them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  an¬ 
other,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  us. 
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And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad 
the  saying  which  was  told  them  concerning  this  child. 

And  all  they  that  heard  it  wondered  at  those  things 
which  were  told  them  by  the  shepherds. 

G.  Yesterday  we  crossed  the  border  and  visited  Zambia. 
Near  the  border  between  Zambia  and  Rhodesia  we  found 
the  Open  Air  Museum.  Actually  it  is  a  native  village 
containing  a  number  of  native  huts  and  displaying  the 
activities  of  the  African  tribes  of  that  region.  We  saw  two 
larger-than-life  costumes,  one  resembling  a  straw  man 
and  one  a  turtle.  Two  Africans  crawled  under  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  then  stood  upright  in  them.  A  native  orchestra 
of  three  men  beat  on  drums  while  the  two  men  in  costume 
danced.  Still  another  man  was  shaping  pots  out  of 
gourds,  the  hard  rind  of  local  fruits.  Other  Africans  were 
carving  animal  and  human  figures  from  olive  wood  and 
mahogany.  We  took  several  pictures,  but  the  man  who 
was  making  the  wood  carvings  turned  his  head  away, 
muttering  angrily,  so  that  we  did  not  dare  to  photograph 
him.  In  the  shop  at  the  entrance  to  the  museum,  how¬ 
ever,  we  bought  several  beautiful  carvings,  among  them 
a  giraffe  and  a  warrior’s  head.  These  and  the  pictures 
we  did  take  would  remind  us  of  the  hour  we  spent  in  the 
Open  Air  Museum. 

When  you  have  decided  the  source  of  each  extract,  check 
your  answers  with  the  key  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


NARRATION:  HOW  IT  SATISFIES 
MAN’S  CURIOSITY 

Now  that  you  have  seen  how  widely  narrative  writing  is 
used,  you  will  know  also  from  the  extracts  why  it  is  so 
widely  used. 

Look  at  the  word  occurred,  which  is  italicized  in  extract  A, 
and  at  the  words  came  to  pass  in  extract  F.  What  synonym 
may  be  used  for  each  of  these  expressions? 

One  synonym  you  are  sure  to  have  suggested  is  the  word 
happened.  The  word  happened  is  the  key  to  narrative  writing, 
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“ And  then  I  said,  7 
dare  you ,’  and  then 
he  said,  7  dare  ?/oa/ 
and  then  I  said,  7 
dare  you,’  and  then 
it  happened.” 

as  this  word  gives  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Narra¬ 
tion  tells  what  happened.  And  an  interest  in  what  happened 
seems  to  be  a  basic  ingredient  of  human  nature. 

Probably  the  low  man  on  the  narrative  ladder  is  gossip, 
and  toward  the  top  is  history. 

Some  people  lean  over  the  back  fence  to  ask  and  to  hear 
what  happened;  some  people  turn  on  the  radio  several  times 
a  day.  Some  people  write  and  read  letters  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  some  people  devour  books.  Some  people  write  or 
read  narration  just  for  fun. 


EXERCISE  I:  Write  Narration  for  Fun 

1.  Here  is  a  narrative  paragraph  written  about  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus  had  long  dreamed  of  reaching 
Asia  by  sailing  west.  He  had  difficulty  at  first  in  obtaining 
financial  backing  for  his  enterprise.  However,  in  1492  he 
gained  the  necessary  help  from  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  He 
was  able  to  equip  three  small  boats,  the  Santa  Maria,  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Nina.  Unfortunately,  Columbus  was  unable 
to  hire  enough  sailors  for  the  enterprise  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  prisoners  from  Spanish  jails.  These  men  feared 
the  sea  voyage  and  proved  hard  to  control.  However,  the 
sighting  of  land  on  October  12,  1492,  saved  Columbus  from 
mutiny  and  even  death  at  the  hands  of  these  desperadoes. 
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But  captains  of  ships  write  narration  themselves.  They 
keep  a  daily  account  of  the  important  happenings,  which 
they  call  a  log.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  seen  Colum¬ 
bus’s  log.  Perhaps  his  account  of  the  first  three  days  of  his 
journey  might  have  read  something  like  this: 

August  3 :  Sailed  with  the  tide  as  planned.  Some  of  the  men 
from  the  prisons  are  shifty-eyed,  but  none  de¬ 
serted  at  the  last  minute  as  I  half  expected.  The 
promise  of  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  voy¬ 
age  is  a  strong  attraction.  Fortunately,  I  found 
an  extra  cask  of  brandy  in  the  stores.  Have 
ordered  the  cook  to  keep  the  stores  locked  at  all 
times. 

August  4:  Surprised  two  of  the  convicts  in  a  quarrel.  Could 
not  discover  the  cause,  but  came  upon  them  just 
as  one  was  drawing  his  cutlass.  Ordered  him  to 
put  it  up,  and  gave  both  extra  duties,  one  fore 
and  one  aft. 

August  5:  Windy  today  and  the  ship  pitches  and  rolls,  a 
bad  combination.  The  cook  reported  a  rat’s  nest 
in  the  stores,  and  he  destroyed  it.  Must  put  the 
cat  on  short  rations  so  that  she  will  hunt  the 
rats  out.  The  men  are  only  fairly  contented.  God 
help  us  in  the  days  to  come! 

You  write  Columbus’s  log  for  the  last  three  days  of  his 
journey,  October  10,  11,  and  12. 

2.  Write  the  log  of  a  young  cowboy  during  several  days  of 
a  round-up,  or  the  log  of  a  bush  pilot  who  is  grounded  in 
the  northland  because  of  the  weather,  or  the  log  of  a 
young  nurse  finding  her  way  by  plane,  canoe,  and  on 
snowshoes  to  an  Eskimo  village. 


Order  in  Narration:  Full  Steam  Ahead 


You  will  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  words  in  the  extracts 
A  to  F  were  italicized :  went,  played,  blew,  rattled;  was  caused, 
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was  hit,  had  ignored;  fell,  bent,  darted;  and  so  on.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  word  happened,  what  question  do  the  italicized 
words  in  the  extracts  answer?  In  other  words,  what  question 
can  you  keep  on  asking  yourself  all  the  way  through  a  piece 
of  narration? 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  events  which  happened  in  extract  A  on 
page  194.  Examine  the  list  carefully  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  it. 

The  second  farmer  was  excited  about  the  piece  of  stone. 

The  Hottentot  was  discouraged  when  the  first  farmer 
turned  him  away. 

The  Hottentot  wanted  permission  to  pasture  a  few  sheep. 

The  piece  of  stone  was  the  first  valuable  diamond  found 
in  Africa. 

The  second  farmer  allowed  the  Hottentot  to  pasture  his 
sheep  and  gave  him  several  valuable  gifts  as  well. 

The  first  farmer  told  the  Hottentot  to  be  off. 

1.  Does  the  first  event  in  the  list  answer  the  question,  “What 
happened  first?”  If  not,  which  event  does? 

2.  Number  the  events  in  order,  so  that  you  can  keep  asking 
yourself,  “What  happened  next?” 

3.  Think  of  one  word  which  will  describe  the  order  which 
is  used  in  extract  A  and  which  is  usually  used  in  writing 
narration. 

EXERCISE  II:  Find  the  Order  in  Narration 

Make  a  list  of  the  happenings  in  extract  E  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  told.  Were  you  able  to  keep  asking  yourself, 
“What  happened  next?”  Discuss  with  your  teacher  and  class¬ 
mates  whether  or  not  the  order  used  is  the  natural  order  — 
that  is,  the  order  in  which  the  happenings  took  place. 
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Sometimes,  when  you  go  home  from  school  and  join  in 
conversation  with  your  family  at  the  supper  table,  you  are  all 
helping  to  build  a  piece  of  narrative.  By  the  time  supper  is 
over,  you  all  know  what  happened  at  your  fathers  place  of 
work,  what  happened  at  school,  and  what  happened  at  home. 

Here  is  a  short  conversation  from  Hard  Times,  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Read  it  to  see  how  conversation  reveals  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Tell  me  more  about  your  father,”  said  Louisa,  “I  will  never 
ask  you  again.  Where  did  you  live?” 

“We  travelled  about  the  country,  and  had  no  fixed  place 
to  live  in.  Father’s  a”  —  Sissy  whispered  the  awful  word  — 

“a  clown.” 

“To  make  the  people  laugh?”  said  Louisa,  with  a  nod  of 
intelligence. 

“Yes.  But  they  wouldn’t  laugh  sometimes,  and  then  father 
cried.  Lately,  they  very  often  wouldn’t  laugh,  and  he  used  to 
come  home  despairing.  Father’s  not  like  most.  Those  who 
didn’t  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  didn’t  love  him  as 
dearly  as  I  do,  might  believe  he  was  not  quite  right.  Some¬ 
times  they  played  tricks  upon  him;  but  they  never  knew  how 
he  felt  them,  and  shrunk  up,  when  he  was  alone  with  me. 
He  was  far,  far  timider  than  they  thought!” 

Charles  Dickens,  Hard  Times 

To  show  that  you  have  found  the  narrative  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  answer  these  questions. 

1.  How  had  Sissy’s  father  earned  a  living? 

2.  What  had  happened  to  make  life  hard  for  the  father? 

3.  What  effect  did  bad  fortune  have  on  the  father? 

4.  What  did  people  do  to  make  matters  even  worse?  What 
do  you  think  are  the  advantages  of  telling  this  narrative 
through  conversation?  By  reading  between  the  lines,  what 
do  you  learn  about  the  people  in  the  passage? 
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EXERCISE  III:  Write  Narrative 

Through  Conversation 

Write  one  of  the  following  conversations  so  that  you  reveal 

what  happened.  If  you  need  to  review  how  to  use  quotation 

marks  for  this  exercise,  turn  to  Chapter  IX. 

1.  A  conversation  between  a  girl  and  two  boys  who  have  just 
had  their  first  ride  on  a  scooter 

2.  A  conversation  between  a  timid  aunt  and  her  two  nieces, 
who  had  talked  her  into  going  for  a  ride  on  horseback  with 
them 

3.  A  conversation  between  a  girl  who  has  just  spent  the 
evening  babysitting  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  and  her  older  brother 

4.  A  conversation  between  a  father  and  son  who  have  just 
come  home  from  a  hunting  trip 

5.  A  conversation  between  two  boys,  one  of  whom  scored  the 
winning  goal  or  run  for  his  team 

6.  A  conversation  between  two  people,  one  of  whom  has  just 
returned  from  a  flight  during  which  the  airplane  had  to 
make  an  emergency  landing 


It  May  Be  Narrative:  But  Is  the  Quality  Good? 

Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  think  that  narrative  is  easy 
to  write.  Before  you  jump  to  that  conclusion,  do  Exercise  IV. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Find  Out  What  Makes 
Good  Narration 

Answer  each  of  the  following  questions,  which  are  based  on 
the  extracts  A  to  G.  Support  each  of  your  answers  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  or  quoting  from  one  of  the  extracts. 
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1.  Which  narrative  did  you  find  amusing? 

2.  Which  one  told  about  exciting  events? 

3.  Which  extract  put  your  imagination  to  work? 

4.  Which  writer  used  particularly  apt  words?  Use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  to  find  unfamiliar  words  and  make  them  your  own 
if  you  think  they  will  be  useful. 

5.  Which  writer  used  two  fresh,  vivid  figures  of  speech? 

6.  Which  extract  did  you  especially  want  to  finish  because 
you  kept  wondering  what  happened  next? 

EXERCISE  V:  Make  Rules 
for  Writing  Narration 

From  the  six  questions  in  Exercise  IV,  make  six  rules  as 
a  guide  to  what  to  write  and  how  to  write  in  order  to  have 
narration  that  people  will  want  to  read.  Express  your  rules  as 
commands. 


Begin  at  the  Beginning 


To  begin  at  the  beginning  seems  a  very  sensible  idea  when 
you  write  narrative  prose,  but  do  not  be  too  hasty  in  deciding 
exactly  at  what  point  you  should  begin. 

Look  back  at  the  narrative  called  “The  Air  Show”,  on  page 
115.  Where  did  it  begin? 

Now,  look  at  the  introductions  to  the  narratives  in  the 
extracts  A  to  G.  Decide  which  of  these  extracts  (1)  begin  at 
the  beginning,  (2)  begin  with  a  general  statement  about  an 
effect  or  result  of  what  happened,  (3)  begin  by  answering 
some  of  the  questions  when?  where?  who?  what?,  (4)  begin 
in  the  middle,  (5)  begin  by  creating  a  mood  or  feeling. 

Any  one  of  these  five  methods  can  be  used  to  begin  a 
narrative.  The  writer  must  decide  which  kind  of  beginning 
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he  will  use.  Usually  the  narrative  he  is  writing  helps  him  to 
choose  the  best  kind  of  beginning. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Use  What  You  Know 
About  Narration 

The  narrative  used  in  this  exercise  was  written  by  a  stu¬ 
dent.  Read  it  and  answer  the  questions  about  it. 

The  Deserted  Farm 

It  was  a  bright  July  day  when  my  friend  and  I  decided  to 
search  an  old,  deserted  farm  ten  miles  south  of  the  city.  We 
started  out  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  a  huge 
lunch  basket  in  my  bicycle  carrier.  We  had  planned  to  stop 
in  a  cool,  shady  spot  near  Fish  Creek  and  then  ride  the  re¬ 
maining  miles  on  full  stomachs.  As  we  rode,  we  discussed 
possible  reasons  why  the  Olsons  suddenly  abandoned  their 
once  beautiful  farm.  Some  people  said  that  on  clear  days 
you  could  sometimes  hear  Mrs.  Olson  walking  across  the 
creaking  floorboards  of  the  kitchen.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
believe  such  nonsense  because  I  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
fearless  person.  We  reached  Fish  Creek  and  ate  a  hasty 
lunch,  eager  to  be  on  our  way.  Finally,  at  about  noon,  we 
reached  the  abandoned  farm.  The  slight  breeze  whirled  the 
dust  into  clouds  as  it  whistled  around  the  antique  buildings. 
We  slowly  walked  through  the  barnyard  and  up  to  the  spooky 
old  farmhouse.  I  shuddered  as  the  dilapidated  front  door 
groaned  as  we  opened  it.  Inside,  the  dingy  living  room  looked 
like  a  dungeon.  Then  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  soft 
groaning  noise.  Apparently  my  friend  had  heard  it,  too,  for 
she  stared  at  me  with  big,  wondering  eyes.  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  the  kitchen,  so,  with  my  heart  thump¬ 
ing,  I  walked  into  the  kitchen.  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  but  I  could  not  see  any  superhuman  being  walking 
around.  Something  soft  flitted  across  my  feet,  groaning  as 
it  went!  I  slowly  looked  down.  I  began  to  laugh  hysterically 
at  what  I  saw.  A  white  cat  and  her  kittens  walking  across  the 
rotting  floorboards  produced  the  eerie  sound.  We  really 
had  a  riotous  tale  to  tell!  As  for  the  cat  and  her  kittens,  I 
took  them  home  and  appropriately  named  them  Spooky, 
Ghost,  and  Shiver. 
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1.  Which  type  of  beginning  has  the  writer  used?  Is  it  a  suit¬ 
able  beginning?  Why? 

2.  How  does  the  writer  create  suspense  near  the  beginning  of 
the  narrative? 

3.  "The  writing  is  lively,  even  humorous  in  parts.”  Support 
this  statement  by  quoting  from  the  narrative. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  words  from  the  narrative  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  in  their  context.  Discuss  what  makes  these 
words  the  right  words  where  the  writer  has  used  them. 

5.  Personification  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  gives  human 
qualities  to  things  which  are  not  human;  for  example,  The 
leaves  danced  in  the  wind.  Show  where  the  writer  has  used 
personification  effectively. 

6.  Find  the  one  simile  the  writer  has  used.  Show  that  the 
effectiveness  of  this  simile  depends  partly  on  the  economy 
of  words  it  makes  possible. 

7.  The  conclusion  should  show  some  relationship  to  the 
introduction.  What  connection  can  you  find  between  the 
concluding  and  introductory  sentences  in  this  paragraph? 

8.  Reread  the  opening  sentence  of  "The  Deserted  Farm”. 
Where  did  the  ideas  for  this  narrative  come  from?  Why  is 
this  source  of  ideas  a  good  one? 

9.  Look  in  the  selection  for  the  words  slight,  antique,  spooky, 
dilapidated,  dingy.  What  do  these  words  do  in  the  para¬ 
graph?  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  descriptive  part 
were  omitted?  Why  would  narrative  only  or  description 
alone  sound  unnatural? 

EXERCISE  VII:  Practise  What  You  Know 

Choose  an  experience  of  your  own  and  write  a  narrative 

telling  about  it.  Use  all  you  have  learned  about  narration  so 

far  to  make  your  writing  attract  readers.  In  making  your  final 

copy,  follow  the  rules  for  setting  up  a  composition. 
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That’s  Ail,  Folks 


It’s  all  very  well  for  Bugs  Bunny  to  write,  “That’s  all,  Folks!” 
with  a  flourish  across  the  screen  at  the  end  of  a  cartoon.  The 
audience  is  probably  still  chuckling  over  Bugs  Bunny’s  antics 
and  the  punch  line  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  adventure. 

In  written  narrative,  the  reader  likes  to  feel  that  the  ending 
is  satisfactory;  but  if  the  ending  is  too  blunt,  he  feels  like 
the  boy  whose  partner  on  the  teeter-totter  has  suddenly 
jumped  off.  Like  the  beginning,  the  ending  should  suit  the 
narrative. 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Examine  the  Ending 

1.  Reread  extracts  A  to  G  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
Decide  which  of  the  following  five  possible  endings  have 
been  used  in  each  of  the  extracts. 

(a)  A  statement  of  what  happened  last 

(b)  A  restatement  of  the  idea  in  the  topic  sentence 

(c)  A  summary  of  what  happened 

(d)  A  statement  of  the  effect  or  result  of  what  happened 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  feeling  or  impression 

2.  Which  type  of  ending  is  used  to  conclude  “The  Deserted 
Farm”? 

3.  Which  type  of  ending  did  you  use  in  your  own  narrative 
in  Exercise  V?  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  satisfy  the  reader, 
that  it  is  not  too  blunt,  and  that  it  suits  your  narrative?  If 
not,  write  a  new  ending  for  your  narrative. 

EXERCISE  IX:  Full  Stop  and  No  Skidding 

1.  Here  is  a  narrative  paragraph.  All  it  lacks  is  the  ending. 
Read  the  paragraph  and  write,  in  a  single  sentence,  what 
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you  think  would  be  a  good  ending  for  it.  Which  of  the  five 
kinds  of  endings  (Exercise  VIII,  1)  did  you  use?  Compare 
the  ending  you  wrote  with  those  written  by  other  members 
of  the  class.  Which  kind  seems  to  make  the  best  ending 
for  this  particular  paragraph? 

The  Lucky  Piece 

Before  an  examination,  just  a  few  years  ago,  I  bought 
a  lucky  piece.  In  those  days,  it  was  a  wonderful  experience 
to  own  one  of  these  so-called  charms.  I  had  not  studied  for 
the  examination  and  was  very  nervous.  I  hadn’t  studied, 
but  I  bought  the  lucky  piece  to  help  me  through.  I  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  luck  or  coinci¬ 
dence.  I  entered  the  class  with  the  charm  dangling  from  a 
pin  on  my  dress.  The  examination  was  hard  and  I  guessed 
at  most  of  the  answers,  thinking  the  charm  would  help  me 
through.  After  a  week  or  so,  I  received  the  results  of  the 
examination. 

2.  Here  is  the  ending  to  a  narrative  paragraph.  Which  kind 
of  ending  is  it?  Write  a  paragraph  for  which  this  sentence 
would  be  a  good  ending. 

This  is  a  rough  life,  but  just  because  it  is  different  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  give  it  up. 


Make  Your  Narrative  Come  Alive 


You  have  now  studied  several  examples  of  narration  quite 
closely.  In  some  instances,  the  writers  have  used  their  own 
imaginative  figures  of  speech  and  apt  words  to  create  lively 
writing.  Another  important  way  to  make  narrative  come  alive 
is  to  be  aware  of  details  and  write  so  that  they  are  passed  on 
to  the  reader.  In  other  words,  the  writer  sees  for  his  reader; 
hears  for  him;  touches  for  him;  feels  pain,  sorrow,  anxiety, 
or  joy  for  him.  This  skill,  too,  is  evident  in  the  examples.  In 
order  to  awaken  the  reader’s  senses,  the  writer  uses  another 
kind  of  writing  —  he  uses  description.  However,  since  his 
chief  purpose  is  to  tell  what  happened,  his  writing  is  still 
called  narration. 
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EXERCISE  X:  How  to  Awaken 
Your  Reader  s  Senses 

Read  the  narrative  “Morning”,  and  then  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  follow  it. 


Morning 

The  time  when  final  examinations  were  to  be  written  was 
coming  closer.  I  hadn’t  done  as  much  studying  as  I  should 
have.  I  decided  to  get  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  so 
that  I  could  study  until  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  alarm  clock  rang  at  six  o’clock.  I  quickly  awoke  to 
turn  it  off  before  it  woke  up  the  rest  of  the  household.  I 
washed  and  dressed.  Still  half  asleep,  I  picked  up  my  books 
and  carried  them  into  the  kitchen.  I  drew  the  curtains.  Im¬ 
mediately,  the  room  was  flooded  with  warm,  golden,  life- 
giving  light.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  grass 
heavy  with  dew,  a  robin  pulling  a  fat  worm  from  the  grass, 
and  the  trees  whose  leaves  were  still  tender  with  youth.  This 
was  no  time  to  be  studying.  I  put  on  a  jacket,  for  the  air 
was  still  cool,  and  ran  out  into  the  sun  to  observe  the  life 
that  can  be  seen  on  a  summer  morning. 

1.  Why  did  the  writer  use  two  paragraphs  rather  than  one? 

2.  Which  of  your  senses  does  the  writer  wish  to  awaken? 

3.  What  does  he  make  you  see  as  if  you  were  there? 

4.  How  does  he  make  you  see  those  things? 

5.  What  do  you  think  he  wants  you  to  feel? 

6.  How  does  he  awaken  this  feeling  in  you? 

7.  Is  the  conclusion  satisfactory?  Why? 

8.  Could  you  improve  the  title?  Keep  the  key  word,  but  make 
a  more  specific  title. 

EXERCISE  XI:  Write  to  Awaken 

Your  Readers  Senses 

1.  Write  a  narrative  in  which  you  appeal  to  one  or  more  of 
your  reader’s  senses.  In  other  words,  write  a  narrative 
which  includes  description.  Use  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
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depending  upon  the  amount  of  introduction  your  narrative 
requires. 

2.  Exchange  compositions  with  one  of  your  classmates.  Dis¬ 
cuss  with  him  whether  or  not  you  have  been  effective  in 
awakening  his  senses. 


Telling  Longer  Tales 

Tales,  like  tails,  vary  in  length.  The  length  of  a  narrative  is 
determined  by  what  happened.  A  novel  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  words;  a  short  story,  only  a  few  thousand. 

Here  is  a  longer  narrative  for  you  to  read  and  study.  To 
help  you,  the  paragraphs  are  numbered. 

Journey  Into  the  Future 

( 1 )  As  a  junior  high  school  student,  I  had  never  had  cause 
to  enter  the  walls  of  Crescent  Heights  High  School  until  one 
winter  morning  when  my  sister  forgot  her  lunch.  Mother, 
with  a  sigh  of  dismay,  informed  me  that  Donna’s  lunch 
remained  on  the  kitchen  counter  while  Donna  was  some¬ 
where  between  Crescent  and  home.  Realizing  that  Donna 
might  starve  without  her  lunch,  Mother  piled  herself,  me, 
and  the  lunch  into  the  car:  Mother  as  the  driver,  me  as  a 
scout,  and  the  lunch  —  well,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
excitement. 

(2)  Donna  was  not  to  be  found  on  her  route  to  Crescent, 
so  we  presumed  she  had  arrived  at  her  destination.  Once  at 
the  school,  I,  with  Donna’s  lunch,  was  directed  upstairs  by 
a  kind  lad  to  her  home  room. 

(3)  Having  delivered  the  parcel  safely,  I  was  free  to  leave. 
But  how?  The  kind  lad  had  lost  himself  in  the  throng  of 
people,  so  I  was  alone.  Not  literally  alone,  of  course.  Know¬ 
ing  I  had  to  descend,  without  too  much  difficulty  I  found  a 
set  of  stairs.  From  here  on,  I  was  completely  lost. 

(4)  In  the  halls,  the  students  were  bustling  about  in  an 
attempt  to  get  to  class  on  time.  I,  also,  began  to  run  to  and 
fro,  my  destination  a  door  to  let  me  escape.  Every  door  I 
came  upon,  I  opened,  hoping  to  be  greeted  by  the  fresh  air 
of  the  outdoors.  Behind  some  doors  were  classrooms,  behind 
others  were  caretakers’  rooms,  and  behind  one  was  a  boys’ 
washroom. 
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(5)  By  this  time,  the  halls  were  fairly  well  deserted,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  regain  some  of  my  lost  senses  and  finally 
find  my  way  out  of  the  building. 

(6)  At  the  time,  I  swore  never  to  enter  Crescent  Heights 
High  School  again;  but  now,  as  a  grade  ten  student  there, 

I  am  able  to  find  my  way  about  without  too  much  difficulty. 

1.  What  necessary  information  is  given  in  the  introductory 
paragraph? 

2.  Which  paragraphs  show  that  the  narrative  is  moving 
ahead  in  time?  Quote  expressions  used  in  the  narrative  to 
show  the  change  in  time. 

3.  Which  paragraphs  show  a  change  in  point  of  view  —  that 
is,  that  the  narrator  has  changed  his  position?  Quote  the 
words  which  show  these  changes. 

4.  Test  the  concluding  paragraph  for  the  qualities  of  a  good 
conclusion  given  on  page  206. 

5.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  title  is  a  particularly  good  one. 

6.  Choose  some  of  the  apt  words  which  the  writer  has  used. 

EXERCISE  XII:  Write  a  Longer  Narrative 

Choose  an  occasion  when  you  were  lost  or  frightened.  Write 
about  it  in  a  narrative  at  least  three  paragraphs  long.  Take 
care  that  the  introductory  paragraph  really  introduces  what 
happened. 

Make  new  paragraphs  to  show  changes  in  time  or  place. 
See  that  the  conclusion  fulfils  its  requirements. 

Make  the  finished  copy  very  carefully,  observing  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  Chapter  I. 


ATTEND  TO  NARRATION 


Narrative  wears  well:  it  is  worth  writing  well. 

The  introduction  and  conclusion  are  half  the  battle. 
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Use  what  you  have  learned  to  make  your  writing  come 
alive. 


Sources  of  Extracts  A  to  G 


A- a  social  studies  textbook:  The  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  by  W.  D.  McDougall  and  E.  R.  Moore 
B  -  a  travel  book:  Things  Seen  in  Spain,  by  C.  Gasquoine 
Hartley 

C  -  a  newspaper:  “Too  Much  Horsepower”  from  the  Calgary 
Herald,  29  June  1966 
D  -  a  novel :  Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot 
E-  an  autobiography:  My  Family  and  Other  Animals,  by 
Gerald  Durrell 

F  -  the  Bible:  Luke  2,  viii  -  xvii 
G  -  a  letter 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Combining  Yonr  Writini 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

Read  the  statements  below.  Then  do  the  questions 

that  follow. 

A.  The  hunter  stood  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

B.  His  powerful  body  motionless,  his  face  expression¬ 
less,  the  tall  hunter  waited  silently  at  the  edge  of  the 
thick  forest. 

C.  Picking  up  his  gun,  the  hunter  plunged  into  the 
forest,  stalked  through  it  for  two  hours,  then  emerged 
at  a  stream  beside  which  stood  an  enormous  bear. 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  All  three  statements  contain  information  about  a 
hunter. 

(a)  Which  statement  gives  information  for  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  proof? 

(b)  Which  statement  gives  information  about  a 
series  of  events  or  happenings? 
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(c)  Which  statement  gives  an  impression  based  on 
a  number  of  sensations? 

(d)  Which  statement  is  least  likely  to  appeal  to  a 
reader’s  emotions? 

2.  Explain  how  the  three  statements  may  illustrate  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  of  language. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  include  the  three 
statements  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  exercise. 
You  may  alter  and  rearrange  the  statements  to  fit  the 
development  of  your  paragraph. 


COMBINING  NARRATION,  DESCRIPTION, 
AND  INFORMATIONAL  WRITING 


We  sometimes  identify  particular  kinds  of  writing  as  be¬ 
ing  narrative,  descriptive,  or  informational  (also  called  ex¬ 
pository).  By  studying  examples  of  each  of  these  different 
kinds  of  expression,  we  can  study  how  certain  writing  skills 
are  used  and  we  can  obtain  some  useful  guides  for  our  own 


“ He  cant  do  it  quite 
as  well  as  he  can  de¬ 
scribe  hozu  well  he 
can  do  it!” 
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writing.  For  instance,  we  discover  that,  for  narration,  a  series 
of  related  incidents  or  events  needs  to  be  considered.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  effective  description  depends  on  the  creation  of  a 
single  impression  based  on  a  number  of  selected  and  related 
sensations.  Similarly,  we  come  to  understand  that  informa¬ 
tional  writing  depends  on  selecting  appropriate  facts  and 
opinions  and  on  organizing  them  so  that  they  throw  some 
light  on  a  subject  or  topic. 

In  practice,  however,  writing  cannot  be  easily  classified. 
Generally  speaking,  while  one  kind  of  writing  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  selection  or  work,  other  kinds  of  writing  will  also 
be  used.  A  narrative  will  usually  contain  some  description 
and  exposition.  A  description  may  include  exposition  and 
narration.  Exposition  may  be  strengthened  by  description 
and  narration.  Most  writing  combines  exposition,  narration, 
and  description  in  varying  proportions. 


EXERCISE  1:  Using  Narration ,  Description , 
and  Exposition 

1.  The  following  selection  is  taken  from  The  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles,  a  story  involving  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  fa¬ 
mous  detective  created  by  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Read  the 
selection,  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

There  was  a  thin,  crisp,  continuous  patter  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  heart  of  that  crawling  bank.  The  cloud  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  where  we  lay,  and  we  glared  at  it,  all 
three,  uncertain  what  horror  was  about  to  break  from  the 
heart  of  it.  I  was  at  Holmes’s  elbow,  and  I  glanced  for  an 
instant  at  his  face.  It  was  pale  and  exultant,  his  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  brightly  in  the  moonlight.  But  suddenly  they  started 
forward  in  a  rigid,  fixed  stare,  and  his  lips  parted  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  instant  Lestrade  gave  a  yell  of  terror  and 
threw  himself  face  downward  upon  the  ground.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  my  inert  hand  grasping  my  pistol,  my  mind 
paralyzed  by  the  dreadful  shape  which  had  sprung  out 
upon  us  from  the  shadows  of  the  fog.  A  hound  it  was,  an 
enormous  coal-black  hound,  but  not  such  a  hound  as  mortal 
eyes  have  ever  seen.  Fire  burst  from  its  open  mouth,  its 
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eyes  glowed  with  a  smouldering  glare,  its  muzzle  and 
hackles  and  dewlap  were  outlined  in  flickering  flame.  Never 
in  the  delirious  dream  of  a  disordered  brain  could  anything 
more  savage,  more  appalling,  more  hellish  be  conceived 
than  that  dark  form  and  savage  face  which  broke  upon  us 
out  of  the  wall  of  fog. 

With  long  bounds  the  huge  black  creature  was  leaping 
down  the  track,  following  hard  upon  the  footsteps  of  our 
friend.  So  paralyzed  were  we  by  the  apparition  that  we 
allowed  him  to  pass  before  we  had  recovered  our  nerve. 
Then  Holmes  and  I  both  fired  together,  and  the  creature 
gave  a  hideous  howl,  which  showed  that  one  at  least  had 
hit  him.  He  did  not  pause,  however,  but  bounded  onward. 
Far  away  on  the  path  we  saw  Sir  Henry  looking  back,  his 
face  white  in  the  moonlight,  his  hands  raised  in  horror, 
glaring  helplessly  at  the  frightful  thing  which  was  hunting 
him  down. 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 

(a)  What  is  the  subject  or  main  idea  of  this  selection? 
Write  your  answer  in  one  sentence. 

(b)  (i)  List  the  incidents  or  events  in  this  selection  in 

the  order  in  which  they  occur.  Use  one  sentence 
to  summarize  each  incident. 

(ii)  What  name  is  given  to  the  kind  of  writing 
which,  through  a  series  of  incidents,  tells  what 
happened? 

(c)  (i)  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  selection  the  au¬ 

thor  describes  a  hound.  List  the  words  and 
phrases  which  the  author  uses  to  describe  the 
animal.  What  impression  of  the  hound  does  the 
author  create? 

(ii)  In  one  of  the  sentences  in  the  first  paragraph, 
the  author  leads  the  reader  to  imagine,  for  him¬ 
self,  the  appearance  of  the  hound.  Identify  this 
sentence.  Why  would  the  author  use  this  device 
to  describe  the  hound? 

(d)  In  the  middle  of  the  first  paragraph,  the  author  uses 
two  sentences  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of 
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the  hound  upon  some  of  the  persons  present.  Identify  these 
two  sentences.  How  may  this  explanation  make  the  para¬ 
graph  more  effective? 

(e)  Examine  the  second  paragraph  of  the  selection.  Does 
the  author  combine  narration,  description,  and  exposition 
in  this  paragraph?  Explain. 

(f)  Imagine  that  you  were  present  at  the  incident  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  selection.  Write  a  paragraph  to  follow  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  selection.  In  your  paragraph,  tell 
what  you  did  and  how  you  felt.  Combine  narration,  de¬ 
scription,  and  exposition  in  your  paragraph. 

2.  Using  your  skill  in  narration,  description,  and  exposition, 
write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  topics.  Use  a 
topic  sentence  in  which  you  make  a  statement  about  the 
topic. 

An  incident  that  made  me  happy 
An  incident  that  made  me  sad 
An  incident  that  made  me  feel  embarrassed 


FUSING  FACTS  AND  FEELINGS 


Much  of  the  writing  that  you  will  do  in  school  and  after 
you  leave  school  will  be  informational.  It  will  deal  with  facts; 
that  is,  with  things  or  events  that  can  be  proved. 

While  facts  are  important,  they  represent  only  one  side  of 
man.  Man  also  responds  to  facts.  And  his  response,  which 
involves  feelings  and  imagination,  cannot  be  disregarded. 
To  know  the  structure  of  a  flower  and  its  purpose  in  the  life 
of  a  plant  is  interesting  and  useful.  But  to  stop  at  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  stop  short.  To  a  sick  person,  to  a  boy  remembering 
his  mother’s  birthday,  to  a  girl  going  to  her  first  important 
dance,  flowers  are  more  than  just  petals,  stamens,  and  stems. 
To  these  people,  flowers  mean  joy,  satisfaction  and,  perhaps, 
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pleasant  memories.  In  each  case,  feelings  and  imagination 
add  to  the  meaning  of  the  flowers.  At  best,  man  not  only  has 
a  concern  and  respect  for  facts,  he  also  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance,  for  a  meaningful  life,  of  the  emotions  and  the 
imagination. 

In  much  of  your  writing,  you  will  make  use  of  facts.  In 
many  instances,  these  facts  will  become  more  meaningful  if 
you  combine  them  with  personal  experience  and  with  some 
indication  of  your  feelings  as  a  response  to  these  facts.  You 
already  know  that  the  means  of  combining  fact  and  feeling 
is  language. 


EXERCISE  II:  Expressing  Facts  and  Feelings 
in  Writing 

The  following  selection  is  taken  from  Wind,  Sand  and 
Stars,  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery,  a  French  aviator.  In  the 
book,  Saint-Exupery  writes  about  some  of  the  experiences  he 
had  while  flying.  This  selection  is  part  of  an  incident  in  which 
the  author  describes  an  encounter  with  a  cyclone  in  South 
America.  As  you  read,  note  that  while  Saint-Exupery  is  ex¬ 
plaining  and  stating  facts,  he  is  doing  more  than  simply  giv¬ 
ing  information.  By  means  of  the  language  he  uses,  he  makes 
us  feel  the  immense  power  of  the  cyclone.  After  reading  the 
selection,  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

A.  There  had  been  granted  me  one  second  of  respite. 
Two  seconds.  Something  was  collecting  itself  into  a 
knot,  coiling  itself  up,  growing  taut.  I  sat  amazed.  I 
opened  astonished  eyes.  My  whole  plane  seemed  to  be 
shivering,  spreading  outward,  swelling  up.  Horizontal 
and  stationary  it  was,  yet  lifted  before  I  knew  it  fifteen 
hundred  feet  straight  into  the  air  in  a  kind  of  apothe¬ 
osis.  I  who  for  forty  minutes  had  not  been  able  to  climb 
higher  than  two  hundred  feet  off  the  ground  was  sud¬ 
denly  able  to  look  down  on  the  enemy.  The  plane  quiv¬ 
ered  as  if  in  boiling  water.  I  could  see  the  wide  \yaters 
of  the  ocean.  The  valley  opened  out  into  this  ocean,  this 
salvation.  —  And  at  that  very  moment,  without  any 
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warning  whatever,  half  a  mile  from  Salamanca,  I  was 
suddenly  struck  straight  in  the  midriff  by  the  gale  off 
that  peak  and  sent  hurtling  out  to  sea. 

B.  There  I  was,  throttle  wide  open,  facing  the  coast.  At 
right  angles  to  the  coast  and  facing  it.  A  lot  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  single  minute.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not 
flown  out  to  sea.  I  had  been  spat  out  to  sea  by  a  mon¬ 
strous  cough,  vomited  out  of  my  valley  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  howitzer.  When,  what  seemed  to  me  instant¬ 
ly,  I  banked  in  order  to  put  myself  where  I  wanted  to  be 
in  respect  of  the  coastline,  I  saw  that  the  coastline  was  a 
mere  blur,  a  characterless  strip  of  blue;  and  I  was  five 
miles  out  to  sea.  The  mountain  range  stood  up  like  a 
crenelated  fortress  against  the  pure  sky  while  the  cyclone 
crushed  me  down  to  the  surface  of  the  waters.  How  hard 
that  wind  was  blowing  I  found  out  as  soon  as  I  tried  to 
climb,  as  soon  as  I  became  conscious  of  my  disastrous 
mistake:  throttle  wide  open,  engines  running  at  my 
maximum,  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  my  plane  hanging  sixty  feet  over  the  water,  I  was 
unable  to  budge.  When  a  wind  like  this  one  attacks  a 
tropical  forest  it  swirls  through  the  branches  like  a  flame, 
twists  them  into  corkscrews,  and  juproots  giant  trees  as 
if  they  were  radishes.  Here,  bounding  off  the  mountain 
range,  it  was  levelling  out  the  sea. 

C.  Hanging  on  with  all  the  power  in  my  engines,  face 
to  the  coast,  face  to  that  wind  where  each  gap  in  the 
teeth  of  the  range  sent  forth  a  stream  of  air  like  a  long 
xzpijle,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  clinging  to  the  tip  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  whip  that  was  cracking  over  jhg__gegL 

Antoine  de  SainFExupiryTwind,  Sand  and  Stars 


1.  (a)  The  author  opens  paragraph  A  with  five  short  sen¬ 
tences.  What  is  the  effect  of  these  short  sentences  upon 
the  reader? 

(b)  Four  of  the  first  five  sentences  in  paragraph  A  are 
factual.  They  give  information  about  things  which  could 
be  observed  and  proved.  The  fifth  sentence,  Something 
was  collecting  itself  into  a  knot,  coiling  itself,  growing 
taut,  differs  from  the  other  four. 
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(i)  Could  the  information  in  this  sentence  be  speci¬ 
fically  proved?  Why  or  why  not? 

(ii)  What  was  the  something  to  which  the  author 
refers?  Do  you  feel  that  he  could  have  defined 
it  at  the  time  that  the  incident  occurred? 

(iii)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  something  collect¬ 
ing  itself  into  a  knot ,  coiling  itself ,  growing 
taut ?  What  things  can  coil  themselves  and  pre¬ 
sent  danger?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  coil¬ 
ing  a  strip  of  strong,  flexible  steel  and  then 
letting  it  go  suddenly?  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  stretching  an  elastic  band  taut  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  releasing  it?  What  do  the  phrases  collect¬ 
ing  itself  into  a  knot ,  coiling  itself,  growing  taut 
tell  us  about  Saint-Exupery  and  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  found  himself?  What  is  the 
effect  of  these  phrases  upon  the  reader? 

(iv)  In  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  description  of  this  incident,  Saint-Exupery 
says,  “The  cyclone  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
was,  physically,  much  the  most  brutal  and  over¬ 
whelming  experience  I  ever  underwent;  and  yet 
beyond  a  certain  point  I  do  not  know  how  to 
convey  its  violence  except  by  piling  one  adjec¬ 
tive  on  another,  so  that  in  the  end  I  should  con¬ 
vey  no  impression  at  all  —  unless  perhaps  that 
of  an  embarrassing  taste  for  exaggeration.”  In 
spite  of  his  concern,  the  author  does  succeed  in 
making  us  aware  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  cyclone.  He  achieves  this  success  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  our  feelings  as  well  as  to  our  minds  and 
by  letting  us  use  our  imagination.  By  involving 
us,  the  readers,  Saint-Exupery  does  not  have  to 
tell  us  what  he  means  by  “piling  one  adjective 
on  another”;  we  supply  the  adjectives  through 
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our  imagination.  When  he  says  that  something 
zuas  collecting  itself  into  a  knot,  coiling  itself, 
groiving  taut,  we  use  our  imagination  to  supply 
word-images  or  sense-pictures,  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  actual  things  which  might  act  in  this 
way.  As  we  become  involved  through  relating 
our  experiences,  our  feelings  are  involved  as 
well. 

(c)  Check  the  meaning  of  each  italicized  word  in  the 
selection. 

2.  In  some  of  his  sentences,  Saint-Exupery  combines  fact 
and  feeling.  In  The  valley  opened  out  into  this  ocean,  this 
salvation,  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  factual;  the 
scene  could  be  observed  and  proved  true.  The  words,  this 
salvation,  while  suggesting  a  possibility  of  fact,  express 
also  his  feeling  of  hope.  Find  an  example  of  another  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  the  author  combines  fact  and  feeling. 

3.  (a)  Saint-Exupery  involves  the  reader’s  imagination  and 
feelings  further  by  comparing  the  cyclone  to  other  things 
with  which  the  reader  may  be  familiar;  that  is,  by  using 
similes.  Examples  of  similes  are  found  in  paragraph  C, 
when  the  author  writes: 

each  gap  in  the  teeth  of  the  range  sent  forth  a 
stream  of  air  like  a  long  reptile  and 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  clinging  to  the  tip  of  a  monstrous 
whip  that  was  cracking  over  the  sea. 

In  each  example,  the  reader  is  involved.  He  is  led  to  bring 
to  the  selection  his  experience  of  the  thing  compared,  to 
use  his  imagination,  and  to  express  his  own  feelings. 

(b)  What  experiences  does  the  simile  as  if  I  were  clinging 
to  the  tip  of  a  monstrous  whip  that  ivas  cracking  over  the 
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sea,  bring  to  your  mind?  What  feeling  does  the  simile 
arouse? 

(c)  List  three  other  similes  from  the  selection. 

4.  (a)  The  author  also  arouses  feeling  by  the  device  of  giv¬ 
ing  human  powers  and  actions  to  things  that  are  not  hu¬ 
man.  In  paragraph  A  he  writes  that  the  plane  quivered. 
Find  three  other  examples  of  Saint-Exupery’s  use  of  this 
device. 

(b)  In  paragraph  A,  the  author  tells  us:  I  was  suddenly 
struck  in  the  midriff  by  the  gale.  In  what  activity  would 
the  words  struck  in  the  midriff  normally  be  used? 

5.  Rewrite  paragraph  A  as  a  factual  paragraph,  omitting  all 
words  and  statements  which  you  consider  to  express  feel¬ 
ing.  Compare  your  paragraph  with  the  original.  Which 
paragraph  do  you  consider  the  more  effective? 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  topics  below.  In  your 
paragraph,  combine  facts  and  feelings  by  using  some  of 
the  methods  of  writing  which  were  used  by  Saint-Exupery. 

An  achievement  by  a  person  important  in 
history  or  science 

A  frustrating  experience 
A  tragic  experience 
An  achievement  of  your  own 
A  problem  or  difficulty  which  you  overcame 
An  event  in  history  or  in  the  news 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Purposeful  Outlining 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Don’t  be  fooled !  Read  the  passage  below  and  learn  how 
April  Fool’s  Day  really  originated.  Then  read  the  outline 
to  the  right  of  the  passage. 


No  one  really  knows  who  enjoyed  I. 
the  first  April  Fool’s  Day  guffaws. 
Some  say  the  day  of  buffoonery 
began  in  France  in  1564,  when 
New  Year’s  Day  was  carried  back  to 
January  1  instead  of  being  cele¬ 
brated  on  March  25.  Those  people 
who  objected  to  the  time  juggle 
were  given  mock  New  Year’s  gifts 
on  the  first  of  April,  which  used  to 
be  the  final  day  of  merrymaking. 
The  practical  joke  custom  popped 
up  in  Britain  by  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  British  exported  the 
zany  practice  to  North  America. 

Whether  or  not  the  French  began  II. 
the  Festival  of  Fools,  they  still  en¬ 
joy  playing  pranks  on  victims, 
whom  they  call  poissons  d’avril 
(April  fish).  The  fish  dates  back  to 
the  calendar  change  when  French¬ 
men  started  giving  humorous  gifts 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  the  month 
when  the  sun  leaves  the  Zodiac 
sign  of  Pisces,  the  “fish”.  Even  now. 


Origin  of  April  Fool’s 

Day. 

A.  Possible  beginnings 
in  France 

1.  New  Year’s  Day 
celebrations 
earlier 

2.  New  Year’s  gifts 
on  April  1 

B.  Spread  to  Britain 
and  North  America 


Modem  day  April  1 

activities  in  France 

A.  Victims  of  jokes 
called  April  fish 

B.  Fish  dates  back  to 
calendar  change 

C.  Paper  fish  pinned 
on  coats 
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on  April  1,  you  may  see  Parisians 
with  paper  fishes  pinned  to  their 
backs. 

In  England,  Londoners  are  mas-  III. 
ters  of  the  April  jest.  One  chap 
bought  a  newspaper  advertisement 
falsely  promising  a  high  price  for 
every  black  cat  presented  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  address.  Some  600  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  showed  up  at  an 
empty  building,  each  carrying  a 
black  cat. 

In  Mexico,  people  have  their  own  IV. 
version  of  April  Fool,  which  they 
celebrate  on  December  28.  The 
trick  is  to  find  an  unwary  friend 
and  ask  to  borrow  a  prized  posses¬ 
sion.  The  object  is  yours  to  keep  if 
he’s  forgotten  that  items  borrowed 
on  that  day  need  not  be  returned. 
Instead,  the  victim  receives  a  box 
of  candy,  and  a  poem  telling  him 
how  he  was  fooled. 


April  1  foolery  in 
England 

A.  London  jest  mas¬ 
ters 

B.  Tomfoolery  created 
by  newspaper  ads 


Mexican  version  of 

April  Fool’s  Day 

A.  Celebrated  Dec.  28 

B.  Attempt  to  borrow 
a  friend’s  prized 
possession 

1.  Object  kept  if 
owner  forgets 
occasion 

2.  Box  of  candy  to 
victim  of  joke 


National  Geographic  School  Bulletin  (adapted) 


STOP  and  Think 


1.  In  what  way  is  the  outline  similar  to  the  original  para¬ 
graphs? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  the  outline  different  from  the  original 
passage? 

3.  Do  the  letters  and  numbers  of  the  outline  follow  any 
system  or  pattern?  Can  you  tell  how  many  paragraphs 
there  are  in  the  original  passage  by  examining  the 
outline? 
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4.  Are  any  of  the  main  ideas  in  the  original  passage  left 
out  in  the  outline? 

5.  Are  any  supporting  details  of  the  original  passage  left 
out  in  the  outline? 

6.  In  what  way  may  an  outline  be  helpful? 


ORGANIZE  IDEAS  EFFECTIVELY 


Every  properly  written  paragraph  has  at  least  one  main 
idea.  Most  paragraphs  also  contain  details  supporting  the 
main  idea.  The  details  make  the  paragraph  more  interesting 
and  provide  more  information  for  complete  understanding. 

While  well-developed  paragraphs  make  a  topic  interesting 
and  provide  the  details  which  enable  us  to  understand  it  more 
fully,  they  usually  contain  more  information  than  we  are  able 
to  remember.  To  put  the  material  of  a  paragraph  into  a  form 
that  is  more  manageable  to  remember  or  to  refer  to  later,  or 
to  arrange  it  so  that  we  can  see  a  pattern  of  ideas  more  easily, 
we  usually  reverse  the  process  that  we  follow  in  writing.  In¬ 
stead  of  building  up,  we  strip  the  paragraph  to  its  bare  essen¬ 
tials;  that  is,  we  reduce  it  to  brief  statements  of  the  main  and 


T  like  writing  para¬ 
graphs,  but  what 
bothers  me  is  writing 
the  preliminary  out¬ 
line  afterivards.” 
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the  supporting  ideas.  One  method  of  reducing  a  paragraph 
in  this  way  is  to  outline  it. 

To  show,  clearly,  both  the  relationship  among  the  main  and 
supporting  ideas  and  the  order  which  they  follow,  we  usually 
use  a  definite  form  for  the  outline.  We  identify  the  main  ideas 
by  Roman  numerals,  the  supporting  ideas  by  capital  letters, 
and  the  details  relating  to  the  supporting  ideas  by  Arabic 
numbers.  If  a  detail  consists  of  some  finer  points  important 
enough  to  record,  we  identify  these  by  lower-case  letters.  We 
could  illustrate  this  outline  form  in  the  following  way: 

I.  Use  Roman  numerals  for  the  main  headings. 

A.  Use  capital  letters  for  important  subheadings. 

1.  Use  Arabic  numbers  for  details  of  subheadings, 
a.  Use  lower-case  letters  for  finer  points  of  details. 

vNote  that  as  items  of  lesser  importance  are  introduced,  they 
are  indented. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  different  levels  of  ideas  we  will 
have  in  a  particular  outline  will  depend  on  the  specific  ma¬ 
terial  that  we  are  outlining.  At  each  level,  however,  after  the 
main  idea,  we  will  have  at  least  two  items.  This  last  point 
is  illustrated  in  the  outline  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
Note  that  there  is  no  A  without  at  least  a  B,  no  1  without  at 
least  a  2. 

You  should  realize  that  outlines  have  a  specific  form  only 
as  an  aid  to  clear  organization.  The  form  is  not  the  most 
important  part  of  an  outline.  The  way  in  which  you  identify, 
select,  relate,  and  order  the  ideas  for  the  outline  is  what  mat¬ 
ters.  A  regular  form  merely  helps  you  to  record  the  pattern 
of  ideas  with  which  you  are  concerned. 

Outlines  are  used  mostly  to  summarize  ideas  which  we 
receive  through  reading  and  listening.  Some  people  also  like 
to  use  outlines  to  help  them  organize  their  ideas  for  writing. 
In  planning  for  writing,  however,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
follow  a  specific  form.  The  writer’s  needs  are  usually  met  by 
jotting  down  the  ideas,  then  arranging  them  into  a  simple 
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preliminary  outline.  Some  people  find  it  useful,  at  times,  to 
make  an  outline  of  their  work  after  they  have  written,  in 
order  to  check  the  organization  of  their  writing. 

Learning  how  to  outline  effectively  can  help  you  to  organize 
main  and  supporting  ideas  so  that  you  read,  write,  listen, 
speak,  and  think  more  clearly. 


EXERCISE  I:  Practise  What  You  Know 
About  Outline  Form 

Only  one  of  the  following  topic  outlines  is  correct  in  form. 
Using  what  you  have  learned  about  outline  form,  try  to  locate 
the  one  correct  outline.  In  what  way  is  each  of  the  other  five 
topic  outlines  inaccurate  in  form?  Write  your  answers  in 
complete  sentences  in  your  notebook. 


Outline  A 
I.  Snakes 

A.  North  American 
Snakes 

1 .  King  Snake 

2.  Water  Snake 

3.  Rattler 


Outline  B 

Outline  C 

I . 

I.  Interesting  North 

A . 

American  birds 

B . 

a.  Robin 

1 . 

b.  Eagle 

2 . 

c.  Bluebird 

II . 

d.  Oriole 

A . 

B . 

1 . 

Outline  D 

I.  World’s  most  dangerous  land 
animals 

A.  Water  buffalo 

B.  Grizzly  Bear 

II.  World’s  most  dangerous  water 
animals 
A.  Blue  Shark 
1.  Killer  Whale 


I. 


II. 


Outline  E 


A.  ... 

1. 

2. 

3. 

B. 

1. 

2. 


A. 

B. 
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Outline  F 

I.  History  of  space  travel 

A.  Interest  of  space  to  early  man 

1 .  Early  man’s  fascination  with  stars 

2.  There  were  many  superstitions  about  space. 

II.  Invention  of  telescope 

A.  Galileo  contribution 

1.  Other  scientists  were  encouraged. 


The  Topic  Outline 


Probably  the  most  commonly  used  outlines  are  the  topic 
outline  and  the  sentence  outline.  Examine  the  topic  outline 
below.  In  this  kind  of  outline,  the  ideas  are  stated  in  single 
words  or  in  phrases  and  not  in  complete  sentences. 

Storms 


I.  Definition  of  Storms 

A.  Nature  of  storms 

B.  Extent  of  storms 

II.  Bad  Effects  of  Storms 

A.  Destruction  of  homes  and  property 

B.  Erosion  of  topsoil 

C.  Loss  of  life 

III.  Good  Effects  of  Storms 

A.  Control  and  destruction  of  harmful  insects 

B.  Movement  of  topsoil  to  poor  land 

1 .  Middle  East 

2.  Canadian  Prairies 


EXERCISE  II:  Examine  the  Topic  Outline 

1.  Are  any  complete  sentences  used  in  the  outline  above? 

2.  How  many  types  of  letters  and  numbers  are  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  different  levels  of  ideas  in  this  outline? 
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3.  What  letters  or  numbers  are  used  to  indicate  main  ideas? 
If  each  main  heading  in  the  outline  summarizes  the  main 
idea  of  a  paragraph,  how  many  paragraphs  did  the  original 
material  contain? 

4.  Suppose  that  the  original  material  had  listed  an  additional 
bad  effect  of  storms.  Where  would  you  have  placed  this 
information  in  the  outline?  What  letter  or  number  would 
you  have  used  to  identify  this  additional  information? 
Why  would  you  have  used  this  particular  letter  or  number? 

5.  If  the  original  material  had  included  information  on  an 
additional  area  in  the  world  where  storms  move  topsoil, 
where  would  you  have  placed  this  information  in  the 
outline? 


The  Sentence  Outline 


The  sentence  outline  follows  the  same  form  as  the  topic 
outline,  except  that  each  idea  is  expressed  in  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence  rather  than  by  a  single  word  or  by  a  phrase.  For  certain 
purposes,  the  sentence  outline  has  some  advantages  over  the 
topic  outline.  Information  summarized  in  complete  state¬ 
ments  is  probably  easier  to  study  and  to  review  later  because 
each  idea  is  recorded  in  greater  detail.  Also,  having  to  sum¬ 
marize  an  idea  in  a  complete  sentence  forces  the  writer  to 
think  the  idea  through  more  thoroughly. 

EXERCISE  III:  Examine  the  Sentence  Outline 

If  we  transformed  the  first  two  sections  of  the  topic  outline 
on  storms  into  a  sentence  outline,  it  might  look  like  this: 

I.  What  is  a  storm? 

A.  A  storm  is  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  air,  accom¬ 
panied  by  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and 
lightning. 

B.  Storms  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

II.  Storms  may  have  many  bad  effects  on  people’s  lives. 

A.  They  destroy  property  and  homes. 
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B.  They  carry  off  rich  topsoil  and  reduce  the  fertility 
of  land. 

C.  They  cause  injuries  and  deaths. 

1.  Is  every  statement  in  the  outline  above  in  sentence  form? 

2.  Is  the  same  system  of  letters  and  numbers  used  in  the 
sentence  outline  as  was  used  in  the  topic  outline? 

3.  Transform  the  third  part  of  your  topic  outline  into  a  sen¬ 
tence  outline. 


OUTLINES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  NOTEMAKING 


Outlines  can  help  you  to  write  more  effective  notes. 

Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  include  in  your  notebook  a 
report  on  witchcraft  in  Africa.  You  would  proceed  through  a 
number  of  steps,  one  of  which  would  involve  using  the  out¬ 
line.  First  you  would  have  to  consult  at  least  two  source  books 
to  help  you  gather  information.  You  would  be  careful  not  to 
use  the  exact  words  of  information  from  an  encyclopedia  or 
reference  book  and  pass  them  off  as  your  own.  If  information 
were  copied  from  a  source  book,  you  would  use  quotation 
marks  around  the  exact  words  quoted.  Otherwise  you  might 
be  guilty  of  plagiarism;  that  is,  of  copying  someone  else’s 
work  and  passing  it  off  as  your  own. 

Now  examine  some  actual  running  notes  which  were 
written  by  a  student  after  he  had  read  a  section  on  witchcraft 
in  a  reference  book. 

1 .  Witchcraft  practised  in  many  parts  of  world 

2.  Witch  doctors  sometimes  called  sorcerers 

3.  Art  of  witchcraft  often  practised  in  groups  by  witch 
doctors 

4.  Secrets  of  witchcraft  passed  on  to  relatives 

5.  Advice  to  young  lover  is  to  chew  wood  to  soften  his  lady 
friend’s  heart 

6.  Elaborate  ceremonies  to  chase  away  evil  spirits 
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As  the  student  read  another  book  which  contained  infor¬ 
mation  about  witchcraft,  he  made  the  following  running 
notes : 

1.  Many  women  witch  doctors 

2.  Belief  that  witch  doctors  given  special  powers  of  healing 

3.  Belief  that  w.  d.  given  sp.  pw.  to  thwart  evil  spirits 

4.  Many  types  of  w.  d.  —  herbalist,  medicine  man 

5.  Sometimes  suggest  sacrifices  of  cattle  to  please  spirits 

6.  W.  d.  cure  for  weakness:  eat  lion’s  heart 

7.  W.  d.  do  weird  dances  —  some  go  into  trances 

8.  W.  doctors  divided  into  two  categories  —  good  and  bad 

9.  Bad  w.  d.  responsible  for  ill  health,  tragedies,  and  death 

10.  Cure  for  headache:  rub  ashes  into  cuts  in  scalp 


ORGANIZE  YOUR  IDEAS 


As  you  look  back  at  the  running  notes,  ask  yourself  these 
questions : 

What  are  the  main  ideas  in  the  information  that  has  been 
gathered? 

What  subordinate  ideas  support  the  main  ideas? 

In  what  order  should  the  ideas  be  presented? 

If  you  were  the  student  who  had  made  the  running  notes, 
answering  these  questions  would  help  you  to  organize  your 
information  for  writing  a  report.  Because  there  are  many 
items  of  information,  organizing  your  material  into  an  outline 
would  be  a  helpful  step  for  the  actual  writing  of  the  report 
from  your  notes. 


EXERCISE  IV:  Making  an  Outline  for  a  Report 
from  Your  Notes 

Below  is  an  incomplete  topic  outline  of  information  for  the 
report  on  witchcraft.  Examine  the  outline.  Then  do  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  follows. 
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African  Witchcraft 

I.  Witch  doctors  (Main  Idea) 

A.  Persons  who  have  special  (Supporting  Idea) 

powers  of  healing 

B.  Persons  who  have  special 

powers  of  thwarting  evil  spirits 

C.  Many  women  witch  doctors 

D.  Categories  of  witch  doctors 

1.  Bad  witch  doctors  (Detail) 

a.  Responsible  for  ill  health 

b . 

2.  Good  witch  doctors 
a.  Herbalists 

b . 

E.  Special  skills  passed  on  to  relatives 

II.  Witchcraft 

A.  Often  practised  in  groups 

B.  Use  of  charms  and  magic  ornaments 

C . 

D . 

Notice  the  dotted  lines  in  the  outline  on  witchcraft,  above. 
These  dotted  lines  indicate  missing  items  in  the  outline.  Copy 
sections  I  and  II  of  the  outline  into  your  notebook.  Then  refer 
to  the  running  notes  on  page  229  and  complete  the  topic  out¬ 
line.  Be  careful  to  indent  properly  and  to  use  correct  outline 
form. 


EXERCISE  V:  Using  the  Outline 

Using  the  information  under  Main  Idea  I  of  the  outline  in 
Exercise  IV,  write  the  first  part  of  a  report  on  witchcraft  for 
your  notes.  Use  complete  sentences.  Write  neatly  and  legibly. 
If  other  related  ideas  come  to  your  mind  as  you  are  writing 
your  notes,  try  to  include  them  even  if  they  are  not  included 
in  the  outline.  Limit  this  part  of  the  report  to  about  150 
words. 
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EXERCISE  VI:  Making  an  Outline  from  Your  Notes 

Read  the  running  notes  below.  Then  complete  the  outline 
that  has  been  started  for  you.  As  you  read,  search  for  main 
ideas  first.  Then  select  the  ideas  which  support  each  main 
idea,  and  list  them  correctly  in  your  outline. 

The  Bread  of  Africa 

Millions  of  hungry  Africans  —  very  low  living  standards 
African  corn  called  maize  —  staple  food  of  many  Africans 
Consumed  in  porridge-like  form.  In  Malawi,  a  poor  country, 
porridge  called  nsima 

Hard,  back-breaking  work  to  raise  maize  —  First  maize  is 
husked,  then  dried  in  sun 

Kernels  pounded  in  hollowed  stump  with  wooden  pounder  — 
turned  into  maize  flour 

Flour  boiled  into  gruel-like  soup  —  boiled  until  thickens, 
then  cooled 

Moulded  into  porridge  cakes  —  eaten  by  hand.  Sometimes 
dipped  in  fish  stew 

Sometimes  dipped  in  vegetable  dish  called  relish  —  Filling 
but  not  nutritious  —  no  protein 

Now  copy  and  complete  in  your  notebook  the  outline  below. 
Notice  that  only  the  main  ideas  have  been  listed  for  you. 
Remember  to  add  subheadings  where  needed.  Try  to  include 
at  least  two  subheadings  under  each  of  the  headings. 

The  Bread  of  Africa 

I.  Staple  food  of  Africans 
( Include  subheadings  here  ) 

II.  Method  of  preparation 

( Include  subheadings  here  ) 

III.  How  consumed 

( Include  subheadings  here  ) 


EXERCISE  VII:  Plan  Your  Outline 

Choose  one  of  the  topics  below  and  develop  it  into  a  topic 
outline  or  sentence  outline  which  contains  at  least  two  main 
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headings.  You  may  wish  to  consult  some  reference  books  to 
obtain  additional  information.  Remember  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
cedure  suggested  in  the  preceding  exercise.  First,  jot  down  all 
your  ideas.  Next,  examine  the  information  you  have  recorded 
and  decide  on  the  main  ideas  into  which  the  information 
could  be  organized.  Then,  for  each  main  idea,  select  the  sup¬ 
porting  ideas  and  details.  Finally,  arrange  your  information 
in  outline  form. 

1.  The  Ponies  of  Sable  Island 

2.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar 

3.  Clouds 

4.  The  Origins  of  the  Game  of 

5.  Books  or  Television :  Which  Is  the  Better  Teacher? 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Using  Your  Outline 

Choose  one  of  the  main  ideas  in  the  outline  you  constructed 
in  Exercise  VII  and  develop  it  into  a  paragraph  of  about  125 
words. 

Remember  that  your  outline  should  guide  you  but  not  force 
you  to  write  to  the  exact  specifications  of  the  plan.  New  ideas 
will  often  come  to  you  as  you  write  your  paragraph.  By  all 
means  use  them,  even  if  they  were  not  originally  listed  in 
your  planning  outline. 


AN 
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FOR  OUTLINERS 
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The  good  outliner  listens  intently  for  main  ideas. 

The  good  outliner  lists  supporting  ideas. 

The  good  outliner  discards  materials  that  do  not  support 
the  ideas  he  wishes  to  express. 

The  good  outliner  learns  how  to  be  a  good  organizer. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Some  Notes  on  Notemaking 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

Let’s  listen  in  on  a  panel  discussion  on  the  problems 
facing  teenage  boys  and  girls  today.  Four  students  are 
members  of  the  panel.  Mr.  Smiley,  the  students’  English 
teacher,  is  panel  moderator.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
discussion  proceeds  in  an  orderly  way  and  that  all  panel 
members  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Smiley  has  asked  class  members  who  are  listening 
to  the  panel  to  take  some  form  of  notes  on  the  discussion, 
while  it  is  in  progress. 

Read  carefully  each  panel  member’s  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  Then  examine  the  notes  recorded  by  four 
class  members. 

Mr.  Thomas :  Our  purpose  in  this  discussion  is  to  look  at 

the  problems  that  most  thirteen-  to  fifteen- 
year-old  boys  and  girls  have  to  face  today. 
Remember  that  we  must  talk  about  general, 
not  individual,  problems.  Try  not  to  stray  off 
the  topic.  Janet,  would  you  give  us  your  views 
first? 

Janet:  I  think  the  greatest  problem  facing  all  teen¬ 

agers  is  money.  Clothes  and  things  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive  today.  Where  can  we  possibly  get  all 
the  money  to  buy  all  the  things  we  need?  Our 
allowances  are  much  too  small.  They  should 
be  raised  so  that  we  can  buy  all  the  things  we 
need. 
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Tom: 

Harry : 

Tom: 

Mr.  Smiley: 
Lisa: 


Tom: 

Mr.  Smiley: 
Janet: 


Harry: 

Lisa: 


That’s  true.  Almost  everyone  needs  a  scooter 
these  days,  and  the  price  is  over  $300  for  a 
small  50  c.c.  machine.  Parents  won’t  buy 
these  things  for  us  even  though  they  are 
necessary.  They  won’t  even  listen  to  our  re¬ 
quests,  especially  for  more  money. 

Tom  makes  it  sound  as  though  parents  are  a 
problem,  too.  Well,  perhaps  some  are,  but 
most  parents  try  to  do  what  they  think  is  best. 

Yes,  like  making  you  wait  until  you’re  about 
twenty  years  old  before  allowing  you  to  have 
a  scooter. 

Please  keep  to  the  topic.  Are  you  suggesting 
that  parents  are  a  problem  facing  teenagers? 

I  don’t  think  all  parents  are  problems.  Most 
parents  have  money  problems,  too.  Money 
doesn’t  grow  on  trees,  and  things  like  scooters 
are  really  luxuries.  Why  can’t  teenagers  ride 
bicycles?  I  think  that  too  many  are  just  too 
lazy  to  do  so.  That’s  a  real  problem  facing 
teenagers  —  laziness.  They’re  just  too  lazy 
to  try  a  little  bit  of  honest-to-goodness  exer¬ 
cise,  like  bike  riding. 

Just  a  minute,  now!  I  can’t  go  along  with  that 
at  all.  Most  teenagers  are  not  lazy.  It’s  just 
that  the  bicycle  has  gone  out  with  the  Model 
T  and  the  pogo  stick. 

May  I  again  remind  you  to  stick  to  the  topic 
being  discussed.  What  other  problems  can 
you  point  out,  Janet? 

Well,  money  is  certainly  a  serious  problem, 
but  there  are  other  problems  —  such  as  not 
being  understood  by  older  people.  Adults 
seem  to  think  that  all  kids  are  wild  and  break 
laws  all  the  time;  they  don’t  seem  to  think 
that  we  are  responsible  people.  This  just  isn’t 
so.  Why,  just  the  other  day  I  read  that  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  dropped  in  Canada  last  year. 

I  agree  with  Janet.  It’s  the  small  bunch  of 
show-offs  that  make  all  of  us  look  bad. 

Another  real  problem  that  teenagers  have  to 
face  is  a  kind  of  greed.  In  all  our  papers  and 
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magazines  and  on  radio  and  TV  we  are  al¬ 
ways  being  told  what  to  buy  and  how  badly 
we  need  it.  New  cameras,  louder  records, 
faster  scooters,  and  more  powerful  transistor 
radios  are  always  being  advertised.  This  gets 
me  all  mixed  up.  I’m  sure  it  gets  other  people 
mixed  up,  too.  I’d  do  away  with  advertising  if 
I  could. 

Tom:  I  just  don’t  listen  to  all  that  stuff. 


STOP  and  Think 


Now  examine  the  four  sets  of  notes  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  students  who  listened  to  the  discussion.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

A.  Many  problems  facing  teenagers  —  Money  problems  — 
scooters,  clothes.  Parents  do  not  understand  —  Juvenile 
delinquency  not  a  real  problem.  Advertising  too  much. 

B.  Most  teenagers  have  many  problems.  They  need  money 
for  things  like  scooters  and  clothes.  Some  teenagers  don’t 
ride  bicycles  because  their  lazy. 

Another  problem  is  that  parents  don’t  understand 
young  people.  They  bawl  them  out  all  the  time.  Parents 
have  money  problems,  too. 

Some  teenagers  get  into  trouble  with  the  law  but  most 
of  them  do  not.  A  few  law-breakers  give  all  teens  a  bad 
name.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  dropping  in  Canada  now. 

Too  much  advertising  confuses  teenagers.  They  want 
everything  that  is  advertised.  Many  advertisements 
should  not  go  on  the  air  or  TV. 

C.  Problems  of  Teenagers 


Money 

III. 

Laziness 

A.  Scooters 

A.  Bicycles 

B.  Clothes 

B.  Exercise 

C.  Allowances 

IV. 

Advertising 

Parents 

A.  Greed 

A.  Understanding 

B.  Too  evident 

B.  Strictness 

C.  Too  influential 
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D.  Most  teenagers  —  prob.  —  not  enough  $  for  scooters, 
etc. 

Parents  not  unders.  —  Juv.  Del.  —  down.  Too  much  Adv. 

1.  In  what  way  are  the  four  sets  of  notes  alike? 

2.  Which  set  of  notes  was  probably  rewritten  from  its 
original  form? 

3.  Which  sets  of  notes  may  be  described  as  running 
notes? 

4.  Which  set  of  notes  best  describes  the  discussion? 

5.  Which  set  of  notes  best  summarizes  the  discussion? 

6.  Which  set  of  notes  brings  out  several  facts  or  opinions 
which  were  not  discussed  by  the  panel? 

7.  Which  set  of  notes  has  left  out  some  important  ideas 
presented  by  the  panel? 

8.  Which  set  of  notes  contains  an  error  in  spelling  or 
word  usage? 

9.  Which  set  of  notes  would  be  most  useful  for  review 
purposes  a  month  from  now? 


In  most  school  subjects,  notes  are  taken  to  help  you  recall 
important  ideas  and  facts  that  were  presented  by  the  teacher 
or  by  other  class  members.  Even  a  good  memory  fails  when 
you  try  to  recall  all  the  important  discussions,  reports,  and 
lessons  covered  during  a  two-  or  three-month  period  of  time. 

Notes  must  be  well  organized  if  they  are  to  help  you  now 
and  later.  Sometimes  they  may  be  in  paragraph  form;  at 
other  times  an  outline  of  the  important  ideas  may  suffice. 
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At  times,  running  notes  may  be  used  to  record  ideas.  Later,  of 
course,  these  running  notes  will  be  rewritten  and  expanded. 
The  form  your  notes  will  take  depends  on  the  subject  being 
covered,  the  situation  in  which  you  take  the  notes,  and  the 
purposes  your  notes  are  to  serve. 


Slow  Down  Listening  for  Better  Thinking 

Did  you  know  that  you  probably  listen  too  fast  for  your 
own  good?  Surprisingly  enough,  this  may  be  true.  Language 
experts  have  discovered  that  most  speakers  talk  at  the  rate 
of  about  125-150  words  per  minute.  They  have  also  discovered 
that  the  listener  can  listen  and  understand  simple  and  well- 
organized  ideas  at  a  rate  four  times  faster  than  the  average 
speaker  can  present  them. 

Being  able  to  understand  and  think  faster  than  the  speaker 
can  present  ideas  poses  a  real  problem.  It  often  encourages 
the  listener  to  wander  away  in  his  thinking  and  to  day  dream. 

We  must  do  something  to  keep  our  minds  from  drifting 
away  from  the  speaker’s  ideas.  Taking  notes  as  someone 
speaks  is  part  of  the  answer.  Notetaking  makes  it  possible  to 
slow  down  listening  and  to  remain  actively  involved  with  the 
speaker.  Notetaking  helps  good  listening,  and  good  listening 
helps  good  notetaking.  Both  contribute  to  effective  learning. 
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Of  course,  listening  involves  more  than  simply  taking  in 
(and  mechanically  writing  down)  everything  that  someone 
else  says.  As  we  hear  a  speaker  express  an  idea,  we  may  think 
about  it,  evaluate  it,  and  relate  other  ideas  to  it.  We  need  to 
be  selective  in  our  listening  and  notetaking.  At  times,  we 
may  decide,  rightly,  that  some  things  we  hear  are  not  worth 
noting  down. 


No  Shortcuts  to  Good  Notemaking 

Learning  to  take  and  make  good  notes  is  not  an  easy  pro¬ 
cess.  Not  all  good  notemakers  follow  the  same  procedures 
for  making  notes.  Many  note  takers  are  able  to  develop  a 
type  of  personal  shorthand  or  set  of  abbreviations  so  that 
they  can  take  down  many  of  the  speaker’s  words  and  main 
ideas  quickly.  Later  they  are  able  to  use  the  key  words  and 
phrases  they  have  copied  down  to  remind  them  of  important 
ideas  which  they  will  organize  into  notes.  Very  few  note- 
takers  can  write  fast  enough  to  write  down  everything  that 
is  said.  Even  if  they  could,  this  would  not  be  a  useful  or 
desirable  way  of  taking  notes.  Good  note  takers  concentrate 
on  careful  listening  rather  than  on  the  rapid  recording  of 
every  word  that  is  said. 

Grasping  Main  Ideas  Is  the  Main  Thing 

Listening  for  main  ideas  is  the  most  important  part  of  good 
notetaking.  The  idea  may  be  recorded  in  a  phrase,  a  set  of 
abbreviations,  or  a  sentence,  and  later  rewritten  into  mean¬ 
ingful  notes.  Grasping  the  main  ideas  is  the  secret  of  success¬ 
ful  notetakers.  The  only  way  to  pick  out  the  main  ideas  is 
to  listen  intently. 

EXERCISE  I:  Picking  Out  Main  Ideas 

Listen  as  your  teacher  reads  each  of  the  paragraphs  below. 
As  each  paragraph  is  being  read,  jot  down  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  thoughts  expressed  in  the  passage  by  using  a  word,  a 
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phrase,  or  a  short  sentence.  Then,  in  a  single  sentence,  write 
the  main  idea  of  each  paragraph  in  your  notebook. 

A. 


dcii>l  2 (ooq  ‘s/fp/s  6uipvd}i  di[i  ui  v^onoiQ  ‘ptfaqpooAV  lireAig 

•spuouiBip  sb  sn  o;  umou>[ 
sjB;sAia  jueqjuq  9q;  jo  uuoj  aq;  ui  pauapxeq  ;i  {pun  ;ios 
auios  jo  amssaid  snouiioua  Aq  UMop  passaid  sbm  uoqiBa  siq; 
£§uqooa  aqqM  £uaqx  *;Baq  asua;ui  Aq  paqaui  sbm  spuouiBip 
aq;  jo  uoqiBa  aq;  £q;iBa  aq;  jo  Aio;siq  aq;  ui  poiiad  ;ub; 
-sip  auio/;y  -puouiBip  qaBjq  paqBa  saiuqauios  si  jboo  £;obj 
uj  uoqiBa  £aauB;sqns  auiBS  aq;  jo  suiioj  axe  jboo  puB  spuoui 
-Bq)  q;oq  ioj  ^asBa  aq;  si  ‘raAaMoq  £qan§  ^jboo  jo  aAijBpi 
iBau  b  si  puouiBip  aq;  jeq;  aujSBun  noA  ppo^vv  ‘pazud  AjqSiq 
;soui  aq;  si  puouiBip  aq;  suiaS  qB  jo  puB  £suia§  sb  jo  uaqods 
ajB  sauo;s  Apsoa  puB  srtopaid  ;soui  aqj,  'sSuiaq  ireumq 
o;  aAijoBijjB  ApSuBJjs  uaaq  sAbmjb  aABq  sauo;s  jnjqnBaq 


B. 


puimisd/fa  IHOItJ 


•aai;  3§jbi  b  ui 

ajoq  ajSuis  b  SuiAdnaao  paipunq  jBiaAas  sb  Aubui  sb  saun; 
-auios  q;iM  ‘sapiABa  jbiiubu  ut  ;sau  AqBnsn  Aaqj^  ’punoiS  o; 
aiuoa  ApiBJ  Aaq;  £saai;  ui  aimbai  Aaq;  §uiq;AiaAa  AjiBapaBid 
puq  sjbuiiub  §ui;saia;ui  ssaq;  aaui§  -saai;  aAissaaans  uaaM; 
-aq  aauB;sip  ajqBiapisuoa  q;iM  spooM  uado  Aq  pazua;aBiBqa 
SB3JB  otqdBiSoaS  ui  aAq  sjbuiuibui  §utpq§  ‘Suiqeads  Ajjb 
-lauaQ  'Sjbuiuibui  SuiAq  aiB  asaq;  jo  auios  puB  £pjiOM  aq;  ui 
siapqS  jo  spuiq  iaq;o  Aubui  aiB  aiaq;  ;nq  qjoje  Ab;s  o;  rapio 
ui  s;uanna  jib  jo  3§b;ubapb  saqB;  qaiqM  jjbioiib  ssajio;oui 
jo  adA;  b  sb  iapq§  b  jo  quiq;  ajdoad  ;soui  ;Bq;  ;aadsns  j 


C. 


•laauBa  Surq 

o;  A;qiqi;daasns  ia;Bai§  b  aABq  aqouis  oqM  asoq;  ;Bq;  area 
-ipui  sapqunoa  aAq  ui  satpn;s  juapuadaput  uaa;q§ia  ;sBaj  ;y 
•asBasip  papBaip  siq;  jo  sasnBO  SuipBaj  aq;  jo  auo  si  Supjouis 
;Bq;  Moqs  o;  aauapiAa  qanui  passBure  aABq  siaqaiBasai  laa 
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-UBQ  '§Up[OUlS  9AISS99X9  SI  cJ9A9M0q  ‘J99UB9  Slliq  JO  S9SIVB9 
9qj  JO  9UQ  *SI9q9IB9S9I  0}  UMOUqUH  9IB  9UI0S  pUB  UMOUq 
9JB  9S9qj  JO  9UI0S  'J99UB9  §mq  JO  S9S1TB9  AUBUI  9IB  9I9qjL 


EXERCISE  II:  Separating  Main  Ideas 
from  Supporting  Details 


When  you  organize  notes,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
separate  main  ideas  from  supporting  details.  In  each  of  the 
questions,  below,  you  will  find  four  or  five  statements  relating 
to  the  same  topic.  You  will  notice  that  the  statements  do  not 
appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  should.  You  will  also  notice 
that  one  statement  is  the  main  idea  of  the  topic.  Locate  this 
statement.  Then  write  the  letter  identifying  it  in  your  note¬ 
book.  Under  your  main  idea  or  statement,  list  three  or  four 
supporting  details  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  appear. 
Copy  only  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  statements  required. 
Follow  the  plan  suggested  to  the  right  of  each  example.  Part 
of  the  first  example  has  been  started  for  you. 


1.  (a)  More  than  four  centuries  Main  Idea 

ago  John  Cabot  landed  in  Detailsting 
Newfoundland. 

(b)  Then  the  French  settled 
the  St.  Lawrence  region. 

(c)  Canada  is  often  called  a 
young  country,  but  it 
really  is  not. 

(d)  Forty  years  after  Cabot, 

Cartier  explored  the  St. 

Lawrence  area. 

(e)  Their  descendants  con¬ 
tinued  to  explore  the  far 
reaches  of  Canada. 


I. 

A.  *cu 

B . 

C . 

D . 
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2.  (a)  Many  Commonwealth 

countries  are  located  in 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

(b)  The  Commonwealth  in¬ 
cludes  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  area 
and  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population. 

(c)  The  traditional  bonds 
which  once  held  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  together  are 
now  weakening. 

(d)  The  most  populous  coun¬ 
try  in  this  organization 
is  India. 

(e)  Not  all  Commonwealth 
countries  recognize  the 
Queen  as  head  of  their 
government. 

3.  (a)  Footballs,  bicycle  tires, 

cushions,  and  air  brakes 
use  compressed  air. 

(b)  Pneumatic  tools  are  used 
in  many  industries. 

(c)  A  toy  popgun  may  use 
compressed  air  to  propel 
a  cork  some  distance. 

(d)  Thousands  of  lives  have 
been  saved  because  of 
compressed  air  life  rafts. 

(e)  Compressed  air  can  be 
put  to  many  uses. 


Main  Idea 

Supporting 

Details 


Main  Idea 

Supporting 

Details 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


EXERCISE  III:  Write  Down  Your  Ideas  Quickly 

Learn  how  to  develop  a  set  of  abbreviations  or  a  type  of 
personal  shorthand  that  will  help  you  to  jot  down  spoken 
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ideas  quickly.  Later  these  ideas  may  be  reworded  into  mean¬ 
ingful  outlines  and  notes.  Jotting  down  as  many  useful  ideas 
as  the  speaker  has  to  offer  will  help  you  to  select  the  most 
useful  information  when  you  rewrite  your  running  notes. 

Look  at  the  abbreviated  running  notes  in  the  six  statements 
below.  Write  them  into  meaningful  statements  in  your  note¬ 
book.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 

1.  Cda  —  big  export,  of  ashes,  in  Cw. 

Canada  is  the  biggest  exporter  of  asbestos  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

2.  Elec.  cur.  flows  +  to  — 

3.  Radio  &  TV  nee.  for  ent. 

4.  Pop.  of  USA  10  X  Cda. 

5.  Tok.  —  cap.  of  Jap. 


EXERCISE  IV:  Develop  a  Personal  System 
of  Writing  Running  Notes 

Read  the  ten  statements  below.  Each  of  them  contains 
some  fact  or  idea  for  you  to  record  in  a  personal  running-note 
style  in  your  notebook.  Write  each  statement  as  meaningfully 
as  you  can.  Use  abbreviations  and  symbols  that  are  meaning¬ 
ful  to  you.  The  first  one  has  been  started  for  you.  After  you 
have  written  your  abbreviated  running  notes  in  your  note¬ 
book,  try  to  read  them  back,  and  then  compare  your  version 
with  the  original  sentences  below. 

1.  Galileo  was  an  Italian  astronomer  who  invented  the  tele¬ 
scope. 

Gal.  —  Ital.  astron.  invent,  telesc. 

2.  The  capital  of  Australia  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Canberra. 

3.  White  blood  corpuscles  guard  the  body  against  disease. 

4.  The  most  populous  member  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
India. 
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5.  Stephen  Leacock  was  a  great  Canadian  humorist. 

6.  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are  widely  known. 

7.  The  density  of  population  in  Canada  is  less  than  5  people 
per  square  mile;  in  India  it  is  over  300. 

8.  Canada’s  mines  produce  nickel,  asbestos,  copper,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  potash,  an  important  component  in  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

9.  The  three  largest  continents  are  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America. 

10.  Our  nearest  satellite,  the  moon,  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  away. 

When  you  jot  down  running  notes,  you  should  write  down 
only  the  words  and  phrases  that  indicate  the  main  ideas  and 
important  details  of  the  material  being  presented.  Listen  for 
the  main  ideas  first  and  write  these  ideas  in  running-note 
form. 


Running  Notes:  Main  Ideas  in  Short  Form 

Do  not  try  to  include  every  word  of  your  running  notes  in 
your  rewritten  notes.  Only  the  important  ideas  and  necessary 
supporting  details  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  ideas  you 
wish  to  stress. 


EXERCISE  V:  Use  Running  Notes  Selectively 

Study  the  running  notes  below.  Then  select  two  main  ideas 
you  think  should  be  recorded  in  a  notebook.  Label  them  I  and 

II.  Under  each  of  the  main  ideas  write  two  other  ideas  that 
could  be  used  to  illustrate  or  support  the  main  idea.  Use  the 
outline  suggested  for  you  following  the  running  notes  on 
“Sunspots”.  Remember  to  use  complete  sentences  for  each  of 
your  ideas. 
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Running  Notes  —  Sunspots 

May  be  compared  to  storms  on  surface  of  sun.  May  be 
strong  elec,  storms.  Sunspots  among  most  interesting  feat, 
of  sun.  Dark  because  cooler.  Temp  about  3600F.  Sometimes 
100  spots  seen  by  telescope.  Age  of  sun  unknown.  Each  spot 
has  two  sections.  Sunsp.  affect  radio  recept.  Some  astro¬ 
nomers  believe  sunsp.  cool.  Occur  in  cycles,  10  -  12  yr.  Sun 
93,000,000  away.  Can  predict  when  sunsp.  will  appear. 
Learning  more  about  sunsp.  because  of  new  equip.  May 
cause  storms.  May  affect  climate. 

Main  Idea  I 

Supporting  Idea  A . 

Supporting  Idea  B . 

Main  Idea  II 

Supporting  Idea  A . 

Supporting  Idea  B . 


MAKE  YOUR  LANGUAGE  NOTEBOOK 
WORK  FOR  YOU 


Organize  your  language  notebook  so  that  you  can  refer  to 
it  quickly  for  help.  Here  are  some  suggested  titles  for  your 
language  notebook  sections.  Your  teacher  may  suggest  others. 

I.  Words  to  Remember 

II.  Phrases  I  Like 

III.  Useful  Books  I  Should  Consult 

IV.  Spelling  Demons  to  Conquer 

V.  Ideas  for  Paragraphs  and  Stories 

VI.  Ideas  for  Improving  Sentences 

VII.  Punctuation  Clues 

VIII.  Tests  and  Quizzes 

Well-organized  notes  mean  better  learning  in  all  school 
subjects.  Start  to  organize  a  good  set  of  language  notes  today. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Be  a  Skilful  Reporter 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


What  happens  between  the  time  a  student  chooses  a 
subject  for  a  report  and  the  time  he  hands  in  the  written 
report  or  delivers  it  orally?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  begin  by  examining  carefully  the  seven  steps 
in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  flying  saucers. 

Step  1. 

What  are  flying  saucers?  What  do  they  look  like?  How 
do  they  behave? 

Step  2. 

A.  Unidentified  Flying  Objects  have  been  news  since 
June  24,  1947.  On  that  day,  Kenneth  Arnold,  a  pri¬ 
vate  pilot,  reported  seeing  a  group  of  rapidly  moving 
objects  in  the  sky  near  Mount  Rainier,  Washington. 
Since  the  summer  of  1947,  individuals  and  groups 
from  northern  Alberta  to  Papua,  New  Guinea,  have 
reported  sighting  10,147  such  objects.  The  name  “fly¬ 
ing  saucer ”  was  originally  used  to  describe  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  objects  rather  than  their  actual  appear¬ 
ance.  In  fact,  the  word  “thing”  has  frequently  been 
used  in  naming  the  objects,  suggesting  that  they 
defy  description.  Red  and  orange  colors  and  running 
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lights  are  often  mentioned  by  those  who  attempt  to 
describe  UFO. 

B.  Scientists  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  flying 
saucer  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  Out  of  a  total  of 
10,147  UFO,  science  has  found  a  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  for  all  but  646.  Some  flying  saucers,  hotly 
pursued  by  men  of  science,  emerge  from  the  clouds 
of  mystery  as  bright  stars ,  planets ,  or  even  meteorites. 
Another  fact  that  tightens  the  reins  on  the  runaway 
imagination  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  satellites 
in  orbit  which  are  visible  to  the  human  eye.  Scientists 
also  remind  the  unscientific  multitude  that,  daily, 
hundreds  of  balloons  are  released  by  airports,  weather 
stations,  and  research  centers.  Many  such  balloons 
are  as  large  as  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  are 
brightly  colored,  and  carry  lights.  And  as  for  photo¬ 
graphs  —  a  time  exposure  of  the  rising  moon  or  of 
the  planet  Venus  would  easily  deceive  the  uninitiated. 


Step  3. 

Look  at  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  passages 
A  and  B  in  step  2. 


Step  4. 

The  first  of  the  saucers 
Records  of  sightings 
Description  of  saucers 
Scientific  explanation 


Step  5. 

A  Modem  Mystery 

1.  The  first  of  the  saucers 
a.  When 
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b.  Where 

c.  Who 

d.  What 
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2.  Records  of  sightings 

a.  How  many 

b.  Where 

3.  Description  of  saucers 

a.  Movement 

b.  Shape 

c.  Color 

4.  Scientific  explanation 

a.  Numbers  identified 

b.  Heavenly  bodies 

c.  Man-made  objects 

d.  Proof 

Step  6. 

“Flying  saucers”  is  a  popular  name  given  to  Un¬ 
identified  Flying  Objects,  UFO,  the  first  of  which  was 
seen  by  a  private  pilot,  Kenneth  Arnold,  in  June  1947. 
Since  then,  10,147  such  objects  have  been  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  word  saucer  comes 
from  the  way  the  objects  move.  However,  descriptions 
of  UFO  are  vague  apart  from  definite  mention  of  the 
colors,  red  and  orange,  and  of  lights.  Since  only  646 
of  the  objects  sighted  remain  unexplained,  scientists 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  flying  saucer  as  a 
mystery.  They  maintain  that  the  colors,  lights,  and 
even  photographs  are  the  same  for  the  “things”  as 
they  are  for  heavenly  bodies,  satellites,  and  balloons 
seen  under  certain  conditions.  In  fact,  all  but  646  of 
the  so-called  flying  saucers  have  been  identified  as 
stars,  planets,  or  man-made  objects. 
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Step  7. 


A  Modem  Mystery 
Beginnings 

1947,  Kenneth  Arnold,  Mount  Rainier 
Sightings 
10,147 

Alberta,  New  Guinea 
Description 

Movement,  shape,  color 
Scientific  explanation 

646,  heavenly  bodies,  man-made  objects 


STOP  and  Think 

Take  time  now  to  think  about  each  step  and  decide 
what  each  involves. 

Step  1. 

The  subject  of  the  report  is  to  be  “flying  saucers”. 
What  has  the  reporter  done  with  his  subject  in  step 
1?  Why  has  he  worded  step  1  as  a  series  of  questions? 

Step  2. 

What  must  the  reporter  have  done  to  obtain  extracts 
A  and  B?  Here  is  a  list  of  the  resources  of  the  library. 
Select  from  the  list  the  resources  which  you  think 
the  reporter  would  find  helpful  for  his  subject,  flying 
saucers. 

Library  Resources :  the  librarian,  the  card  catalogue, 
books,  magazines,  encyclopedia,  atlases,  indexes, 
tables  of  contents. 

Step  3. 

As  the  reporter  read  extracts  A  and  B,  he  considered 
certain  words  and  phrases  to  be  important.  These 
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have  been  italicized  for  this  exercise.  What  reading 
skill  do  you  think  the  reporter  used  to  spot  these 
words  and  phrases?  What  other  skill  must  he  have 
used  in  order  to  gather  a  body  of  information  for  his 
report?  In  making  notes,  which  is  it  better  to  use :  the 
words  of  the  author  or  one’s  own  words? 

Step  4. 

The  four  points  listed  in  step  4  are  headings  for  the 
report.  How  do  you  think  that  the  reporter  arrived  at 
these  points?  Find  which  of  the  italicized  words  and 
phrases  in  extracts  A  and  B  belong  with  each  of  the 
points  in  the  headings.  What  has  the  reporter  done 
with  the  information  in  order  to  make  the  four  points 
or  headings? 

Step  5. 

You  will  notice  that  the  reporter  has  expanded  the 
summary  into  an  outline  in  step  5.  Think  of  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  order  in  which  the  material  is  arranged 
in  the  outline.  Why  does  the  reporter  use  just  one 
word  for  each  of  points  a,  b,  c,  and  d  under  the  first 
heading? 

Step  6. 

Having  followed  the  first  five  steps  carefully,  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  able  to  write  the  report  as  it  appears  in  step 
6.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  report?  Why?  Check  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  report  against  that  contained  in  ex¬ 
tracts  A  and  B.  Check  the  organization  of  the  report 
(that  is,  the  order  in  which  the  material  is  used) 
against  the  outline  which  appears  in  step  5. 

Step  7. 

The  student  has  written  some  material  on  a  small 
card.  The  card  is  ready  for  use  in  giving  the  report 
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orally.  Look  back  through  the  previous  steps.  How 
did  the  reporter  arrive  at  the  material  which  appears 
on  the  card?  Has  he  included  enough  material  on  the 
card?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 


THE  SEVEN-STEP  METHOD: 
SEE  IT  AT  WORK 


In  order  to  prove  that  a  method  is  good,  you  need  to  try  it. 
In  this  section  you  will  proceed  through  a  report  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  based  on  material  from  two  reference  books.  Follow  the 
construction  of  the  report,  step  by  step  through  the  seven 
steps,  and  see  for  yourself  that  the  method  works.  The  fin¬ 
ished  report  will  be  one  paragraph  in  length. 

This  report  has  as  its  subject  a  very  small  segment  of  the 
history  of  Australia.  Gregory  Blaxland,  who  is  the  specific 
subject  of  the  report,  explored  a  small  part  of  the  interior  of 
Australia.  His  story  is  of  added  interest  because  he  was  not 
a  professional  explorer  like  Christopher  Columbus  or  Jacques 
Cartier.  He  was  a  sheep  farmer.  These  facts  make  Gregory 
Blaxland’s  story  worthy  of  investigation  for  a  report. 


“She’s  giving  another 
report  on  her  favorite 
subject  —  herself.” 
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Step  1:  Identify  the  Problem; 
Ask  the  Right  Questions 

■  - 


You  now  have  a  subject  for  your  report.  What  do  you  do 
next?  Using  what  you  know  about  questioning,  from  Chapter 
III,  begin  by  asking  questions  about  the  subject.  Think  about 
the  kinds  of  information  which  may  be  useful  and  interesting 
to  you.  For  example,  you  might  want  answers  to  questions 
such  as  these: 

Why  did  Gregory  Blaxland,  a  sheep  farmer,  turn  explorer? 

Where  did  he  explore? 

When  did  he  explore? 

What  were  the  details  of  the  expedition? 

What  were  the  results  of  his  exploration? 

Asking  questions  about  the  subject,  in  order  to  identify  the 
problem,  is  the  point  at  which  to  begin  every  report.  This  is 
the  first  step.  Your  questions  will  give  you  a  purpose  in  your 
search  for  information.  They  will  provide  a  focus  for  what 
you  do  next  and  save  you  much  time  in  the  end. 


Step  2:  Look  for  Leads;  Locate  Sources 
of  Information  to  Answer  Your  Questions 


You  may  already  have  information  to  answer  some,  if  not 
most,  of  your  questions.  But  you  will  probably  need  to  find  the 
information  to  answer  others.  Where  will  you  look? 

The  most  likely  source  of  information  will  be  the  library. 
You  will  go  to  the  card  catalogue  to  find  the  titles  of  books 
that  are  likely  to  help  you.  After  locating  these  on  the  shelves, 
you  will  look  at  the  indexes  to  see  whether  they  contain  any¬ 
thing  on  the  subject.  If  you  have  problems,  you  may  ask  the 
librarian  or  your  teacher  for  help.  Finding  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  requires  certain  skills.  You  should  start  learning  these 
skills  now. 
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EXERCISE  I:  Locate  the  Necessary  Information 

1.  In  which  drawer  of  the  card  catalogue  would  you  look  for 
help  in  locating  information  on  your  topic?  Why  would 
you  be  more  likely  to  find  help  under  the  subject 
“Australia”  than  under  “Blaxland”? 

2.  Once  you  have  found  the  books  fisted  in  the  card  catalogue, 
what  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  contain  information  about  Gregory  Blaxland? 

3.  If  you  found  that  a  book  contained  information  about 
Blaxland,  what  step  would  you  take  next  in  working  on 
your  report? 


Step  3:  Be  a  Pack  Rat;  Gather  Useful  Information 


After  you  have  located  books  and  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  subject,  you  will  need  to  gather  the  information. 
In  this  step  you  will  need  to  use  many  of  the  skills  that  you 
have  learned. 

First,  you  should  remind  yourself  of  the  questions  which 
you  asked  yourself  about  the  subject.  This  review  will  give 
you  a  purpose  for  reading.  Your  reading  will  then  have  more 
meaning,  and  you  will  read  more  efficiently.  Keeping  the 
questions  in  mind,  you  will  then  skim  over  the  material 
quickly  to  check  whether  it  will  be  useful  for  your  purpose. 
You  may  find  that  you  need  to  discard  one  of  your  sources 
because  it  contains  very  little  useful  information  on  your 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  your  skimming  may  suggest 
additional  questions  to  ask  about  your  subject. 

Next,  you  should  reread  more  carefully  the  material  you 
have  already  looked  at.  You  will  look  for  main  and  supporting 
ideas,  and  think  about  which  ideas  will  be  useful  for  your 
report. 

Finally,  you  will  need  to  gather  the  information  which  you 
think  will  be  most  useful  for  your  subject.  Keeping  your  ques¬ 
tions  in  mind,  you  will  read  the  material  carefully  a  second 
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time.  As  you  read,  you  should  make  brief  notes  of  useful 
points  in  your  own  words,  using  the  notemaking  skills  which 
you  practised  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

You  should  repeat  this  procedure  for  each  source  that  you 
have  selected.  While  some  scholars  may  proceed  in  this  way 
through  hundreds  of  sources,  you  will  probably  find  two  or 
three  sources  enough  for  your  purpose.  When  you  finish  your 
notes  on  all  your  sources,  you  will  have  the  raw  material  for 
your  report. 

EXERCISE  II:  Dig  for  Data ;  Practise 
Gathering  Information 

You  have  found  two  books  which  contain  information  on 
Gregory  Blaxland.  Extracts  giving  information  from  these 
books  appear  below,  each  one  followed  by  questions.  As  you 
read,  and  as  you  do  the  questions,  practise  the  skills  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  (step  3,  p.  253). 

A.  First,  skim  over  the  extract  below.  Then  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  follow  it. 

The  long  coastline  of  Australia  was  now  filled  in,  and  the 
shape  of  the  country  was  known.  But  the  millions  of  square 
miles  inside  it  were  still  a  mystery.  The  uncrossed  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  west  of  Sydney  Cove  barred  the  way  inland. 
Several  people  tried  to  cross  them,  but  the  tall,  rugged  cliffs 
defeated  their  efforts. 

There  were  many  free  settlers  in  the  country,  which  had 
originally  started  as  a  convict  prison,  and  most  of  the  good 
land  near  the  coast  was  taken  up.  More  was  badly  needed, 
and  Gregory  Blaxland,  a  sheep  farmer,  determined  to  find  it. 

He  talked  to  men  who  trapped  kangaroos  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  and  finally  felt  sure  he  could  find  a  way 
to  cross  the  rugged  range. 

With  William  Lawson  and  William  Charles  Wentworth  he 
set  out  from  his  farm  on  May  1 1th,  1813,  with  four  servants, 
five  dogs,  and  four  horses.  “We  shall  go  up  the  slope  of  the 
spur  instead  of  going  up  the  valleys,”  said  Blaxland.  His  plan 
was  as  simple  as  that,  and  it  led  across  the  mountains. 

Thick  scrub  lay  across  their  path  most  of  the  way.  When 
they  tried  to  skirt  round  it,  they  usually  ended  on  cliffs  with 
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great  precipices  below.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  chop  a 
way  through  the  scrub  for  the  horses  to  come  forward.  So, 
hewing  and  chopping,  they  went  slowly  up  the  rise.  It  grew 
steeper  and  rougher,  and  only  a  bird  call  and  their  own 
voices  broke  the  stillness  of  a  region  where  no  one  lived. 

Grass  was  scarce,  and  whenever  it  grew,  the  men  cut  arm¬ 
fuls  and  loaded  it  on  the  packhorses,  which  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  as  much  as  200  pounds  of  food  and  gear  as  they  scram¬ 
bled  up  the  slope. 

Water  came  mostly  from  swamps,  but  once  the  explorers 
had  to  climb  down  several  hundred  feet  into  a  gully  to  fill 
their  water  bags  and  bottles.  Occasionally  the  dogs  ran  down 
a  kangaroo  and  gave  the  party  fresh  meat.  Otherwise,  they 
ate  from  their  packs. 

They  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  journey,  Mount 
York,  and  began  the  descent.  It  was  so  steep  that  the  men 
carried  the  gear  so  the  horses  would  not  slip.  At  last  they 
were  in  the  foothills  and  saw  before  them  rich  rolling  coun¬ 
try  where  stock  could  graze  and  grow  fat. 

Now,  their  food  almost  gone,  their  clothes  in  tatters  and 
their  boots  falling  off  their  feet,  the  explorers  returned. 
When  they  crossed  the  Nepean  again  on  June  6th  they  had 
only  a  little  flour  left  in  their  bags.  But  they  had  found  what 
they  were  seeking,  and  the  way  to  the  inland  was  opened. 

Eve  Pownall,  Exploring  Australia 


1.  You  have  now  skimmed  over  extract  A.  Does  it  suggest 
any  additional  questions  which  you  might  ask  about  the 
subject,  Gregory  Blaxland?  Write  any  additional  questions 
in  your  notebook. 

2.  Now  read  the  extract  twice,  carefully.  The  first  time, 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  points  which  appear  useful  for 
your  report.  As  you  read  a  second  time,  use  your  note¬ 
making  skills  to  make  a  list,  in  brief  points,  of  information 
which  will  help  to  answer  the  original  questions  of  step  1 
and  any  additional  questions  you  wrote  for  Question  1, 
above. 

3.  After  you  have  made  your  list  of  information,  see  whether 
you  can  answer  these  questions. 
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(a)  In  what  part  of  Australia  did  Gregory  Blaxland  live? 

(b)  Why  was  he  interested  in  exploring? 

(c)  Why  had  exploration  into  the  interior  not  taken  place 
earlier? 

(d)  What  was  Blaxland’s  plan  to  ensure  success? 

(e)  What  people  and  equipment  did  he  take  with  him? 

(f )  Which  five  paragraphs  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
expedition? 

(g)  List  the  difficulties  from  these  five  paragraphs  and 
note  how  the  men  overcame  them. 

(h)  How  successful  was  the  expedition? 

(i)  For  what  two  reasons  did  the  party  turn  back? 

Did  you  select  information  which  would  answer  all  nine 
of  the  questions?  If  you  did,  you  kept  the  problem  well  in 
mind.  If  you  were  unable  to  answer  all  nine  questions  from 
your  list  of  information,  reread  the  extract  and  write 
answers  to  the  questions  which  you  missed  the  first  time. 


B.  Now  skim  over  the  extract  from  the  second  book.  Then 
answer  the  questions  which  follow  it. 

In  the  beginning,  men  had  tried  to  cross  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  just  for  curiosity.  There  was  fertile  land  enough 
this  side  of  the  ranges.  But  as  the  colony  grew  and  sheep 
multiplied,  people  began  to  look  ahead.  And  when  the 
drought  of  1813  came,  crossing  the  mountains  became  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  For  the  grass  was  nearly  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  water  had  failed,  and  the  homed  cattle  were 
dying  in  great  numbers. 

Gregory  Blaxland,  a  large  landowner,  determined  to  try  to 
get  across.  He  asked  Lieutenant  Lawson  and  William  Went¬ 
worth,  the  twenty-year-old  son  of  the  biggest  landowner  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  go  along.  Blaxland  had  a  plan  that  he 
believed  would  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  pass  the  moun¬ 
tains. 
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“I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  valleys  as  others  have  done,” 
he  said.  “I  mean  to  go  along  the  ridges.  I  have  found  a  man 
who  hunts  kangaroos  in  the  mountains,  and  he  has  agreed 
to  take  the  horses  to  the  top  of  the  first  ridge.” 

So  with  four  servants,  five  dogs,  and  four  horses  laden 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  the  explorers  crossed  the 
western  river  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  first  knifelike 
ridge.  It  was  very  crooked  and  narrow.  On  either  side  of 
them,  deep  rocky  gullies  dropped  down.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  trees  and  scrubby  brushwood,  very  thick  in 
places.  The  going  was  so  hard  that  the  explorers  had  to  go 
first  to  clear  the  scrub.  Then  they  went  back  to  take  the 
horses  through.  Slow,  discouraging  work  it  was,  some  three 
miles  a  day,  but  they  persisted.  And  at  last  on  the  ninth  day 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  third  ridge.  Now  they  could  look 
back  and  see  the  settlement  eighteen  miles  away.  What  was 
more  exciting,  they  could  look  down  toward  the  west  and 
see  the  land  beyond  the  mountains. 

At  first  they  were  disappointed.  From  the  great  height  of 
the  ridge  the  country  below  seemed  to  be  sandy  and  barren. 
But  when  they  had  got  their  horses  down  the  steep  descent, 
to  their  great  joy  they  found  themselves  in  clear  meadowland 
with  grass  two  or  three  feet  high  and  a  stream  flowing 
through.  They  went  on.  A  high  sugar-loaf  hill  was  before 
them.  They  scrambled  up  and  stood  drinking  in  the  scene, 
thrilled  by  the  sense  of  discovery.  All  around  them  were 
forest  and  grass. 

“There  is  enough  grassland  here  to  support  the  stock  of 
the  colony  for  the  next  thirty  years,”  Blaxland  said  triumph¬ 
antly. 

The  explorers  would  have  pushed  farther,  but  their  pro¬ 
visions  were  nearly  gone,  their  clothes  and  shoes  were  in 
very  bad  shape,  and  the  whole  party  was  sick.  They  decided 
to  turn  back. 

“We’ve  done  the  important  thing  anyway,”  young  Went¬ 
worth  said.  “There  is  nothing  now  to  keep  the  colony  from 
expanding  westward.  A  road  will  be  built  right  along  the 
track  we  have  cleared.  It’s  all  marked  out.” 

A.  Grove  Day,  The  Story  of  Australia 

1.  Reread  the  problem  as  stated  in  the  questions  in  step  1 
and  in  your  additional  questions. 

2.  Now  reread  the  second  extract  and  make  notes  in  your 
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own  words  of  any  useful  information  which  was  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  extract. 


Step  4:  Classify;  Make  Headings  Under  Which 
You  Can  Arrange  Your  Information 


The  information  which  you  now  have  in  your  notes  on 
Gregory  Blaxland  is  the  raw  material  for  your  report.  Each 
item  contains  meaning,  but  for  the  meaning  of  all  the  items 
to  become  clear  to  a  reader,  some  kind  of  arrangement  or 
classification  is  necessary.  You  need  to  examine  your  items 
and  decide  how  they  might  fit  into  logical  groups;  that  is, 
you  have  to  think  of  main  ideas  for  which  various  items  would 
be  details.  For  each  group,  you  have  to  decide  on  a  statement 
which  will  express  the  main  idea.  Each  statement  will  be  the 
heading  for  a  group. 

Thus,  Reasons  for  the  expedition  could  be  the  heading  for 
a  group  into  which  you  could  place  the  items  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  and  the  drought  of  1813. 

The  making  of  headings  is  really  the  ability  to  see  relation¬ 
ships,  which  is  an  important  activity  in  thinking. 

EXERCISE  III:  Practise  Making  Headings 
and  Arranging  Information 

1.  Read  the  following  list  of  headings.  Check  them  against 
the  material  which  you  have  listed  and  select  the  headings 
which  summarize  the  information  which  you  have. 

Provisions 
Plan  of  attack 
Time  and  place 
Reasons  for  the  expedition 
Outcome  of  the  expedition 
Members  of  the  expedition 
Disagreements  among  the  members 
Financing  the  expedition 
Difficulties  encountered 
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Step  5:  Establish  Order;  Make  an  Outline 
for  Your  Report 


At  this  stage,  you  need  to  decide  on  an  arrangement  or 
order  for  your  report.  First  you  have  to  arrange  the  headings 
in  an  order  which  seems  logical  and  related.  Then  you  have 
to  make  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  items  under  each  head¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  you  will  require  a  plan  or  outline  for 
your  report.  In  this  step  you  will  apply  what  you  have  learned 
about  the  skills  of  making  outlines  and  of  organizing  ideas 
for  writing. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Practise  Making  an  Outline 
for  Your  Report 

1.  Using  what  you  know  about  how  to  outline,  make  an  out¬ 
line  for  your  report  like  the  one  in  step  5  in  Thinking  About 
Language.  Arrange  the  items  under  each  heading  in  a 
logical  order.  The  information  you  have  about  Gregory 
Blaxland  tells  mainly  about  what  happened.  Therefore,  the 
order  used  in  narration  would  be  most  suitable  for  this 
report. 

2.  Use  the  form  you  learned  in  Chapter  XIV  to  make  your 
outline.  This  form  is  also  illustrated  in  step  5  in  Thinking 
About  Language  in  this  chapter.  Use  the  same  system  of 
numbers  and  letters  that  is  used  in  the  outline  on  flying 
saucers. 

3.  Give  the  outline  a  suitable  title  which  will  also  be  the  title 
of  the  report. 


Step  6:  Write  the  Report 


When  you  have  completed  your  outline,  you  should  be 
ready  to  write  the  one-paragraph  report.  No  doubt,  you  have 
thought  about  the  information  and  about  how  the  items  of 
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information  are  related.  You  will  have  decided  on  an  order. 

Now  you  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  how  to  present  the 

report  in  the  most  effective  language.  Having  your  informa¬ 
tion  readily  at  hand  is  more  than  half  the  battle  here. 

EXERCISE  V:  Practise  Writing  a  Report 

1.  Write  an  introductory  or  topic  sentence  which  makes  a 
general  statement  about  Gregory  Blaxland. 

2.  Use  the  main  points  and  sub-points  from  Exercise  IV,  and 
compose  clear  sentences  to  make  the  body  of  your  para¬ 
graph.  Be  sure  that  the  transition  from  one  sentence  to 
the  next  is  smooth;  that  is,  be  sure  that  each  sentence  is 
related  to  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

3.  Write  a  conclusion  for  your  paragraph.  For  this,  you  may 
very  well  use  the  information  you  have  under  the  point 
“Outcome  of  the  expedition”. 

4.  Make  a  final  copy  of  the  report,  being  sure  that  you  follow 
the  rules  for  setting  up  a  finished  composition. 


Reports  are  often  given  orally.  When  they  are,  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  been  gathered,  ordered,  and  written  down  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  oral  report.  Sometimes,  the  oral  re¬ 
port  may  follow  directly  from  step  5. 

When  giving  an  oral  report,  you  should  consider  these 
suggestions.  Note  down  your  main  points  on  small  cards. 
Prepare  an  effective  introduction  and  conclusion.  Practise 
delivering  your  report  at  home,  perhaps  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
or  to  some  members  of  your  family.  Speak  the  report;  do  not 
read  it  or  memorize  it.  Just  talk  naturally  and  not  too  quickly. 
Use  what  you  learned  about  good  speaking  in  Chapter  III. 
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EXERCISE  VI:  Practise  Making  an  Oral  Report 

Using  your  report  outline,  prepare  an  oral  report  on 
Gregory  Blaxland.  Use  the  suggestions  made  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  section. 


EXERCISE  VII:  Test  Yourself 

Without  looking  back  over  this  chapter,  make  a  list  of  the 
seven  steps  to  be  followed  in  making  a  report.  If  you  do  not 
miss  any  of  the  steps,  you  are  ready  to  tackle  Exercise  VIII. 

If  you  did  miss  any  of  the  seven  steps,  go  over  them  again 
carefully  and  test  yourself  once  more. 


EXERCISE  VIII:  Follow  the  Steps  for  Practice 


Follow  all  seven  steps  and  make  a  report  on  a  subject  of 
your  own  choice.  Make  the  written  report  and  prepare  the 
oral  report.  One  good  idea,  since  all  the  reports  in  the  class 
will  be  different,  would  be  to  have  a  speaking  contest. 

You  might  like  to  use  three  reference  books  for  this  report. 
If  so,  as  well  as  finding  two  books  through  the  card  catalogue, 
you  could  use  one  of  the  encyclopedias  which  you  find  in 
your  library. 

Here  are  some  suggested  topics  from  which  you  might 
choose,  or  you  might  prefer  to  select  a  topic  of  your  own.  Be 
sure  to  choose  a  topic  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Mollusks 

How  a  Flashlight  Works 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Helen  Keller 
Clara  Barton 
Mahatma  Gandhi 
The  Story  of  Trinidad 
Volcanoes 


Working  Conditions  in  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  England 
Space  Rockets 
Modified  Stock-Car  Racing 
Fashion  Designing 
Training  and  Showing  Dogs 
Folk  Music 
Knights 
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STEPS  FOR  SKILFUL  REPORTING 


Choose  a  topic  which  rouses  your  enthusiasm. 

Follow  orderly  steps  in  making  a  report. 

Write  the  report  in  your  own  words. 

Make  a  copy  of  your  written  report  of  which  you  can  be 
proud. 

Speak  your  oral  report  naturally. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Be  Your  Own  Social  Secretary 


THINKING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 


Read  the  invitation  which  Mary  sent  to  her  friend 
Helen. 

134  Melbourne  Street 
Calgary,  Alberta 
April  14,  19 

Dear  Helen, 

Guess  what!  I’ll  be  thirteen  next  Friday.  Mother  says  I’m 
getting  too  old  for  birthday  parties.  But  don’t  feel  sad  — 
yet.  I’m  still  going  to  have  this  party,  and  it  will  be  a  real 
ball. 

Don’t  faint,  but  my  Dad  is  helping  to  plan  the  games  this 
time.  He’s  a  real  whiz.  He’s  also  a  wizard  and  will  perform 
some  white  magic  for  us. 

Please  ask  your  Mom  to  let  you  come  on  Friday,  April 
21,  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening. 

Your  friend, 

Mary 


STOP  and  Think 

1.  (a)  Suggest  three  reasons  why  you  would  like  to  at¬ 
tend  Mary’s  party. 

(b)  What  mood  or  feeling  is  created  by  Mary’s  letter? 
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(c)  Give  one  reason  why  it  might  be  better  to  use  a 
handwritten  invitation  than  a  printed  card  bought  at 
the  store. 

(d)  What  advantages  does  the  written  invitation 
have  over  one  given  by  means  of  a  telephone  call? 

(e)  What  reasons  can  you  think  of  to  support  the 
idea  that  this  invitation  would  be  easy  to  answer? 

(f  )  Mary  used  block  form,  with  open  punctuation,  in 
writing  the  invitation.  From  your  previous  work  in 
letter  writing,  and  from  Mary’s  note,  explain  block 
form,  with  open  punctuation. 

2.  Now  read  Helen’s  reply  to  Mary’s  invitation. 

24  Bulyea  Road 
Calgary,  Alberta 
April  16,  19 

Dear  Mary, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  invitation  to  your  party  on 
Friday,  April  21.  I’ll  be  glad  to  come  and  will  look  forward  to 
it  all  week. 

I  know  your  dad  is  a  wizard.  Do  you  remember  the  time 
on  the  picnic  when  he  got  us  out  of  the  mudhole  by  lining 
the  ruts  with  leafy  branches  and  all  the  time  there  was  a 
bull  as  big  as  a  barn  pawing  the  ground  behind  the  barbed 
wire  fence? 

Your  friend, 

Helen 

3.  What  information  given  in  the  invitation  is  repeated 
in  the  letter  of  acceptance?  Why? 


GET  INTO  THE  RIGHT  MOOD: 
LETTER  WRITING 


Do  you  go  into  a  tailspin  at  the  idea  of  answering  a  written 
invitation  or  of  writing  any  letter  which  is  not  an  ordinary, 
everyday  letter? 
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‘7  greatly  regret  that 
I  will  he  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  your  party” 

You  can  overcome  some  of  your  frustrations  about  letter 
writing  by  doing  two  things.  The  first  really  is  a  matter  of 
getting  into  the  right  mood.  The  right  words  to  be  said  on  any 
occasion  come  easily  when  you  are  in  the  right  mood.  The 
second  is  closely  related  to  being  in  the  right  mood.  It  is  a 
matter  of  choosing  a  point  of  view.  When  you  are  writing  to 
someone,  try  to  put  yourself  in  his  shoes.  Consider  what  he 
likes;  what  he  finds  interesting.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended,  the  right  mood  and 
the  right  words  are  more  likely  to  come. 

EXERCISE  I:  Sending  or  Accepting 
an  Invitation 

1.  Write  an  invitation  or  an  acceptance  for  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  occasions.  Assume  that  your  family  or  your  friend’s 
family  will  be  the  hosts. 

(a)  An  annual  spring  horse  show  or  the  summer  rodeo 

(b)  A  barbecue 

(  c  )  A  week-end  at  a  mountain  cabin 
•(d)  A  week  at  a  ranch 

2.  Choose  a  classmate  as  a  partner.  Select  an  occasion  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ones  set  out  in  part  1  of  this  exercise,  and 
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write  an  invitation  to  your  partner.  Ask  him  to  write  the 
reply. 

Addressing  the  Envelope 

Here  is  the  envelope  in  which  Mary  enclosed  the  letter 
which  appears  on  page  263. 


STAMP 

Mary  Brown 

134  Melbourne  Crescent 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Miss  Helen  Carter 

24  Bulyea  Road 

Calgary,  Alberta 

• 

Notice  that  both  the  address  and  the  return  address  on  the 
envelope  are  written  in  block  form,  with  open  punctuation. 

EXERCISE  II:  Address  an  Envelope 

Draw  and  address  an  envelope  for  the  first  letter  which 
you  wrote  in  Exercise  I.  Check  your  envelope  with  the  one  on 
this  page.  If  you  have  any  errors  (even  one  small  error),  draw 
and  address  an  envelope  for  the  letter  which  you  wrote  for 
Question  2  in  Exercise  I. 


Writing  the  Bread-anddButter  Letter 


It  should  be  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  being  a  duty,  to  write  a 
bread-and-butter  letter.  It  is  the  letter  which  you  write  to 
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thank  friends  or  relatives  whom  you  have  visited  for  a  day 
or  longer. 

Of  course,  there  are  ideas  to  keep  in  mind  to  ensure  the 
success  of  such  a  letter.  The  letter  must  show  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  as  well  as  your  thanks.  It  should  sound  like  you  at 
your  natural  best. 

Here  is  the  letter  which  Jim  Marsh  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gray  after 
he  had  spent  the  Thanksgiving  weekend  with  his  friend  Bill 
on  the  Gray  ranch  near  High  River. 


215-6  Avenue  South 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
October  15,  19 

Dear  Mrs.  Gray, 

Mother  just  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do.  She  isn’t 
used  to  seeing  me  sit  down  at  the  desk  as  soon  as  I  come 
home  from  school.  And  I  told  her,  “I’m  going  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Gray  and  tell  her  how  much  I  enjoyed  my  weekend  at  the 
ranch.”  Well,  Mother  didn’t  faint,  but  she  sounded  as  sur¬ 
prised  as  that  hen  of  yours  that  thought  she  laid  the  china 

egg- 

I’ve  just  been  thinking  back  over  the  weekend:  those 
good  meals  (especially  the  turkey),  the  horseback  ride 
through  the  gully  to  get  the  mail,  all  those  gallops  through 
the  pasture,  and  learning  a  bit  about  barrel-racing.  I  didn’t 
know  you  could  pack  so  much  fun  into  three  days. 

Mother  thinks  I  look  well,  and  she  really  appreciated  the 
wild  blueberry  preserves  you  sent  her.  She  says  to  be  sure 
to  bring  Bill  here  to  spend  Boxing  Day  and  as  many  more 
days  as  he  likes  in  the  Christmas  week  with  us. 

Thanks  a  million,  Mrs.  Gray. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jim  Marsh 


You  might  not  always  extend  a  return  invitation  in  your 
bread-and-butter  letter.  But,  if  you  do,  what  important  infor¬ 
mation  must  you  include  in  the  return  invitation?  Look  at 
the  third  paragraph  of  Jim’s  letter  for  a  clue;  he  has  included 
this  necessary  information. 
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EXERCISE  III:  Practise  Writing 
a  Bread-and-Butter  Letter 

Write  a  bread-and-butter  letter  to  fit  one  of  the  following 
situations : 

1.  You  have  just  spent  Christmas  week  with  relatives  who 
live  in  another  city.  Name  the  city. 

2.  A  team  of  which  you  are  a  member  played  a  week-end 
game  in  another  town.  A  family  in  the  town  provided 
lodging  for  you. 

3.  You  shared  a  camping  trip  with  a  friend.  You  name  the 
friend  and  the  camping  location. 


Writing  a  Courteous  Refusal 


Unfortunately,  no  one  is  able  to  accept  every  invitation 
which  he  receives.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  important  to  take 
pains  in  writing  a  refusal  than  an  acceptance.  If  you  say  too 
much,  you  may  sound  gushing  and  insincere;  if  your  letter 
is  too  brief,  it  will  sound  as  though  you  had  little  interest  in 
the  invitation  and  were  being  rude. 

Mary  Ward  was  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  wiener 
roast  which  she  received  from  her  friend  Joan  White.  Here  is 
Mary’s  letter  to  Joan. 

53  Battle  Street  North 

Kamloops,  B.C. 

August  15,  19 

Dear  Joan, 

How  unlucky  can  a  girl  be?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  because 
I’m  the  girl.  Your  invitation  came  by  this  morning’s  mail, 
and  my  answer  just  has  to  be  no,  even  though  I  appreciate 
being  invited  more  than  I  can  say. 

Dad  is  taking  the  whole  family  to  Kelowna  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  August  24.  He  has  already  reserved  our  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  all  been  looking  forward  to  this  weekend 
for  some  time  now. 
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Many  thanks  again  for  the  invitation,  and  I  shall  keep  my 
fingers  crossed  not  to  be  so  unlucky  again. 

Your  friend, 

Mary 

What  three  ideas  did  Mary  include  in  her  letter? 

EXERCISE  IV:  Practise  Writing 
a  Gracious  Refusal 

Write  a  letter  of  refusal  in  reply  to  one  of  the  following 
invitations. 

1.  To  an  outing  at  Jericho  Beach  near  Vancouver 

2.  To  a  day  at  Peggy’s  Cove  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 

3.  For  a  day’s  jaunt  to  the  Badlands  near  Drumheller 

4.  To  a  day’s  skiing  at  Mt.  Tremblant  in  the  Laurentians 

5.  To  a  trail  ride  in  the  foothills  or  the  mountains  (You  name 
the  exact  locality.) 

EXERCISE  V:  Perfect  Your  Envelope  Technique 

Draw  and  address,  the  envelope  for  the  letter  you  wrote  in 
Exercise  IV.  Check  it  carefully  with  the  envelope  on  page 
266.  If  you  have  even  one  mistake  in  the  envelope,  address 
the  envelope  for  Mary’s  letter  to  Joan.  (See  page  268.)  Joan 
lives  in  Salmon  Arm,  British  Columbia. 


Writing  the  Letter  of 


Another  kind  of  social  letter  that  any  person  may  have 
occasion  to  write  is  a  letter  of  request.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
request  of  someone  living  in  your  own  community  and  you 
cannot  see  that  person,  a  letter  is  often  better  than  a  tele¬ 
phone  call,  especially  if  you  do  not  know  the  person  very 
well. 
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Bob  Morrow  wanted  to  ask  a  neighboring  farmer  for  the 
loan  of  a  saddle  to  ride  in  a  Little  Britches  Rodeo.  His  own 
saddle  was  rather  shabby.  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Melton,  the  farmer. 


R.  R.  #1 

Crossfield,  Alberta 
May  10,  19 

Dear  Mr.  Melton, 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favor  of  lending  me 
one  of  the  fine  western  saddles  which  you  use  for  cutting 
cattle.  I  am  entering  the  Empire  Day  Rodeo  at  High  River, 
and  my  saddle  is  quite  worn. 

I  know  that  you  value  your  saddles  very  much.  But  I 
would  promise  to  take  good  care  of  one  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  it.  Dad  approves  of  my  asking  you  for  this 
favor  and  says  to  tell  you  he  will  help  me  to  be  responsible 
for  returning  the  saddle  in  good  condition. 

Your  neighbor, 

Bob  Morrow 

Make  a  list  of  what  you  think  are  the  important  ideas  in 
Bob’s  letter.  Discuss  these  with  your  teacher  and  classmates. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Practise  Writing 

a  Letter  of  Request 

Write  a  letter  of  request.  Use  one  of  the  following  ideas. 

1.  A  friend  who  has  moved  to  another  city  forgot  to  return 
one  of  your  favorite  books  before  he  left. 

2.  You  want  a  friend  in  another  city  to  meet  your  cousin, 
who  is  moving  to  that  city. 

3.  You  would  like  your  pen  pal  in  another  country  to  ex¬ 
change  stamps  with  you. 

4.  A  friend  of  your  parents  has  returned  from  visiting  a 
foreign  country.  You  would  like  him  to  show  his  slides  or 
movies  to  your  class. 
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EXERCISE  VII:  Exploring  Further  Opportunities 

1.  In  this  chapter,  you  have  practised  writing  three  kinds  of 
social  letters.  List  three  other  kinds  of  social  letters  that 
you  think  or  know  you  might  need  to  write. 

2.  Compare  your  list  with  the  lists  of  your  classmates. 

3.  Choose  a  partner  and  choose  a  new  kind  of  letter  from  the 
list.  Now,  one  of  you  can  write  the  letter  and  the  other 
can  write  the  reply.  Exchange  letters  with  your  partner. 
Make  suggestions  for  improving  each  others  letters.  For 
this,  look  closely  at  the  form  of  the  letter  as  well  as  at  its 
content. 

4.  Draw  and  address  the  envelope  for  your  own  letter.  Make 
sure  that  this  envelope  is  letter  perfect. 
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You  will  feel  quite  confident  about  writing  many  kinds  of 
social  letters  if 

you  are  in  the  right  mood, 
you  have  the  right  point  of  view, 
you  are  sincere, 
you  are  natural. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Your  Language  Is  You 


“Your  language  is  you.”  Just  what  do  these  words 
mean?  They  mean  that  you  are  both  what  you  say  and 
how  you  say  it.  You  are  your  ideas  and  the  words  you  use 
to  express  your  ideas. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  statement,  read  the  following 
two  paragraphs  written  about  the  same  subject  by  dif¬ 
ferent  students. 


A. 


How  to  Put  On  a  Coat 


To  put  on  a  coat  is  a  very  intricate  problem.  To  begin 
with,  you  take  the  coat  in  your  right  hand  and  hold  it  by  the 
collar  on  the  left  side.  Then  you  put  your  left  arm  through 
the  left  sleeve,  still  holding  the  coat,  of  course.  Now  you 
have  the  coat  half  on  and  half  off,  with  the  right  half  of  the 
coat  hanging  behind  your  back.  Next,  you  take  on  the  task  of 
putting  your  right  arm  through  the  right  sleeve.  Then  you 
put  your  arms  forward  and  shake  a  bit.  You  should  shake 
the  coat  onto  your  shoulders.  This  makes  it  fit  better.  Now 
you  have  the  coat  on.  From  here,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  but¬ 
ton  up  the  coat. 


B. 


How  to  Put  On  a  Coat 


First  you  take  the  coat  off  the  hanger.  Then  you  take  your 
left  or  right  arm  and  put  it  in  the  sleave.  If  the  coat  has  a 
zipper  or  buttons,  you  do  them  up.  If  there  is  wringles,  pull 
the  coat  down  so  there  is  none. 
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STOP  and  Think 


1.  The  writers  of  the  paragraphs  are  anonymous.  It  is 
true  that  you  do  not  know  their  names,  but  you  can 
discover  something  about  the  writers  by  examining 
the  paragraphs.  For  instance,  you  could  conclude  that 
the  same  person  did  not  write  both  paragraphs.  List 
three  reasons  telling  why  you  believe  that  the  para¬ 
graphs  were  written  by  two  different  students. 

From  reading  paragraph  A,  what  conclusions  would 
you  draw  about  the  writer?  What  conclusions  can  you 
come  to  about  the  writer  of  paragraph  B? 

Test  each  set  of  instructions  by  trying  to  follow  the 
directions  as  they  have  been  written.  What  conclu¬ 
sions  can  you  draw  about  the  writers  from  these  tests? 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  two  paragraphs  and  give  the  writer 
a  name.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  that  student 
from  what  he  has  said  and  the  way  he  has  said  it. 

Be  sure  to  start  your  sketch  with  a  general  state¬ 
ment  about  the  writer.  For  example,  you  could  start 
a  sketch  about  one  of  the  writers  with  the  sentence 
Jim  is  a  well-organized  person. 

Your  paragraph  will  also  need  a  concluding  sen¬ 
tence.  The  remarks  about  concluding  sentences  on 
page  15  will  help  you  here. 


YOUR  LANGUAGE:  THE  KEY  TO  YOUR 
IDENTITY 

Your  language  is  you.  This  statement  now  carries  some 
weight  because  you  have  tested  it  with  two  pieces  of  writing. 
Is  it  also  true  of  the  language  you  use  in  other  school  subjects 
and  in  other  situations?  For  example,  would  the  statement, 
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“Fra  going  to  call  it 
‘Lost  in  a  Coal  Mine” 

that  your  language  is  you,  apply  when  you  write  on  a  topic 
from  science? 

Here  is  a  paragraph  about  an  animal  known  as  a  leech. 
Does  the  language  simply  belong  to  the  subject,  science,  or 
does  it  also  express  the  personality  of  the  boy  who  wrote  the 
paragraph?  Read  the  paragraph  and  find  out. 

The  Leech 

The  leech  is  a  common  animal  and  sometimes  becomes 
a  pest.  Its  diet  is  anything  it  can  extract  blood  from,  for  it 
lives  on  blood.  Sometimes  when  you’re  swimming  you  will 
feel  something  on  your  leg.  Sometimes  you  will  have  a 
leech  on  your  leg.  Perch  and  some  other  fish  eat  these 
leeches  or  bloodsuckers,  which  in  turn  go  after  the  fish  for 
blood.  A  leech  is  a  segmented  worm,  but  unless  you  look  at 
its  underside  you  can’t  tell.  Leeches  are  found  from  the 
shores  of  fresh-water  lakes  in  North  America  to  the  jungles 
of  Africa. 

EXERCISE  I:  Puzzle  —  Find  the  Boy 

Here  are  some  questions  on  the  paragraph  about  the  leech 
to  help  you  know  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

1.  Which  two  sentences  in  the  paragraph  would  you  be  least 
likely  to  find  in  a  description  of  leeches  in  a  science  book? 

2.  Why  may  the  boy  have  included  these  sentences  in  the 
paragraph? 
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3.  Which  word  in  the  paragraph  is  probably  unfamiliar 
enough  to  most  readers  that  its  meaning  should  have  been 
explained  to  them? 

4.  Why  did  the  writer  not  explain  the  word? 

5.  What  may  be  some  important  information  about  the  leech 
that  the  writer  did  not  include  in  the  paragraph? 

6.  Why  do  you  think  he  omitted  this  information? 

7.  What  do  your  answers  to  the  questions,  above,  suggest 
about  the  boy  who  wrote  the  paragraph? 

EXERCISE  II:  Try  to  Be  a  Scientific  Writer 

Write  your  own  paragraph  about  the  leech.  Include  interest¬ 
ing  and  accurate  information.  Do  not  mention  any  personal 
experiences.  If  you  need  to,  read  about  leeches  in  a  science 
book  or  an  encyclopedia  before  you  write  your  paragraph. 
Use  what  you  have  learned  about  notetaking  and  reporting. 
Be  careful  to  use  your  own  words  when  you  write. 

EXERCISE  III:  Look  at  Yourself  in  the  Mirror 
of  Your  Writing 

When  you  have  finished  the  paragraph  about  the  leech, 
prepare  the  final  copy,  observing  the  rules  for  setting  up  a 
composition. 

Now  exchange  paragraphs  with  a  classmate,  and  read  his 
paragraph  carefully  while  he  reads  yours. 

Next,  discuss  the  differences  between  the  two  paragraphs 
quietly  with  your  classmate.  Try  to  give  two  or  three  reasons 
for  the  differences  which  you  find  between  his  composition 
and  yours. 

Are  the  two  paragraphs  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  scientific  information?  Using  only  the  information 
he  has  given  you,  test  your  classmate’s  scientific  facts  by 
drawing  a  leech.  He  can  test  your  information  in  the  same 
way. 
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FACTS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


The  student  who  wrote  “The  Leech”  was  doing  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  science.  His  purpose  was  scientific,  and  yet  his  per¬ 
sonality  showed  in  his  writing.  Naturalists  may  deliberately 
include  their  own  experiences  in  their  writing.  For  instance, 
the  naturalist,  writing  scientifically  about  the  rattlesnake, 
may  refer  to  actual  experiences  with  this  reptile. 

Here  is  a  student’s  paragraph,  about  the  bee,  which  will 
help  you  to  see  how  scientific  facts  and  personal  experience 
may  be  combined  by  the  writer  who  knows  his  subject  matter 
and  uses  language  skilfully. 

Who’s  Afraid  of  the  Big,  Bad  Bee? 

Honeybees  are  one  of  man’s  most  important  insects  and 
are  regarded  as  one  of  his  domestic  animals.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  associated  with  him  for  over  four 
thousand  years.  Besides  making  honey  for  man,  the  honey¬ 
bee  pollinates  flowers  as  other  bees  do.  Sometimes  bees  will 
build  a  hive  extremely  close  to  a  house  in  order  to  be  close  to 
a  source  of  pollen.  This  is  a  fact  I  know  from  experience, 
for,  last  summer,  while  I  was  visiting  my  cousin  Joanne’s 
home,  we  discovered  a  swarming  hive.  I  will  assure  you  that 
this  discovery  was  strictly  accidental  and  that  when  the  bees 
finally  deserted  the  hive,  I  was  greatly  relieved.  It  was  a  hot 
day  and  this  must  have  made  the  bees  angry,  because  when 
Joanne  opened  the  door  of  a  small  shed  behind  the  garage, 
a  bee  zoomed  madly  at  her  and  into  her  mouth.  A  scream 
came  from  the  startled  girl  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
bee  flew  out  of  its  prison  and  back  into  the  hive.  To  this 
day,  although  I  have  tried  to  convince  Joanne  that  bees  do 
more  good  than  harm,  she  still  dislikes  these  tiny  creatures 
of  nature. 

EXERCISE  IV:  Look  at  Facts,  Experience, 
and  Language 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  paragraph,  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  follow. 
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1.  List  the  facts  about  bees  that  the  writer  has  included. 

2.  Which  of  these  facts  were  new  to  you? 

3.  How  does  the  writer  make  the  personal  experience  fit 
smoothly  into  the  paragraph? 

4.  Show  that  the  concluding  sentence  accounts  for  both  the 
scientific  facts  and  the  personal  experience  included  in 
the  paragraph. 

5.  List  six  words  from  the  paragraph  that  you  consider  are 
especially  well  chosen.  Give  a  reason  for  selecting  each  of 
these  words.  What  does  this  use  of  apt  words  tell  you  about 
the  writer? 

6.  Keeping  in  mind  the  first  five  questions  in  this  exercise 
and  your  answers  to  them,  what  conclusion  can  you  come 
to  about  combining  scientific  facts  and  personal  exper¬ 
ience  in  writing? 


EXERCISE  V:  Be  an  Entertaining  Naturalist 

Write  a  paragraph  about  a  bird,  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a 
flower.  Use  factual  material  from  science  books  and  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  as  well  as  your  personal  experience,  to  write  an 
effective  and  interesting  paragraph. 


HOW  TO  KILL  TWO  BIRDS 
WITH  ONE  STONE 


When  you  are  in  the  gym  taking  physical  education,  your 
teacher  often  demonstrates  an  exercise  and  you  copy  his 
actions.  However,  if  you  try  to  do  an  exercise  by  following 
written  instructions,  your  mind  and  body  both  get  some  exer¬ 
cise.  Prove  this  statement  for  yourself  by  reading  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  follow  and  doing  the  exercise. 
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How  to  Do  an  Exercise 

To  do  this  exercise  I  would  advise  you  to  wear  shorts,  a 
loose  top,  and  runners.  You  place  your  feet  shoulder- 
width  apart.  Then,  without  bending  your  knees,  bend  your 
waist  until  you  can  touch  your  fingertips  to  the  floor.  After 
you  have  done  this,  bob  lightly  three  times.  Repeat  the  exer¬ 
cise  ten  to  fifteen  times.  Do  the  exercise  at  least  once  a  day. 

Take  time  now  to  examine  the  mental  exercise  you  have 
just  had.  Do  you  think  you  performed  the  exercise  as  the 
writer  intended?  If  so,  how  did  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
instruction  “bob”?  In  two  or  three  sentences,  write  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  bobbing. 


EXERCISE  VI:  Make  the  Martians  Understand 

1.  (a)  Look  back,  now,  to  the  paragraph  “How  to  Do  an 
Exercise”.  Is  it  a  well- written  paragraph? 

(b)  What  fault  can  you  find  with  the  title?  Suggest  a 
better  title. 

(c)  What  information  has  the  writer  used  in  the  topic 
sentence?  In  view  of  your  improved  title,  what  change 
might  you  make  in  the  words  “this  exercise”? 

(d)  Is  the  concluding  sentence  satisfactory?  Why? 

(e)  An  exercise  such  as  this  is  usually  done  to  benefit  the 
body  in  some  way.  In  view  of  this  idea,  what  might  have 
been  included  in  the  paragraph?  Compose  a  sentence  to 
include  this  information.  Where  would  you  place  such  a 
sentence  in  the  paragraph? 

(f)  Did  the  writer  follow  the  rules  for  writing  a  para¬ 
graph?  Support  your  answer. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  giving  instructions  on  how  to  do  an 
exercise  or  on  how  to  perform  a  simple  skill,  such  as  catch¬ 
ing  a  ball,  in  sports. 
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SENDING  POSTCARDS:  THE  UNSEEN  YOU 


When  you  are  away  on  holiday  and  send  a  postcard  to  a 
friend,  he  not  only  learns  something  about  the  place  you  are 
visiting;  often,  he  learns  something  new  about  you. 

EXERCISE  VII:  Make  the  Postcard 
Worth  the  Cost 

1.  Read  the  two  postcards  below,  then  answer  the  questions 
which  follow. 


Barcelona 
July  19,  19 


Dear  Joan, 

Having  a  wonderful  time.  Wish  you  were 
here. 


Miss  J.  Bennett 
1116  -  14  Avenue  N.W. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Canada 


Jim 


Barcelona 
July  19,  19 


Dear  Joan, 

This  evening  we  saw  the  Catalonian 
dancers  in  the  Cathedral  Square  here.  They 
were  not  professional  dancers  in  costume  as 
I  expected,  but  the  people  of  the  city  in 
everyday  clothes.  As  they  arrived,  they 
formed  circles  which  grew  in  size  and  num¬ 
bers  as  more  people  came.  The  girls  and  wo¬ 
men  piled  their  handbags  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  and  joined  in  the  dancing  to  the 
music  of  an  accordion  and  a  guitar.  It  was 
exciting  to  see  the  people,  so  many  of  them, 
keeping  their  traditional  dancing  alive  in 
this  way.  You  would  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

John 


Miss  J.  Bennett 
1116-  14  Avenue  N.W. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Canada 
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1.  (a)  Which  writer  shows  more  concern  about  the  person 
to  whom  he  is  writing?  Give  two  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(b)  Which  writer  has  considered  the  interests  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  he  is  writing?  Support  your  answer. 

(c)  On  the  evidence  in  the  postcard  messages,  which 
writer  is  likely  to  see  more  and  do  more  on  his  holiday? 
Support  your  answer. 


2.  Postcards  and  stamps  are  items  that  the  traveller  has  to 
budget  for.  However,  unless  the  card  bridges  the  distance 
and  brings  friends  together  for  a  few  moments,  the  money 
is  wasted. 

Choose  one  of  the  places  listed  below  and  find  out  some¬ 
thing  interesting  about  it.  Pretend  you  are  visiting  that 
place.  Write  a  postcard  message  which  you  might  send 
to  a  friend  at  home. 

(a)  The  island  of  Santorini  in  the  Aegean  Sea 

(b)  San  Francisco 

(  c  )  Victoria  F alls  in  Rhodesia 

(d)  The  Elizabethan  Village  in  Esquimalt,  B.C. 

(e)  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns  in  Montana 
(f  )  Perce  Rock  in  Quebec 

(g)  Banff,  Alberta 

(h)  Disneyland 

3.  Write  a  postcard  from  the  same  place  to  another  friend, 
whose  interests  are  different  from  those  of  the  first  friend. 
Consider  his  interests  in  your  message. 


4.  Send  a  postcard  home  from  a  town  you  are  visiting  with 
your  team  for  a  sports  tournament. 
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5.  Send  a  postcard  from  home  to  a  friend  who  lives  some¬ 
where  else. 


TURNABOUT:  SEE  YOURSELF 
AS  OTHERS  SEE  YOU 


John  Bryan  goes  to  a  junior-senior  high  school  that  prints 
a  school  newspaper.  One  of  its  features  is  a  column  in  which 
appear  letters  from  students  asking  advice.  One  of  the  senior 
students,  using  the  name  Willie  Fixit,  writes  the  letters  that 
give  advice.  John  wrote  a  letter  concerning  one  of  his  prob¬ 
lems.  Here  it  is. 

Dear  Willie, 

My  Dad  is  an  old  bear.  He  keeps  getting  after  us  kids 
because  we  eat  our  dinner  with  a  fork  instead  of  with  a 
knife  and  fork  as  he  was  brought  up  to  eat.  What  can  I  do 
to  convince  him  that  our  way  is  all  right? 

Oppressed 

Now  read  Willie  Fixit’s  answer. 

Dear  Oppressed, 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  just  lose  your  temper  with  your 
Dad  and,  of  course,  you  won’t  get  anywhere  that  way.  You 
need  to  use  diplomacy.  In  a  restaurant  and  in  your  friends’ 
homes,  point  out  that  many  people  eat  the  way  you  do.  And, 
for  goodness’  sake,  show  your  Dad  that  you  do  think  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two.  That’s  the  way  to  get  along  well  with 
fathers. 

Willie  Fixit 

What  do  you  think  that  Willie  was  really  trying  to  fix? 

EXERCISE  VIII:  Put  Your  Best  Foot  Fonvard 

Rewrite  John’s  letter,  presenting  the  same  problem  but 
wording  it  so  that  Willie  Fixit  would  see  John’s  better  side. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  you  are  John. 
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EXERCISE  IX:  Learn  to  Be  Convincing 
Mary  Jones  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  column.  Here  it  is. 
Dear  Willie, 

Last  Friday  night  I  missed  the  bus  and  got  home  later 
than  Mother  had  told  me  to  come  home.  I  could  not  help 
missing  the  bus  because  I  had  to  cross  the  street  and  the  bus 
did  not  wait.  Mother  still  seems  to  think  it  was  my  fault  I 
was  late.  How  can  I  show  her  that  I  really  can  be  trusted  to 
get  home  on  time? 

Worried 

Write  Willie’s  answer  to  Mary,  in  which  he  advises  her  how 
to  solve  her  problem. 


KEEP  A  JOURNAL:  TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK 
AT  YOURSELF 


It  looks  as  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying: 
Y our  writing  is  you.  And  perhaps  the  saying  works  the  other 
way:  You  are  ivhat  you  zurite.  One  way  to  find  out  is  to  keep 
a  journal;  that  is,  to  write  just  for  yourself,  so  that  you  can 
take  a  good  look  at  yourself. 

Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  says,  “Nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pens  to  me”?  If  so,  then  perhaps  your  journal  would  read 
something  like  this: 

Monday 

Got  up  a  bit  late  this  morning.  Had  to  rush  to  get  to 

school.  Didn’t  have  time  for  breakfast. 

Tuesday 

Got  a  book  at  the  library  and  read  it  instead  of  studying. 

Oh,  well,  there’s  always  tomorrow. 

Wednesday 

Went  with  Mum  after  school  to  see  Grandpa  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  cheerful,  as  he  always  is. 
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If  this  looks  like  your  journal,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  You’re  just  going  around  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb ! 

Think  about  Monday  morning.  There  was  more  to  it  than 
the  journal  says.  It  probably  went  more  like  this: 

Monday 

I  got  up  a  bit  late  this  morning  —  fifteen  minutes  to  be 
exact.  Boy,  what  a  difference!  Couldn’t  get  into  the  bathroom 
to  get  washed;  Dad  was  shaving.  Then,  when  I  did  get  in, 
Marilyn  went  into  her  big-sister  act  about  ladies  first  and 
she’d  be  late  for  work.  That  would  have  been  the  time  for 
me  to  dawdle  —  only  I  couldn’t  afford  the  time.  No  break¬ 
fast!  But  the  big  blow  was  the  smell  of  bacon  frying  as  I 
went  out  the  door.  Fifteen  minutes!  What  do  clocks  know 
about  time,  anyway? 


EXERCISE  X:  Let  Your  journal 
Be  Your  Mirror 

Keep  a  journal  for  two  or  three  days  each  week.  Don’t  wait 
for  something  exciting  to  happen.  Just  being  alive  is  exciting, 
and  so  are  your  thoughts  about  everyday  things  if  you  give 
them  a  chance.  Your  writing  is  you!  Perhaps  it  does  work 
both  ways,  and  you  are  your  writing,  too.  You  might  be 
more  alive  and  full  of  ideas  if  you  were  to  keep  your  senses 
alert  and  record  what  goes  on  around  you. 


GROWING  WITH  LANGUAGE 


BRH 


Remember  that  when  you  write  and  when  you  speak,  your 
language  is  you.  It  reflects  what  you  think  and  the  way  in 
which  you  think.  As  you  grow  in  other  ways,  your  language 
needs  to  grow,  too.  As  your  language  grows,  your  ability  to 
understand  your  world  grows  also. 
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APPENDIX 


REVIEWING  THE  USES  OF  THE  COMMA 
Commas  in  a  Series 

1.  Commas  are  used  to  separate  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a 
series. 

John  reads  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

2.  Commas  are  used  between  each  of  the  items  in  a  series.  No 
comma  is  used  after  the  last  item  in  a  series. 

He  awoke,  washed,  shaved,  and  dressed  before  breakfast. 

3.  Very  often  the  last  word  in  a  series  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  words  in  a  series  by  and  or  or.  Commas  are  usually 
placed  before  the  and  or  or. 

We  did  not  know  whether  to  hop,  to  skip,  or  to  jump. 
Commas  After  Introductory  Words 

Words  such  as  no,  yes,  well,  and  oh  sometimes  introduce  sen¬ 
tences.  Commas  are  placed  after  these  words  if  they  do  not 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Oh,  we  will  win  the  series. 

No,  I  did  not  read  the  book. 

Commas  to  Mark  Interrupted  Thought 

One  or  two  commas  should  be  used  to  set  off  words  that  interrupt 
the  thought  of  a  sentence.  Words  such  as  however,  nevertheless, 
moreover,  perhaps,  therefore,  and  for  example  often  interrupt  the 
thought  of  a  sentence. 

We  knew,  however,  that  the  bandit  would  be  caught. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  watched  the  show  to  the  very  end. 

Your  payment,  therefore,  is  due  tomorrow. 

Commas  and  Nouns  of  Direct  Address 

One  or  two  commas  should  be  used  to  set  off  a  noun  of  direct 
address. 
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I  know,  Henry,  that  you  must  go. 

Mr.  Brown,  may  I  ask  a  question ? 

Please  do  not  walk  on  the  grass,  Thomas. 

Commas  for  Clear  Ideas 

Often  a  sentence  contains  words  which  may  be  read  in  groups 
not  intended  by  the  writer.  Commas  should  be  used  to  clear  up 
meaning  in  such  sentences. 

Unless  I  iron,  everything  will  be  wrinkled. 

After  I  ate,  my  pet  snake  disappeared. 

Commas  in  Addresses 

1.  Use  commas  to  separate  items  in  addresses  of  two  or  more 
parts  or  items. 

Tom  spent  the  summer  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

My  address  is  32  Pine  Crescent,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

2.  Do  not  use  a  comma  to  set  off  an  address  consisting  of  one 
part  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

We  will  fly  to  London  next  summer. 

Bob  lived  on  Ada  Boulevard  for  six  years. 

Commas  in  Dates 

1.  Commas  are  used  to  separate  the  items  in  a  date. 

He  was  bom  on  Tuesday,  January  31,  1911. 

Monday,  November  11,  1918,  was  an  important  day. 

2.  No  commas  are  required  if  the  date  contains  only  one  item. 

Friday  is  the  longest  day  of  the  week  for  Thomas. 

May  24  is  Commonwealth  Day. 

Other  Uses  of  Commas 

1.  Commas  are  usually  used  to  separate  each  group  of  three 
figures  in  numbers  larger  than  999. 

The  population  of  the  city  was  1,230,050. 

2.  Commas  are  used  after  the  greeting  and  closing  in  a  friendly 
letter. 

Dear  Helen, 

Yours  sincerely. 
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REVIEWING  THE  USES  OF  THE  COLON 

1.  A  colon  is  used  in  a  sentence  to  introduce  a  list  of  things. 

Do  not  forget  the  following  articles:  soap ,  towels ,  comb,  and 
brush. 

The  names  are  as  follows:  Cartier,  Tupper,  Bowell,  and 
King. 

2.  Do  not  use  a  colon  between  a  verb  and  the  completing  words 
of  a  sentence. 

Please  bring  pop,  chips,  gum,  and  candy. 

Please  bring  the  following  items:  pop,  chips,  gum,  and 
candy. 

3.  Place  a  colon  after  the  greeting  in  a  business  lettter. 

Dear  Sir: 

Gentlemen: 

4.  A  colon  is  placed  between  hours  and  minutes  when  figures 
are  used  to  express  time. 

9:45  p.m. 

REVIEWING  THE  USES  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS 

Capitals  for  Names  and  Titles  of  Persons 

1.  Capitalize  a  person’s  surname  and  his  given  name. 

James  Watt  Harry  Belafonte 

2.  Capitalize  personal  titles  and  titles  of  respect  and  authority 
when  they  are  used  immediately  before  a  person’s  name. 

General  Wolfe  President  Johnson 

3.  Do  not  capitalize  titles  if  they  are  not  used  immediately  before 
a  person’s  name. 

A  judge  retired  from  the  bench. 

The  captain  ordered  the  attack. 

4.  Capitalize  family  relationship  words  such  as  Mother,  Father, 
Aunt,  Uncle,  when  they  are  used  before  a  person’s  name. 

We  all  know  Uncle  John. 

Could  we  visit  Cousin  Elmer  ? 
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5.  Words  such  as  Uncle,  Aunt,  Grandpa,  Mother,  and  other 
family  relationship  words  are  usually  capitalized  in  a  sentence 
if  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  person’s  name. 

Does  Grandmother  have  a  family  album ? 

Why  does  Mother  worry  so  much ? 

6.  Personal  titles  of  respect  or  authority  are  capitalized  when  they 
can  be  substituted  for  the  name  of  a  specific  person. 

Yes,  Judge,  1  am  sorry. 

Capitals  for  Geographical  Areas  and  Place  Names 

1.  Capitalize  the  complete  names  of  rivers,  oceans,  lakes,  moun¬ 
tains,  islands,  deserts,  and  other  natural  geographical  areas. 

We  swam  in  Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Capitalize  the  names  of  continents,  countries,  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  Capitalize  particular  streets,  roads,  drives,  and 
crescents. 

The  largest  city  in  Asia  is  Tokyo. 

Jasper  Avenue  parallels  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 

3.  Capitalize  the  names  of  specific  buildings,  parks,  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

The  Empire  State  Building  is  located  in  New  York. 

I  know  that  Wellington  Junior  High  School  is  one  of  the 
finest  schools  in  the  city. 

Capital  Letters  for  Regions  and  Directions 

1.  Capitalize  North,  South,  East,  and  West  when  they  name  par¬ 
ticular  parts  or  particular  sections  of  a  country,  province,  or 
region. 

The  East  is  overpopulated. 

The  South  has  been  the  scene  of  many  race  riots. 

2.  Do  not  capitalize  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  or  directions 
such  as  northwest,  when  the  words  clearly  indicate  direction 
only. 

He  walked  three  miles  east  and  two  miles  south  of  the  town. 
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3.  Capitalize  names  of  world  regions  such  as  the  Orient ,  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  Central  Africa. 

The  Americas  are  located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  live  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes  through  Central  Mexico. 

The  Prairie  Provinces  are  an  important  grain  growing 
region. 

Capital  Letters  for  Names  of  Organizations, 

Business  Firms,  and  Trade  Products 

The  first,  last,  and  all  the  important  words  in  the  names  of 
organizations,  societies,  and  clubs  are  capitalized.  Short  preposi¬ 
tions,  the  articles  a,  an,  and  the,  and  the  conjunction  and  should 
not  be  capitalized  in  names. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Industrial  Finance  Company  of  America 
Arctic  Jet  Airlines 
Knights  of  Columbus 


Capital  Letters  for  Titles  of  Books,  Plays, 

Movies,  and  Programs 

The  first,  last,  and  all  the  important  words  in  the  titles  of  books, 
plays,  and  radio  and  television  programs  are  capitalized.  Pre¬ 
positions  of  five  or  more  letters  should  be  capitalized  in  the 
titles  of  books,  stories,  articles,  plays,  and  movies.  The  conjunc¬ 
tions  and,  but,  and  or,  and  the  articles  the,  a,  and  an  are  not 
capitalized  unless  they  appear  as  the  first  word  of  the  title. 

I  enjoyed  reading  “My  Adventures  in  Spain'. 

My  family  enjoys  viewing  “Life  Among  the  Planets 

Capital  Letters  for  Languages,  Races,  and  Nationalities 

1.  Languages,  racial  groups,  and  nationalities  should  be  capital¬ 
ized. 

Chinese  Italian  French  Scandinavian 

2.  School  subjects  that  are  also  the  names  of  languages  should 
be  capitalized. 

German  Latin  Greek  English  Ukrainian 
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Capital  Letters  for  Biblical  Terms  and  Religions 

1 .  Capitalize  Biblical  terms  referring  to  God  or  Jesus. 

the  Messiah  the  Saviour  Christ  Father 

2.  Pronouns  such  as  He,  Thou,  Our,  His,  Thine,  and  Thee  should 
be  capitalized  when  they  refer  to  God. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  many  blessings. 
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Conclusion,  15, 17,  206 
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Denotation,  28,  37 
Description,  164-191,  214 
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167, 179 
mood,  179 

point  of  view,  184-185, 
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“sense-pictures”,  181 
total  impression,  179 
using  specific  words, 
175-176, 179 

using  the  senses,  165, 182 
“word-images”,  181,  189, 
191 

Dictionary,  use  of, 
for  meanings  ,160-161 
for  spelling,  159-160 

Emphasis,  15 
Exposition,  214 


Fables,  192-194 
Free  verse,  124 

Ideas,  where  to  find,  112- 
116, 120-121,  127 
Imagery,  7 

Instructions,  giving,  62-63 

Journal,  keeping  a,  282-283 

Key  words,  13,  239 

Letters,  263-271 
acceptance,  264 
addressing  the  envelope, 
266 

“bread-and-butter”,  266- 
267 

invitation,  263-264 
refusal,  268-269 
request,  269-270 
Levels  of  language,  34-38, 
53 

Listening,  57-79 

for  facts  and  details,  68 
for  main  ideas,  65,  239, 
244 

for  notetaking,  79,  238- 
239 

to  detect  emotions  and 
moods,  71 

to  develop  related  ideas, 
65 
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to  improve  vocabulary,  63 
to  poetry,  73 
Log,  keeping  a,  199 

Mnemonic  devices,  156 
Mood,  179 

Narration,  192-211,214 
beginning,  203 
conversation,  201 
ending,  206 
fables,  192-194 
logs,  199 

making  it  live,  207 
order  in,  199 
rules  for,  203 
Notemaking,  234-245 
personal  shorthand  for, 
239,  242-243 
running  notes,  229,  238, 
243-244 

to  help  listening,  238-239 
to  recall  facts  and  ideas, 
237 

use  of  outlines,  229 
Order, 

giving  a  talk,  51 
narration,  199 
paragraph,  14 
talking,  45 
writing,  99 
Organizing, 
ideas,  224-226,  230,  233 
information,  258-259 
notebooks,  245 
notes,  241 


Outline,  222-233 
form  of,  225 
for  report,  259 
how  to  make,  233 
in  notemaking,  229-230 
purpose  of,  224 
sentence,  228 
topic,  227 

Panel,  55 

moderator,  duties  of,  234 
Paragraph,  2, 10, 13,  224 
conclusion,  15,  17 
emphasis,  15 
key  words,  13 
order,  14 

supporting  statements, 

13,  224 

topic  sentence,  13 
unit  of  thought,  10 
writing  a,  106 
Personification,  205,  221 
Plagiarism,  229 
Poetry, 

cinquain,  122-124 
free  verse,  124 
listening  to,  73 
reading,  90 
writing,  122-124 
Point  of  view, 
mental,  187 
physical,  184-185 
Postcards,  279-280 
Punctuation, 
colon,  287 

comma,  128-137,  146-147, 
285-287 
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quotation  marks,  139-153 
semicolon,  137-138 
Quotation,  direct, 
capital  letters,  use  of, 

145 

longer  conversations,  149- 
150 

punctuation,  143, 146-150 
Quotation,  indirect,  144 
Quotation  marks,  139-153 
to  direct  attention,  151 
to  enclose  exact  words  of 
speaker,  139-144,  149- 
150 

to  indicate  titles,  150-151 

Reading,  80-96 

at  several  levels,  82-84, 

88,  90,  92 

between  the  lines,  82-84, 
92 

poetry,  90 

to  discover  character  and 
look  into  the  future,  87 
Reports,  246-262 

gathering  information, 
252-254 

identifying  the  problem, 
252 

locating  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  249-252 
making  an  outline,  259 
organizing  information, 
258 

presenting  orally,  260 
steps  in  writing,  251-260 
writing,  259-260 


Semicolon,  137-138 
“Sense-pictures”,  181 
Shorthand,  personal,  239, 
242-243 

Similes,  205,  220 
Spelling,  153-163 

dictionary,  use  of,  159-161 
first  impressions,  154-155 
mnemonic  devices,  156 
personal  list,  156 
rules  for,  156-157, 158 
“spelling  demons”,  162- 
163 

“spelling  memos”,  153, 

155 

Supporting  statements,  13, 
14,51,52 
Symbols,  26 
Synonyms,  34,  172 

Talk,  giving  a,  51-55 
consider  audience  and 
purpose,  53 
delivery,  53 
opening  statement,  51 
organizing  ideas,  51 
supporting  statements, 
51,52 

use  of  notes,  54 
Talking,  39-55 
and  thought,  46 
asking  a  question,  46 
giving  a  talk,  51-55 
giving  instructions,  62, 63 
order  in,  45 
panel,  55 

Topic  sentence,  13 
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Word-images,  181,  189,  191 
Words, 

connotation,  28,  29,  37 
context  clue  to  meaning, 
6,  28,  29,  63 
denotation,  28,  37 
meaning,  general,  27 
meaning,  specific,  172, 
175-176 

sound  and  meaning,  170 
symbols,  26 
synonyms,  34,  172 
Writing, 

and  thinking,  99 
combining  facts  and  ex¬ 
perience,  276-277 


combining  facts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  216-217 
combining  kinds  of,  212- 
221 

descriptive,  164-191,  214 
expository,  214 
final  copy,  108 
getting  ideas,  110-127 
informational,  214 
narrative,  121,  192-211, 
214 

organizing  material,  106 
poetry,  122-124 
revising,  107 


This  book  is  printed  in  11/13  and  10/11  Primer.  Chapter  titles  in 
18  pt.  Goudy  hand-tooled;  headings  and  sub-headings  in  12  pt.  Goudy 
bold. 
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